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FERRANTI 


ELECTRONIC 
‘COMPUTERS 


have been sold to: 


Government Departments 


A.V. Roe and Co. Ltd 
Chadderton, Lancashire 


Shell Petroleum Co. Ltd 
Amsterdam 


Universities at Manchester 
and Toronto 


The National Research 
Council of Rome 


COUNT ON FERRANTI 


The Largest Manufacturers of Electronic 
Computers in the British Empire. 


FERRANTI LTD. 
Works: MOSTON, MANCHESTER. 10 


LONDON COMPUTER CENTRE 
21 Portland Place, London, W’1. 


Head Office: HOLLINWOOD LANCS 
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Let ‘Catesbys Contracts 
_ _ fit you up 
with a Boardroom! 


A director’s office is seldom the most 
comfortable or quiet place for important 
business meetings. If you have, anywhere i! 
your building, a room or a bit of space like! 
to serve the purpose, Catesbys Contracts 
will quickly convert it to an impressive 
boardroom for you. 
Catesbys’ team of specialists can do the 
whole job, from structural alterations 
to decorations, furnishings and fittings. 
They are unusually reasonable people who snow 
the importance of speed, efficiency and clo» 
co-operation with all ‘concerned. And they » 
seek to push you into a penny more expen 
than you wish. 
- Why not ring Museum 7777 and have an 
executive round to see you ? 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD - LONDON Wi © MUScUM 777 


LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 
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ignore 
her custom? , 
» 
~ 
Hanover Square 
ata The doorway to many an idea 
Ca that has made a product famous. 
TOWNEND-SMITH & HARDY 
LIMITED 
Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising 
5 MAYFAIR 4847-9 
> may not be planning 
f y your products tomorrow, 
but if you fail to give her the 9 
in to buy them later your Here sy the most sought after Sherry 
ss will suffer in the future, . 
For she is one of the vigorous, es ~ in all Spain 
J ‘r generation who are always looking ahead.... 5 
forming brand habits .... deciding on the things to buy now aad 
> years to come. If your advertisements make a hit with 
her, you are sowing the seeds of tomorrow’s prosperity. 
h its lively presentation of the news .. . . its realistic 
a .ch to the problems of our time, the Daily Mirror appeals 
particularly to young readers like her. In fact, the majority of 
the 4{ million people who buy it every day belong to her 
generation, ° 
th the biggest daily net sale on earth, the Daily Mirror 
of you the most powerful mass market coverage in the 
h ’ of daily newspapers at the lowest square inch per 
| thousand rate of all national dailies. And, Daily Mirror readers 
are young readers, Your customers today ....next month..., 
n year, 
An an — now available in England 
Jv . « . *,* e 
he MV in limited quantities 
hy , £ 
: You owe yourself the pleasure o 
> " 
FINO 
nm Pe 
SAN PATRICIO 
14: IMPORTED BY MATTHEW CLARK & SONS LTD. 110 CANNON ST, LONDON, E.C.4 ; 
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Scandinavia 
now within 
the reach 


ANNOUNCING NEW NIGHT SERVICE RETURN FARES 





STAVANGER. ..... £19.19.0 
COPENHAGEN. .... £28. 0.0 
OSLO... ce 8 oe ee 
GOTHENBURG. ... . £29.10.0 
STOCKHOLM ... ... #£35.10.0 


Commencing 16th June to 8th September. 


HY SAS 


vi 
(ar 


ALSO TO: 
AALBORG + AARHUS + BERGEN ~*~ HELSINKI 
KRISTIANSAND - MALMO : RONNE - TURKU 


Night flights are cheap flights by SAS 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRUIVES SVSTEM 


5 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W. I. 32, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
36 CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM 2. 164 HOWARD STREET, GLASGOW. 
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tirst over the Pole 
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This wall went 





OUTER WALLS ARE THE QUICKEST WAY TO GET NEW 
BUILDINGS INTO BUSINESS | 


How Wallspan goes up so quickly. Wallspan is the logical way of 
constructing. outside walls for modern multi-storey buildings. 

Wallspan is a grid of aluminium alloy, formed of box-section 
vertical and horizontal members, which is readily bolted on the 
structure of the building. Into it are fixed windows and doors and 
the rest of the grid is quickly filled with any of a wide variety of 
durable, weatherproof panelling. You may, if you wish, get business 
going floor by floor as Wallspan goes up! 

The panelling used can be any of a score of different materials in 
numerous textures and colours—glass, stone, metal, wood and many 
other substances. 


Wallspan gives you more floor space. The weight of a modern building 
is carried by the structural frame, not the outer walls, which are 
merely protective and decorative and carry the windows. So the 
Wallspan grid need be no more than 5 inches thick with panels half 
that thickness. This means extra rentable space all round every floor: 
hundreds more square feet in any sizeable building! 


And more warmth! The slender “panels in the Wallspan grid can be 
constructed to provide up to 50 per cent better heat-retention than 
cavity brick walls. And maintenance is negligible. There’s no pointing 
Or painting. The walls can be washed down occasionally . . . by the 
window cleaners, 


It will be well worth your while to discuss with your Architect the use 


of Wallspan in any new building you are planning—offices, factory, shop, 
stores, warehouse, school ... 


You'll be using your building sooner—much sooner—if it has Wallspan walls ! 


961 


up in 5 days! 


: Drawing Office: Messrs. Clarke 
Chapman & Co. Lid., Gateshead. 
Architects: Messrs. Chas. §. 
Errington, L/| A.R.1.B.A., 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 

Assistant in charge: K. Kennedy, 
A.RALB.A. 


a 
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we 


Fixing the vertical aluminium members—they are so light in weight 
that one man can easily handle the largest of them! 


2 The grid is fixed—floor by floor. 
3 This is how the panels go in... 


4 ....and are clipped into place by a neat aluminium beading. 


Extensions to this building had to go upward owing to site 
limitations. Three floors have been added to the original single-storey 
office and these have Wallspan walls. 

The elevation illustrated is 115 ft. 7 in. long and 27 ft. 9 in. high. 
The Wallspan grid carries aluminium framed opening casements and 
fixed glazing. The opaque panels are green Vitroslab. 

This Wallspan framework was fixed in FIVE DAYS by a 
routine-strength Williams & Williams fixing team and without 
working overtime ! 


WALLSPAN CURTAIN WALLING 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 





RELIANCE WORKS’ CHESTER 
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lived in a 
teapot 





imagine the 





difference 


In a specialist age it should be as natural to 
discuss floors with flooring specialists as to consult a 
lawyer about the Law. Increasing acceptance of this 


a cosy would make! 


philosophy has encouraged Semtex to set up twenty Fibreglass bitumen-bonded insulation keeps houses cosy Just 
well-placed branches staffed by flooring experts who like that. It costs about £6 and lasts for ever. 
are backed by an organisation which manufactures, . - a 

, ; : i details of 
designs, lays and maintains floors in all the most Most builders’ merchants stock it, and will give you 
modern materials. These inelude Semastic Decorative easy-to-lay, fuel-saving and housewarming . . - 


and Vinyl Asbestos Tiles, Dunlop Rubber Flooring, 
jointless fleximer floorings, high-grade linoleum, cork 
tiles and flooring specifications to cover industrial needs. 


SEMTEX Fi 


A DUNLOP COMPANY 





RE 


TRADE MARK 


Write for further information to: 


eC 
ZF 
Semtex Ltd., Semtex House, London, N.W.9 « Telephone: Hendon 6543 


; ; ; 4 * washiie 
West End Sales Office: 123 Pall Mall, Londen, $.W.1 - Telephone: Whitehall 5955 Fibreglass Limited, Ravenhead, St. Helens, Lanc 
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Now you can have your own 
PERSONAL 
REPRESENTATIVE 
IN THE U.S.A. 


Successful American businessman (now retired) 
and associates, will serve. your interests in the 
Jnited States—save you time and costly travel, 
sive you expert help on any ethical business or 
personal matter. 


STAFF SERVICES INCLUDE: 
Analysis of U.S. market for your 
product. Locating U.S. sources of 
supply. Securing legal advice and 
representation. 

Auditing and accounting. Obtaining 
qualified personnel. Credit reports. 
Technical investigations. Advertising - 
and merchandising counsel—and many 
others. 


All services performed faithfully and 
promptly by experienced personnel on sur- 
prisingly low fee basis. Business and financial 
reference, We invite your inquiry. 


C. J. LANDEN COMPANY, INC. 


8 Chestnut PL, Jamaica Plain 30, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 
CABLE LANDENCO, BOSTON 
























Owing to the unprecedented 
demand for 









accommodation on the 
SOUTHERN CROSS 
all sailings for 1955 
are now fully booked. 
fie Glaus se patrol tes 























**Air changes can be death to us,” says Private Btu (the British Thermal Unit). “Jf you must open and 
shut doors please do it automatically.” 


FUEL EFFICIENCY PAYS 


For example ... Vehicle manufacturers in Bedfordshire were faced with low shop temperature 
and high velocity cold air winds due to continually open doors and air extraction in one of 
their buildings. The problem was solved by photo-electrically controlled doors and air lock 
systems, which eliminated the air currents. 
Without the control system the maximum demand would have been 21 million Btu’s and 
additional boiler plant would have been necessary. The most economical scheme without 
photo-electrically controlled doors and air lock systems would have required 6 million Btu’s per hour at 
in estimated additional cost of £6,000 per annum. The capital outlay of £20,000 for the complete installation of 
/hoto-electrically controlled doors and air lock systems will be recovered in four years, and it will not be necessary 
'o increase the boiler plant. 


British Industrial Measuring and Control Apparatus 
f - Manufacturers’ Association of Great Britain 
t 2! Tothill Street London SW! 20 Queen Anne Street London VW! 


‘ave examples of the value of all kinds of automatic control in the boilerhouse and factory and will answer enquiries 
and supply the names of manufacturers in this field. 


Issued by NW I F E & National Industrial Fuel 
= . ed . Efficiency Service 


71 Grosvenor Street London ‘WI telephone: Hyde Park 9706 
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Scientific Instrument Manufacturers’ Association 
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“Yes, he said I needn’t take on extra staff after all...” 


“YOu KNOW when our orders were go- 
ing up and up? Our accountant told me 
we might have to take on more staff. So 
we decided to call in the Burroughs man. 
It couldn’t do any harm and his advice 
was free ... As it is, I’m more than glad. 
He went into the details with our account- 
ant, then showed us how we could 
mechanize our accounting at low cost— 
and save a lot of overtime. He certainly 
knew his job...” 

The Burroughs man is always at your 
disposal without cost. He is an experi- 
enced adviser on ail accounting and 


record-keeping systems, and well qualified 
to work with your accountant and auditor. 

He has a complete knowledge of mech- 
anized accounting. But he won’t propose 
changing your accounting methods just 
to suit certain machines. Rather, after a 
full analysis of your problem, he will 
make proposals for a rapid, economical 
and workable solution. 

If he does recommend a new system, 
he will prepare a detailed plan for it and 
help you get it working smoothly. He will 
make sure you continue to get full benefit 
from any Burroughs machine you install. 


Whatever your business, large or smal] — 
if you have an accounting problem, the 
Burroughs man can help you solve it. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest range 
of Adding, Calculating, Accounting, 
Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. 

Call in the Burroughs man as soon as 
you like— you’re committed to nothing 
and his advice is free. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroughs office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Ltd., Avon House, 356 
366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


FOR EXPERT ADVICE ON BUSINESS SYSTEMS 






One Burroughs man solved this problem. The 
Phonotas Co. Ltd. (weekly telephone cleaning and 
sterilizing service) have 80,000 separate accounts, 
and until recently, in London and in provincial 
offices, figures were copied by hand. As this led to 
errors and delays, they called in this Burroughs 
man, Mr. J. G. Winterbottom (left). He showed 
Phonotas how, with just two typewriter-account- 
ing machines and two abbreviated-description 
accounting machines, they could halve their 
accounting time, and obtain up-to-date figures— 
all without extra staff. 


CALL IN THE 
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_ DAVID BROWN and the MINING INDUSTRY 






The David Brown Companies make important contributions to progressive 










mechanization in the Mining Industry. The list includes Haulage Gears for 





underground work: Winder Gears; and Turbine Gear Units. The guarantee 


a a te 
eget Ss of the quality of this vital equipment is that the resources and collective 


skill of the whole group of companies-are behind every product. 
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THE 


‘} DAVID BROWN 
COMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors.and machinery 


BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. DAYID BROWN GEARS(LONDON) LTD. LAGONDALTD. ASTON MARTIN LTD. 
DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY.) LTD. 
» VD BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINEERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 
Vv THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY, THE KEIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LTD. 
DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (EIRE) LTD. DAVID BROWN-JACKSO¥ LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTD. 
Associated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K. cadill 
DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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f ~THERE GOES 
i MR. BAXTER, 
THE FIRM'S 
FINANCIAL 


WIZARD... 


in that briefcase 


to a big 
Friday problem. 


What’s inside? Full details of Smiths AUTOPRINT MARK 11 


Time Recorder. A Smiths is economical. It takes 


an automatic check (so that there can be no overstamps 


or double printings). And the Accounts Dept. gets an 
accurate record of each employee’s hours 
— normal time in blue; overtime and late time in red. 
It’s simple — no levers or handles to waste time — it 
prints electrically By SOLENOID on insertion of the time 
card. And its constant eficiency means not only a saving 
jn money — it promotes confidence amongst the staff, 
too. Worth looking into? A lot of big firms have done 
so already —for the name Smiths is itself well- 
known as a guarantee of good time-keeping. 
Smiths Time Recorders are available 
on sale or rental .. . details will gladly 
be sent you on request. 


FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 
MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
AND TIME RECORDERS 


Write to 


ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. LANgham 7296, Also at Manchester, 
Glasgow and Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks var 


he’s got the answer 
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Interlude 


“It is a very pleasant interlude in a |usy 
life to cross the Atlantic in one of these 
splendid ships.” That was the verdict of a 
distinguished passenger on a recent voyage 
by a Cunarder, Music, dancing, cocktails, film 


shows, or a sheltered deck chair and a |ook 
from the library —the interlude can | as 
zestfully gay or as soothingly restful as you 
please. And with salt sea air to sharpen 
your enjoyment of the wonderful food, it’s 


no wonder that it does you good to travel 
Cunard, 


Cunard 


—gracious living at its best 


For full information apply: Head Office, 
Cunard Building, Liverpool 3 (Liverpoel 
Central 9201), Cunard Building, 15 Lower 


Regent St., 


London, S.W1 (Whitehall 


7890), 88 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 — 
(Avenue 3010) or any local travel agent. A 





THE **QUEENS’’ — WORLD'S LARGEST LINERS 
PROCSte ern eee rerereeeeeesses see 
* Ample space available. FIRST CLASS AND CABIN. « 
# SOUTHAMPTON TO NEW YORK Ja 
« QUEEN MARY (viaeCherbourg)... .-- Mar 24 * 
« SCYTHIA (via Havre & Halifax, N.S.) .. am w- Mar. 25 : 
* QUEEN ELIZABETH (via Cherbourg) .. ve Mar. 30 * 
* SOUTHAMPTON TO CANADA ea 
* SCYTHIA (via Havre to meiges: Peed 3 « Maro, 
* SCYTHIA (via Havre to Quebec)... has oo. Apride y 
* LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK a 
* PARTHIA ... a 26, 
* FRANCONIA (via Cobh & Halifax, N.S) ... Av" 2 
« BRITANNIC (via Cobh) ... i sie ... Apr. 9 ¢ 
¢ LIVERPOOL TO CANADA ; ae : 
« FRANCONIA (via Cobh to Halifax, N.S.) «. ‘0% : 

« ASCANIA (to Quebec & Montreal) na ose Apr. : : 
esceeeeeeeeeeteansneeeeeeeeeeererrt 
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(in more ways than one) 


_ Laugh and the world laughs 
with you! Never before was that oid 
saying truer than it is today. 






















And never has the world been in 
greater need of a good hearty 
laugh—for laughter and 

CSS. hate cannot live long 
/.-@] @&. in the same house. 


A SMILE ON THE FACE OF THE WORLD 
‘DOCTOR IN 

el ae HE J. ARTHUR RANK Organisation has long THE HOUSE? 

mp pis realised the value of laughter. GENEVIEVE—that =p,» sain the ‘best 
delightful film of the London-to-Brighton veteran —_films of the year’ lists 
car -run—has left a trail of laughter throughout Se cout 
< =; the world. The amusing misfortunes of Norman f 

=<" Wisdom in TROUBLE IN STORE (and now in ONE 
) TURN) have brought smiles to the faces of millions. 

ther of the Rank Group’s series of comedies—DOCTOR IN THE 

—has already been sinha over 17 million people in Britain and, : GENEVIEVE? 

car, took more money than any other film at British box offices. jetties of ceed _ 

> end of 1954 it had grossed £500,000 in the United Kingdom by the New York 


a z 1 . Times, the New York 
record equalled only twice before. Now it is breaking more = 7M a et 





a is round the world. phan <orne ane ay 
3 ews, the New Yor, 
‘ WEALTH AND HEALTH Post and Time maga- 


t-class British comedies have enormous prestige value abroad. a 


nly are Such films as GENEVIEVE, TROUBLE IN STORE and DOCTOR 
HOUSE long remembered with gratitude by those who see them; 
reflect also the inner strength of a country which, in a world taut ‘TROUBLE IN 


‘car and suspicion, can still laugh at its own institutions and STORE’ 
yncrasies, Placed second among 
‘cughter can gather more tangible rewards too. Films like these the top money-making 

Kook Group comedies mean big foreign-currency earnings, including ritain ie aioe 


those all-important dollars for Britain. Laughter, Picture Herald Poll. 
in fact, is just what the doctor ordered. 
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THE J. ARTHUR RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 


SN LN Pt elie Sarin Sie RNR Ns geriy ance . 
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There is a need in most businesses 
for a hand-operated adding/listing 
machine of reduced size and low in 
price - yet incorporating every 
advanced feature of performance 
and design. Such a machine is the 


Summa 15 


Hand operated 

Capacity 10/11 columns 

Automatic printing 

Operates both in sterling and whole numbers 
Sterling Cut-off Device 

Direct subtraction and credit balance 

Prints the proof of its operations. — 


The Summa 15 is made by Olivetti 
- which means that it is a job of 
skilled precision engineering, of 
outstanding simplicity, and sturdi- 
ness itself. 


British Olivetti Ltd. 

10 Berkeley Square - London W. 1 

Sales Branches: 

London - 32/34 Worship Street, E.C. 2. 
Glasgow - 115/207 Summerlee Street, E. 3. 
Authorized dealers throughout the country 
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Steel needs paint... 
AND PAINT NEEDS LEAD | 


Twenty-five years of research by the British Iron 
fm and Steel Research Association and its predecessors 
have resulted in the recommendation of a special 


Red Lead/White Lead mixture as a priming coat 


St te 


tor steel*. For undercoats and finishing coats too, 


ed ak de 


] 


lead in the paint gives long and effective life 


however rigorous the EXpOSUre. *B.S.S. 2523 : 1954 Type CG 


ALUMINIZED TUBES 


969 


reduce your 
television costs 


Pisicchienaa costs, particularly of the expensive picture 
tube, are an important consideration when you buy a 
Television set. That is why you should choose a set that is 
fitted with an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube. 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
usar tubes give brighter, clearer 
pictures than ordinary tubes. 


WITHOUT ALUMINIZING Thus the set can be operated 


Without aluminizing, tubes waste 
half their light, 

To counteract this the brilliance 
must be increased and tube life is 
shortened. 


sceser §, 


WITH EDISWAN ALUMINIZING 


Ediswan aluminized tubes have a 
mirror backing to the screen. All 
the light is thus thrown forwards, 
giving brighter, clearer pictures and 
extra life. 





with the brilliance control at 
a lower level, and the tube 
lasts longer. 

In addition, ion burn—the 
cause of ugly brown patches on 
the screen: and ion bombard- 
ment—one of the most fre- 
quent causes of tube failure — 
are largely prevented in an 
Ediswan Mazda aluminized 
tube. It is worth your while 
to insist on an Ediswan Mazda 
aluminized picture tube—you 


get better pictures at lower cost.- 


EDISWAN 


M AZ OA 
ALUMINIZED 


CATHODE RAY TUBES 
Issued by LEAD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION | 1. enison SWAN ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, 


EAGLE HOUSE - JERMYN STREET - LONDON: S.W.1 Telephone: WHITEHALL 4178 | 155 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


eee Member of the A.E.1. Group of Companies. RV? 
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The 
Duchess 


eats off 


paper ! 


Yes she really does—those clean bright table tops 


we find in the world’s gay places are made from 


wall panellings and furniture surfaces ships, 


| AD 0 
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Steady On Your Course 


habitual alarmists been joined by many normally level- 

headed people, in Britain, France and Germany? For- 
tunately one need not suppose that a collective neurosis has suddenly 
affected a vast number of people, ranging from leaders of the Left 
to familiar occupants of correspondence columns in august news- 
papers. If facts long known are now being discussed with a new 
anxiety, and decisions taken long ago: questioned by men who had 
readily accepted them, the main explanation is the simple one that 
we are approaching another sticking point. Last week Italy gave its 
final approval to the Paris agreements on Western European Union, 
as Britain had already done. The approval of the Low Countries is 
not in doubt. The Germans have reached the final stage ; the French 
upper house is due to begin its crucial deliberations next week (an 
article on page 1005 describes the background and the senators’ 
inclinations). If favourable votes are secured, a new structure of 
unity and defence for Western Europe could begin to take shape 
before March goes out. 

Nerves are inevitably taut. As the final moment of decision 
approaches, many people, in Britain and Germany as well as France, 
are tempted to imitate Lot’s wife. Their hesitations are being skil- 
fully encouraged by a barrage of Communist propaganda in which 
threats and blandishments alternate ; and the whole drama is being 
played out under the shadow of the hydrogen bomb—which looms 
particularly dark to British eyes after the parliamentary debates on 
defence. 

An unremarked feature of Monday’s exchanges in the House of 
Commons was that both Government and Opposition started from 
the explicit premiss that a world war fought with hydrogen bombs 
would mean “the destruction of civilisation.” Both motion and 
amendment declared that there could be “ no victors.” This is the 
commen judgment in the free world. It is a logic which reinforces 
the practical impossibility of any aggressive war being launched by 
the West ; and it may be argued, as Lord Henderson argued during 
the debate in the House of Lords on Wednesday, that if it were a 
universally accepted logic, the prospects of a general settlement of the 
major issues that divide the nations would be brighter. 

It is perhaps the bleakest political phenomenon of the moment 
that the Communist regimes do not yet appear to accept this logic. 
Many people may be surprised to hear that. The limitless horrors of 
hydrogen war are a stock theme of Soviet propaganda for foreign 
audiences ; to take one of many examples, a Moscow broadcast in 
Japanese last week quoted a Russian minister as saying that “the 
next war would not spare any country in the world—it would hit 
every nook and cranny.” But at the same moment the Soviet 
domestic public was being told the exact opposite. 

The Communist line for domestic consumption was set out in 
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measured terms in a major article in Pravda on 
March 5th, as follows: 


Assertions about the possibility of the destruction of 
world civilisation if the imperalists unleash a third world 
war are theoretically erroneous and politically harmful. 
Such assertions suit only the warmongers, who hope to 
intimidate the people by atomic blackmail. . . . The 
camp of democracy and socialism is a formidable and 
indestructible force. If the imperialists unleash a third 
world war, the result will be the destruction not of world 
civilisation but of the rotten capitalist system. 

This was neither an isolated nor a strikingly new 
pronouncement. The same dogma appeared in Mr 
Molotov’s last speech to the Supreme Soviet, and of late 
there has been particular insistence on it, presumably 
reflecting a growth of doubt among the Soviet peoples. 
Thus, whatever Communists in the free world may say, 
their masters at home flatly condemn the “ no victors ” 
idea as heretical. 


* 


There is no satisfaction for the West in the detection 
of this barefaced trick. On the contrary, it is a deeply 
disturbing thought that the Soviet and satellite regimes 
should be cultivating among their peoples illusions of 
invulnerability such as Moslem fanatics used to pro- 
mise their followers in a holy war. One need not 
hasten to conclude that the Soviet leaders really believe 
all that they say in this case, and that they might thus 
welcome war as a swift and final solution to their 
problem of destroying “capitalism.” The present 
Soviet leaders can have few illusions that their regime 
would survive a world war. 

The enduring danger that the free world faces is the 
vast mass of people whose minds are now sealed off 
from reality, who can apparently be brought to accept 
new masters and new slogans without question, and 
among whom hysterical fears and hatreds are cease- 
lessly propagated. The intensity of this indoctrination 
is hardly conceived in the West, and hardly conceivable. 
To record these ugly facts is not to rule out all possi- 
bility of reaching a settlement with the masters of the 
Communist world; but it points to the inescapable 
conclusion that any western position from which a 
settlement can be reached must be based on strength, 
and specifically on deterrent strength. 

Soviet external policy in recent years has essentially 
been to prevent the West from creating that strength ; 
an effort in which tactics have necessarily been varied, 
but without the least variation in the final aim. One of 
the most obviously logical tactics has been to dangle 
under western noses the idea that negotiation with 
Russia could remove the need for all painful girding 
up of loins, and to add the threat that if the girding 
up went too far negotiation would become impossible. 
It would have been flatly contradictory to this policy 
if the Russians had actually shown themselves eager to 
reach important agreements quickly. They have taken 
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care not to. “In 1953 Mr Molotov stood off repeated 
suggestions of a conference on Germany until the end 
of the year, and when he eventually came to Berlin in 
January, 1954, he arrived stiff as'a board, his brief case 
bulging with prepared impossibilities. In the summer 
of 1954, the Prime Minister revealed on Monday, it was 
not Mr Eisenhower that slammed the door on al! idea 
of private and unconditional talks ; the Soviet goverp- 
ment had a clear offer of them, which it apparently 
chose to block by reviving the same propositions that 
had proved unacceptable at Berlin. It seems that the 
bus which the West is now accused of having missed 
during Mr Malenkov’s reign had no driver. 

A week ago, those who still fail to recognise the 
Soviet technique for what it is were provided with a 
fresh and unusually vivid piece of evidence—Mr 
Molotov’s apparent concessions to the Austrians, 
Having barred their recovery of free statehood for so 
long, he now seeks not only to pose as the champion 
of their freedom, but also to make Austria a pretext 
for immediate four-power talks which would deal with 
Germany as well, and thereby again jeopardise the 
Paris agreements. If the Austrians, after serving as 
mouse to Mr Molotov’s cat for so long, had been taken 
in by this new manceuvre, they would have shown less 
understanding of Communist methods than the mainly 
illiterate voters of Andhra. But many people in the 
West still seem to see less clearly than the Andhra 
electorate. Will they take warning from the Austrian 
episode, or from the Prime Minister’s revelations ? 


It was heartening to hear Sir Winston explaining on 
Monday that “ talks at the highest level ” must not be 
regarded as an end in themselves ; and that such talks, 
if ill-timed or held in unfavourable circumstances, would 
raise false hopes and probably make matters far worse. 
By these words the Prime Minister did something to 
limit the damage already done by the mythology to 
which he had lent his authority. He went on to speak 
of the foolishness of risking divisions between the free 
nations ; and here his position was all the stronger in 
view of the message which President Eisenhower had 
just sent to all the heads of governments concerned with 
the Western Union whose fate is about to be decided. 

The President’s message deserves the closest atten- 
tion, and not least from those whose hesitations i 
regard to -the proposed union are most lively. 
Admittedly Mr Dulles had already stated, at the Lon- 
don conference last September, the attitude that the 
United States was. prepared to adopt towards Western 
Union; but Mr Eisenhower has not been content 
merely to reaffirm the American pledge of support 
general terms, His message is remarkable for the prec 
sion of its wording, and its calm and measured tones 
suggest a much deeper understanding of Europea? 
doubts and difficulties than did American utterances 4 
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couple of years ago. The President declares his belief 
that the execution of the Paris agreements will make 
it possible to halt any attack on Western Europe “ at 

= threshold.” (General Gruenther developed this 
point on Tuesday with the straightforward argument 
-hat a German defence contribution made the difference 
between a defence concept aligned on the Rhine and 
a “forward strategy” that would provide defence for 
Western Germany.) But Mr Eisenhower has also 
‘aken pains to show his Administration’s awareness ‘of 
Europe’s present unease. His message refers four times, 
liscreetly but clearly, to fears of a rearmed Western 
Germany ; it specifically pledges the United States to 
:ssist the proposed Western Union arms controllers to 
prevent “ unjustified military preparations,” and to 
regard as a threat to Nato itself any threat to the 
“integrity or unity” of the union “from whatever 
quarter ” it may come, 
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Reassurances have never been more reassuring than 
this. Who, after reading Mr Eisenhower’s words, can 


continue to depict the Paris agreements as a reckless 
venture that will upset the equilibrium in Europe and 


drag a reluctant alliance into aggression ? Overwhelm- 
ing evidence points in the diametrically opposite 
direction. Final ratification of the agreements will 
indeed create a new situation in Europe, but it will be 
a situation not more dangerous but less, a situation in 
which the strength and unity of the western world 
can be rallied to provide a basis for dealing with the 
Communist powers on more equal terms. There has 
been ample time for the jury to consider its findings. 
Only a swift and favourable verdict can now prevent 
further damage to the morale of the waiting peoples. At 
the moment their nerves are keyed up to jangling point ; 
but if heads can be kept cool and brains clear for the 
next fortnight, all may yet be well. 


Mr Bevan’s Head 


HE first round of the Bevan battle has gone to Mr 
Attlee ; but by an alarmingly small margin. On 
the compromise amendment, his majority was only 
14 out of a total vote of 262. What must have been even 
more alarming was to find that, with the compromise 
out of the way and every man compelled to face the 
plain choice between Mr Attlee and Mr Bevan, the 
majority was only 29. This makes it harder 
than ever to solve the mystery of what possessed 
the Shadow Cabinet at their fatal meeting last week. 
Either they were very ill-informed about the state of 
mind of their colleagues, or else their mood was even 
more suicidal than had been supposed. 

For the figures of the voting on Wednesday make it 
perfectly plain how much harm has been done to the 
party, and how much more harm there is still to come. 
Whether the final result is win, lose or draw, the party is 
split. The closeness of the vote makes a compromise at 
the next stage—when the National Executive meets to 
consider Mr Bevan’s expulsion from the whole party, 
not merely from its parliamentary fraction—at once 
more desirable and more dangerous. Had the leaders 
won easily this week they could have afforded to relent 
next week. But. to falter now in pushing the affair 
through to its logical conclusion would be to concede the 
moral victory to Mr Bevan. So Mr Attlee and his col- 
‘cagues on the right wing may be compelled by the very 
revelation of their weakness to go on urging the party to 
tear itself to pieces. What is more, though they can be 
reasonably sure that they have the majority of the 
‘ourteen million Labour voters on their side, they can- 
not, after this week’s vote, be anything like sure that the 
Party Conference next October will support them. If 
they then allow the issue to become simply one of 
whether or not Mr Bevan should be expelled from the 


party, quite possibly they will be beaten. Their tactic 
must be to heighten the quarrel and threaten that they 
themselves will go if they are not supported. If the 
question is not Bevan In ov. Bevan Out but Bevan v. 
Attlee, victory is more sure. But it will also be more 
embittered. 

* 


The space that is being given to the affair by all the 
newspapers is a fair measure of the public interest. 
There is always an audience for a clash of personalities. 
But many members of the public, outside the Labour 
party itself, are sorely puzzled to know what to think 
about it. The Conservatives, of course, can simply 
rejoice. Rarely can a Government, approaching an 
awkward general election, have been presented with 
such a gift by their opponents, and Sir Winston 
Churchill—or perhaps one should already begin to say 
Sir Anthony Eden—would be less than human not at 
least to consider yielding to the temptation to dissolve 
at once. 

But for non-party men and those who try to think 
beyond the next election, the matter is more difficult. 
Nor can it be simply shrugged off as Labour’s own 
business, which other people need not mind. For the 
Labour party is Her Majesty’s Oppositien. Within a 
very short time it will be soliciting the votes of the 
whole public, and it is, in spite of everything, the only 
possible alternative government. The way it behaves 
necessarily affects the public interest. It is doubtful 
whether many outsiders to the party (the Communists 
always excepted) have much sympathy either with Mr 
Bevan as a person or with Bevanism as a philosophy. 
But without any such sympathy at all, it is still possible 
to feel doubts about a party system that imposes such 
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an extreme penalty for offences which are so difficult to 
define—and which, when defined, seem to be matters 
of personality and behaviour rather than of policy. It 
is. virtually impossible nowadays for any man to pursue 
an active Career in politics except as a member of one 


or other of the two big parties (Mr Bevan, with his firm — 


base in Ebbw Vale, is one of the rare exceptions). What 
happens to free representative institutions if too high a 
standard of obedience, conformity and respect towards 
the Leader is exacted as a condition of membership ? 

There is, of course, plenty to be said on this issue in 
defence of the Shadow Cabinet. It is the British belief 
that to have a small number of cohesive parties is essen- 
tial to the proper working of democracy, a belief that is 
hardened by observation of what happens in countries 
which allow their parties to split up too easily. But 
cohesion implies discipline, and discipline cannot 
exist without sanctions against those who offend against 
it. Any -leader of any party who feels himself 
threatened by a rival has the right to ask his party to 
choose between them. These are sufficient reasons 
against any easy acceptance of the cry that democratic 
methods are endangered because Mr Bevan is sent 
packing. There is little evidence of any especial attach- 
ment by. Mr Bevan and his friends to the rights of 
minorities. On the contrary, comparison with the 
practices of some of the constituency parties and trade 
unions that will vote for Mr Bevan next October makes 
Mr Arthur Deakin’s use of his block vote seem as 
tentative as a curate’s cough. A victory for the 
Bevanites would -hardly be a victory for democracy. 
And yet the nasty taste left by the expulsion 
remains. Practices. that would be harmless in a small 
band of insignificant sectaries are more dangerous 
when applied by one of the only two permitted parties. 
A closed shop in politics cannot be consistent with 
democracy, and it follows that the penalty of expulsion, 
if allowed at all, should be reserved for the most extreme 
cases. After this week, it probably will be. 

So much for the constitutional proprieties. But there 
is another set of questions that Wednesday’s vote also 
inevitably raises. Since it went out of office, the Labour 
Party has been performing the functions of an opposi- 
tion very badly. It is not enough for an opposition 
simply to abuse the government ; it is not doing its job 
properly unless it offers an~alternative as realistic, as 
sensible, as consistent and as honest as the government 
itself. This Labour has certainly not done. So far from 
picking up support while out of office—which is the 
duty, as well as the self-interest, of oppositions—it has 


been steadily forfeiting it. In many men’s’ minds the J 
bitterest complaint they have against Labour is that it 


leaves them no alternative but to be Tories. It is the 
rarest thing nowadays to meet a thoughtful man or 
woman, untied by past commitment to either party, 
who professes any active desire to vote Labour. This is 
not because of any brilliance on the Tories’ part. It is 
because the Labour party in Opposition, so far from 
working out a practical alternative to the Conservative 
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Government’s policies, has lost even such realis: ang 
responsibility as it showed in office, and has bee) cop- 
tent to take refuge in mere emotionalism. Ho. many 
practical suggestions have come from the Opp «ition 
in these three years that were anything more :) 1. jn 
foreign affairs, mere wishful thinking or, in home fairs, 
a desire to hark back to the siege economy of 1!\° war 
years in which Bevin and Cripps won their spurs ° 


* 


How much has this sad abdication of respon: bility 
been due to Mr Bevan’s guerrilla sniping? To quite a 
large extent, without doubt. Had he not been there to 
pounce upon anything that looked like a weakening of 
doctrine (even if it also looked like common-sens: and 
to exploit it against the leaders of the party up and down 
the country, Mr Attlee and his closest colleagues might 
have had more energies left for the real business of an 
opposition. But does it then follow that Mr Bevan’s 
departure from the party will improve matters? That 
is where doubts enter in. The right wing has used the 
manceuvre of trying to undercut Mr Bevan by adopting 
his policy so often that it is difficult to credit them with 
much real desire to stand fast on responsibility. More- 
over, what reason is there to suppose that Mr Bevan’s 
ability to tempt the weaker brethren of the party away 
from their allegiance to their leaders will be any less 
now than it has been ? His seat in the House of Com- 
mons is safe, and he has nothing now to lose in pursu- 
ing his attacks. The sheep may need just as much pro- 


. tecting from the wolf now that he will be free to roam 


all round the fold. And the head sheep may continue to 
think it the best policy to put on wolf’s clothing. 

When there are only two effective parties in the state 
—and with all respect to the Liberals, that 1s the 
position in: Britain today—it cannot be a good thing for 
one of them to get into such a mess as the L.bour 
party is now in. But the more thé causes of its being 
in the mess are analysed, the clearer it becomes that 
there is only one way out. That is for the sensible men 
in the Labour party to start fighting Bevanism as w:!! as 
Mr Bevan. By Bevanism is meant not the particular 
expedients that feature for the moment in the Bev inite 
propaganda ; for they can, and will, change. W111 1s 
meant is. the whole attitude of mind that can fir: an 
answer to any problem in expropriation at home and 
anti-Americanism abroad. In its six years of © ‘lice 
Labour mentally exhausted itself, and until i: 5a 
thought out a new set of principles and policies, “ere 
is nothing to take their place but emotions, whic” the 
irresponsible and the unscrupulous will always / ndle 
more effectively than those who are trying to be bvnest 
and realistic. You cannot beat something with no‘) ing. 
Mr Gaitskell’s only chance of winning back that «'ss!- 
dent 45 per cent of the party is to give it a new pouve 
policy that will be less concerned with ditchin: Mr 
Bevan and more concerned with beating Mr Butle: and 
Sir Anthony Eden. 
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Capital for the Professions 


T this season the Chancellor of the Exchequer is 

the target for many representations by interested 
irties for taxation relief. This year, however, one has 
een made which deserves particular consideration. 
wo weeks ago a deputation from the General Council 
‘ the Bar, the Law Society and the Institute of Char- 
‘red Accountants asked Mr Butler to take steps to 
nplement the recommendations of the Millard Tucker 
mmittee in respect of retirement benefits for self- 


mployed persons. The report appeared a year ago— 


0 late, perhaps, for consideration in what was, in any 


case, a standstill budget ; but if Mr Butler is consider- 
ing tax concessions this year it is much to be hoped 


at he will think about the plight of the professions. 


\s things are, taxation falls with unfair severity upon 


iat section of the community which lives by fees 
ither than by salaries or wages: especially on those 


members of the free professions who conduct private 
practices. 


They are not the least deserving nor the least produc- 


tive. They stand for an attitude to life which is of 
the utmost value to the nation. They are, it is true, 
: diminishing proportion of the class which calls itself 
professional. 
rivate practice, a high proportion of accountants, half 
he architects and surveyors, all stockbrokers. Over 
(000 doctors practise entirely outside the national 


Most lawyers, however, are still in 


ealth service. Even among the professions which are 


imost wholly in salaried employ, there are significant 
minorities of private consultants—engineers, chemists 


nd physicists, actuaries and so on—whose exceptional 


status, and the respect accorded it, indicate the import- 


nce attributed to independence in all professional 


But this independence is becoming yearly harder to 
istain. The salaried job is becoming the only profes- 
nal career open to the young man with no capital 
id a normal desire for some security. From the 
‘side, the remuneration of private practice may still 
-em good. But on closer examination it proves on 
srage to be less attractive, and to carry. with it many 
1ore cares and risks, than the salaried and, above all, 
-nsionable job. Independence has increasingly to be 
‘ own reward ; only the exceptionally able can make 
pay better than—or even as well as—employment. 
As an assistant in an existing partnership in, say, law 
' architecture or the City, the professional man’s 
‘arting salary may be around {600; it will rise to 
-thaps £1,250 before he becomes a partner. As a 
rtner, and between the ages of 35 and 60, he may 
m £2,000 to £3,000 a year in fees ; exceptionally, 
‘er £5,000. When he begins to think of retirement 
60, the value of his interest in the practice will be 
bout two years’ purchase of his. gross annual income 
rom it. Unless he can hang on—depriving the younger 





men of their chance to s.ake good—he will in fact have 
to retire about 65 ; he will then possess, for the support 
of his wife and dependants and his old age, whatever 
private fortune he began with 40 years previously, his 
savings (if any) and the capital value of his share in the 
practice, which in general may average £5,000 or so. 
When he is dead, there will be his life insurance. From 
the state he will get an old age pension, paid for at 
the self-employed rate—30 per cent more than the 
employed rate. 

The crucial period of his life is between 35 and 60. 
In the past, this was the period when he gave his 
children a better-than-state education and professional 
training, and made provision for a dignified old age. 
Today, if his yearly income from fees is £2,500, and 
he has a wife and two children, his net income after 
taxation is under £1,800. Income tax law—and still 
more the application of it—tends to take a more 
stringent view of what are allowable. expenses in 
the case of professional practices than in the case of 
businesses ; thus the professional man’s expense account ~ 
will not much ease his cost of living. If his children 
win scholarships a means test will deprive him of most 
of the relief this would bring to his educational budget. 
Since he is not employed he must pay out of net income 
the cost of provision for a pension. He will save little ; 
his main asset will be his professional goodwill. 


* 


How much will this be worth ? He may have bought 
his share in the practice out of a small patrimony ; but 
who is to buy it, and how? In the smaller firms the 
junior partners are faced with the problem of finding 
some thousands of pounds when a senior retires (as 
they will wish him to do). In the larger firms it is 
becoming usual for the junior partners to buy a fraction 
of the senior partners’ interests every year. For those 


_ (inevitably a growing number) entering the profession 


without capital, this is the only way ; it means that they 
must borrow on their prospects from a bank or assurance 
company against the collateral of a paid-up endowment 
policy. This cuts a big slice out of a net income of 
£1,800. It puts a literal interpretation on Bacon’s 
dictum “TI hold every man to be a debtor to his pro- 
fession.” 

Thus in the future the most productive years of the 
professional man’s life will rarely be-free from financial 
anxiety ; yet at the end the provision he will have made 
for his retirement, and for his wife and dependants, 
will be very small indeed. To live for more than five 
years. after retirement will mean to enter a period of 
increasing penury, while his retired salaried colleague 
will maintain—within the limits set by inflation—his 
standards to the end. This is not a prospect to attract 
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newly-qualified men and women leaving the university 
(or who have qualified in a practice itself). In preference 
to a splendid independence leading to nothing but 
worry, they will take the salaried jobs in government 
or big business. The idea of taking up practice to 
contribute to the continuing professional tradition, -to 
add to its body of skill and knowledge, will produce 
a shrug of the shoulders. 

The Millard Tucker recommendations (which were 
reviewed in The Economist on February 20, 1954) 
promised to remove this disincentive to the extent of 
making it possible for the self-employed to have pension 
rights comparable with those of their salaried col- 
leagues. They would permit each profession to set up 
wholly contributory funds, the contribution to which 
would be allowable as a deduction against taxable 
income. The provisions are elaborate, for they have to 
set an upper limit, and have to take into account 
existing and varied endowment insurances taken 
out by individuals ; but the provisions of the general 
practitioners’ pension scheme under the national health 
service are complicated for similar reasons—yet it was 
regarded as vital that GPs should end up with pensions 
comparable to those of salaried hospital doctors, if the 
institution of the independent family doctor was to sur- 
vive. Since the Millard Tucker scheme is for all the 
self-employed, it would be eventually expensive—some 
£77 million a year to the Exchequer, but for the profes- 
sions proper it would probably amount to a tenth of 
this sum. This indeed is the measure of the extent to 
which the self-employed have not participated in social 
security ; and it would, of course, be largely offset by 
their additional contribution to national saving. It 
would remove taxation from increased contributions to 
pension funds, but place it on the larger income 
accruing later ; at present the self-employed are taxed 
both ways and save correspondingly less. This is the 
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case that Sir Hartley Shawcross has put to the 
Chancellor on behalf of the professions: it is 4 
strong one. 

But though the Millard Tucker proposals would give 
the private practitioner greater security in old age, they 
would not meet some of the other difficulties in financ- 
ing private practice which have arisen from siceply 
progressive taxation and the redistribution of income. 
Professional bodies ought perhaps to consider setting up 
funds for financing partnership transactions at a low 
rate of interest. Another suggestion which has been 
put forward is the amending of the Partnership Act to 
allow limited partners supplying capital to professional 
concerns to draw a share in the partnership profits in 
lieu of interest. 

The professions must face the facts. Somehow a 
profession as a whole must replace the capital with- 
drawn each year on the death or retirement of its 
senior members. If the rising generation is unable to 
effect that replacement in the traditional way, the pro- 
fessions must devise new ways of attracting that capital 
—or accept the fact that their day is done. 

That would be a bad day for the country. It would 
be a day when the intimate and fiduciary relationship 
between practitioner and client would come to an end ; 
all dealings would thenceforth be with officials who 
would dole out their services with half an eye on the 
client and one and a half eyes on the clock, on promo- 
tion chances, and on departmental policy—and 
invariably according to a book of rules. The import- 
ance of maintaining an “ independent sector” in the 
professions cannot be measured by mere numbers. 
There is but one umpire to 22 footballers and 50,000 
spectators ; yet the possibility of a game turns on him. 
The brass plate takes its place with Parliament and 
press as part of the defences of the liberty of the 
individual. 


Soviet Stomach Trouble 


fo alarms and disputations, abrupt changes 
of prescriptions and even of doctors have made it 
plain that something is seriously wrong with the 
stomach on which the Soviet system marches—that is, 
with Soviet agriculture. Since Stalin’s death, the 
absorption of quantities of Argentine, Danish and Dutch 
foodstuffs by an economic body quite unaccustomed to 
such external supplies has caught the world’s eye (for a 
time Russia was the third largest importer of meat and 
dairy produce); and the linking of Mr Malenkov’s 
agricultural “sins” to his deposition, followed by the 
dismissal of ministers concerned with food and farming, 
has heightened the sense of drama. Against this back- 
ground, the orders which Mr Khrushchev issued last 
week for the decentralising of agricultural planning have 
been interpreted in some quarters as a prelude to the 


winding up of the whole Soviet system of collective 
farming. 

Undoubtedly the countryside has always been the 
Achilles heel of the Soviet regime. The heel may not 
be as vulnerable as some western observers depict it ; 
but it is a peculiarly embarrassing weakness for a regime 
which seeks not only complete independence from 
“ capitalist ” supplies but also the allegiance of peasant 
populations in backward countries. Soviet apologists 
can, of course, cite extenuating circumstances ; after 4 
civil war and two world wars, they might even claim it 
to be an achievement that the number of livestock 1s 
now not much lower than in 1913, and they can put 02 
the credit side the increased proportion of wheat i 
total grain output and great increases in cotton nd 
sugar beet. Their chief argument, however, would be 
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that collective farming has fulfilled its essential task: 
it has made it possible to extract from the countryside 
enough supplies for the industrialisation of the towns. 

It can safely be assumed that nothing is further from 
the mind of the Soviet leaders than to admit the bank- 
ruptcy of planned collective farming, for that is an 
inherent part of the Soviet system, and to jettison it 
would amount to admitting the bankruptcy of the system 
as a whole. The kolkhoz cannot be so easily uprooted 
from the Russian landscape. The present measures 
represent not the dismantling of a broken-down 
machine, but an attempt to lubricate and keep in motion 
a machine that is groaning with the strain of its effort. 
Moscow no longer tries to deny that the machine is 
inefficient. Soviet leaders have lately been crying on 
the rooftops that agricultural supplies are failing to 
match up either to growing demand or to the planners’ 
expectations, failing even to correspond to what has been 
invested in the agricultural sector. Article after article 
in Pravda denounces the “ intolerable situation” in 
state farms, in fodder output and in stockbreeding, 
revealing countless errors and failures in both produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The planners’ problem is not merely to feed a rising 
population but specifically to ensure food for the mush- 
rooming towns. Russia’s rural population has remained 

roughly unchanged since 1913 at about 120 million 
people. But during the quarter century of the planned 
era, the urban population has risen by 50 million, and 
n the last five years alone by 17 million, of whom nine 
million represent the influx from the countryside. And 
a muzhik who has come to town is not only, in 
Khrushchev’s words, “ a food producer turned food con- 
sumer” ; he is also apt to demand a richer and more 
varied diet. The promises made by Stalin’s heirs in 
1953 have whetted his appetite, and the relatively bigger 
price cuts of recent» years have also added to the 
inflationary strain. 


* 


The countryside has also been a headache for Soviet 
leaders in more than a strictly economic sense. Its life 
as well as its production cannot be controlled, planned 
and ruled as can be done in the towns. It was no 
accident that Stalin, in his last pamphlet, dwelt on the 
need to eliminate the difference between “collective ” 
property in the country and state ownership in the 
(owns. The avowed aim is to bridge the gap, to uproot 
the remnants of private property and transform the 
peasants—now collective farmers—into agricultural 
workers. A step was taken in this direction, under 
Khrushchev’s own guidance, in 1950 when some 

250,000 collective farms were amalgamated into 93,000 

‘ger units. In face of peasant resistance, however, the 
regime did not dare to proceed any further along the 
toad towards “ agro-towns.” 

Thus Stalin’s successors were left with a dual task. 
They-had to step up food supplies for the towns rapidly; 
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they were also determined in the long run to transform 
the countryside and tighten their control over it. 
Popular pressure, encouraged by the pledges made to 
the consumer by the new regime, rendered the first 
task so urgent that the second had to be pushed tem- 
porarily into the background. In the second half of 
1953 Russia’s new leaders admitted openly that the state 
of Soviet livestock was poor, and that dairy produce, 
meat, and even vegetables and potatoes were in short 
supply. Stalin’s method of coping with such a situation 
and extracting surpluses from the countryside was to 
burden it with taxes and offer low prices. In their 
urgent need, his heirs applied the opposite. remedy: 
they granted tax reliefs, reduced compulsory deliveries 
and paid higher prices. Soon afterwards, Khrushchev 
exploded another myth, that of Soviet self-sufficiency 
in grain. He insisted that the crop of coarse grains in 
particular would have to be greatly increased if his 
ambitious plans for livestock breeding were to be 
fulfilled, and “volunteers” were sent to “conquer 
land ” in cold and distant Kazakhstan and Siberia, with 
strict orders to get some 30 million tons of grain within 
a few years. 


* 


At the beginning of this year, on the eve of 
Malenkov’s sensational fall, these new policies had had 
little time to mature and the results were still very 
meagre. A slight improvement was claimed for live- 
stock, while additional grain from the reclaimed land 
was barely sufficient to compensate for bad weather in 
other regions. As yet no great achievements can be 
claimed forthe policy of incentives. Imports had to be 
continued and stocks run down still further ; yet even 
this did not prove enough to counteract the inflationary 
pressure resulting from price cuts. The sequel was 
the classical one: shortages of meat and other foods, 
queues, and mounting discontent. Khrushchev’s latest 
intervention must be seen against this background. His 
new formula, borrowed from American experience 
apparently without much consideration for climatic and 
other differences, is a gigantic, and highly dubious, 
expansion of maize cultivation for fodder. Both the 
policy of incentives and the drive eastward are to be 
continued as well. 

Simultaneously Khrushchev announced a new con- 
cession which is elaborated in the decree published last 
week. Local authorities and individual collective farms 
are promised a little more elbow room. The central 
authorities will continue to determine regional contri- 
butions and each farm will still be faced with its 
minimum quota, but both farm and district will have a 
greater say in planning and will tend to benefit more if 
they overfulfil their tasks. It would be naive, however, 
to hail this measure as a major abandonment of 
centralised planning. It is significant that Khrushchev 
announced at the same time that control over deliveries 
will be exercised by the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
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which are in effect the state’s outposts in the country- 
side. In fact, the strengthening of these bastions has 
accompanied every move of the tactical retreat. 
Khrushchev now has under his command about two 
million tractor drivers, mechanics and agronomists, who 
are independent of the collective farms and yet play a 
key role in them. Should he decide to call off the 
retreat, the 9,000 MTS would prove vantage points for 
a new offensive. A fresh attack on the property-minded 
collectives would also be facilitated by the development 
of the “ virgin lands.” There, in pioneering conditions, 
with no system of individual property to be eradicated, 
it is admittedly logical that the emphasis should have 
been put on state farms ; but it is also obvious that their 
surpluses will strengthen the government’s hand when 
it seeks to exercise new pressure on the old collective 
farms. Khrushchev may already have it in mind to call 
in this new Soviet world before long to redress the 
balance of the old. : 


His scope for manoeuvre, however, is limited. He 


Notes of the 
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cannot relax the regime’s grip much further withoy 
disrupting the whole system of planning, endangering 
supplies and courting a general collapse. Nor can he 
afford to launch an all-out offensive and risk a peasant 
upheaval in the present international situation. During 
the years of collectivisation Stalin used the foreign 
bogy merely as a pretext ; his successors are wel! aware 
that a repetition of such an upheaval now could force 
Russia to capitulate on all fronts. Thus Khrushchey 
must tread cautiously within these bounds. To overstep 
them would be to endanger the whole regime, and even 
to approach them might lead to his being overthrown 
by more nervous colleagues. Yet how much progress 
can he achieve without straying from this narrow path ? 
His abruptly changing diagnoses and remedies show 
signs of panic. The policy of incentives wil! not be 
made any easier by cuts in the planned output of con- 
sumer goods, since the Russian peasant, like any other, 
wants goods, not roubles. The situation is now un- 
doubtedly critical. 





If Eight Had Faltered ... 


VEN for such a specialist in short-head finishes as Mr 
Attlee, the margin by which Labour MPs agreed to 
withdraw the whip from Mr Bevan was disconcertingly 
narrow. Mr Fred Lee’s amendment that Mr Bevan should 
suffer no worse fate than a censure was defeated by only 
138 to 124, and the official motion to withdraw the whip 
was then carried by 141 to 112. If eight of the votes against 
Mr Lee’s amendment had gone the other way, Mr Attlee 
and the whole Shadow Cabinet would have had to resign. 
Some MPs believe that if Mr Bevan had chosen to frame 
his speech at the meeting in more conciliatory terms, this 
switch of votes would have happened. Nevertheless the 
Bevanites came out of the committee room in high fettle, 
and are now spreading the story that when the National 
Executive meets next Wednesday it will not dare to 
expel Mr Bevan from the party as a whole. The leaders 
will have made an uncomfortable bed for themselves if 
they do agree to hold back the Executive’s hand. They will 
have given Mr Bevan just the freedom of action in the 
House of Commons that he has always sought, but without 
any of the penalties outside Parliament that nowadays attach 
to a politician who does not belong to one of the big 
machines. 
Mr Attlee’s personal part in the crisis has been odd. 
It has been widely reported that he had no enthusiasm for 


withdrawing the whip, but that he accepted the majority 
view of his colleagues in the Shadow Cabinet. The fact 
that this story gained such wide credence, and was never 
denied by Mr Attlee, inevitably complicated the voting on 
Wednesday. Indeed it was only after a direct question from 
a lady MP (from the Bevanites’ point of view, an unduly 
inquisitive lady) at the meeting that he agreed that he would 
resign if the voting went the wrong way. But it is rash to 
assume that there is an immediate threat to Mr Attlee’s 
position as leader. Apart from his gift for survival, he is 
in the happy position of having no ready-made successor. 
Only a small minority of the small majority who voted for 
the Shadow Cabinet’s motion on Wednesday would really 
wish to overthrow him to make either Mr Morrison or Mr 
Gaitskell king. 


Dr Garbett and Gravesend 


NTO another split in British politics, which could have 

much more serious consequences for the country than 
the Bevanite wrangle, there has stepped this week the saving 
grace of the Archbishop of York. He wished to God, Dr 
Garbett told the House of Lords on Wednesday, that 
hydrogen bombs had never been invented. But since they 
have been, the chief justification for making them is that 
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“they will provide a shield beneath which the work for 
nf peace-making will be continued.” Dr Garbett has long been 
varded as a man of the heart-searching Christian Left, and 
he has been bombarded by letters from those who had 
sught that he might become a leader of the body of 
Christian opinion that recoils in horror from defence 
rough deterrence. It is of the highest importance that he 

. given a lead in the contrary direction. 
Kor, as was inevitable, the hydrogen bomb has now been 
ught into domestic politics. After Mr Bevan had 
mpted—with disingenuous obscurity—to cash in on the 
tional feeling agamst manufacture of the bomb, Sir 
hard Acland, the Labour MP for Gravesend, has 
cided to put the matter to the test in a much more 
rageous and honest way. He is resigning his seat and 
| fight a by-election there, against both Labour and Con- 
vative candidates, on the single issue that he opposes 
tish manufacture of thermonuclear weapons. This could 
ic East Fulham by-election of the 1950s, and nobody 
say how potent a force the pacifist vote at East Fulham 
in starting the drift to Hitler’s war. With due regard 
. Sir Richard’s sincerity—but with regard also for the 
e of peace—it is important that he should finish at the 
ttom of the Gravesend poll. But neither party should 

ly assume that he will. 


On Turkey’s Eastern Flank 
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ry HE Turks are sadly disappointed about Sir Anthony 
I Eden’s influenza, not only because they are baulked of 
visit for a second time, but because he was due at an 
pportune moment in their defence planning. Haunted as 
they are by a perpetual fear of Russian expansionism, 
rity preoccupies their minds ; for some years, they have 
t comfortable on their western flank thanks to Nato, but 
tily exposed on their eastern one. Now that their new 
i pact with Iraq is ratified, they see prospects of remedying 
4 is defect, and they had hoped that Sir Anthony would 
‘pound views much like their own about how to make 
remedy effective. In their eyes, their eastern flank will 
oecome safe only when one of their larger western allies 
is the pact. 
Sir Anthony’s diplomatic problem is not so clear cut. He 
nfronted with an Anglo-Iraqi defence treaty that expires 
1957 and a situation in which Egypt, acting largely out 
pique with Iraq, is trying to prevent other Arab states 
m joining the Turco-Iraqi group. There are two courses 
‘n to him ; one (which might be christened the Dulles 
> because it has so often been advocated by American 
; “'plomatists) is to leave Middle Eastern security arrange- 
‘ents to develop on local initiative, in the knowledge that 
government there would dream of turning in any direc- 
n but westward for help with armaments. The advan- 
(ages of this course are that arrangements spontaneously 
made tend to be firmer than sponsored ones, and are less 
ope to the accusation that they are western imperialism 
in disguise. The alternative course is to add Britain’s signa- 
‘ure to the Turco-Iraqi pact, and by doing so to impart to it 
the strength the Turks desire—a strength that they believe 
will attract Arab waverers into its orbit. 
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Pethaps they are right, but the course'they want has a 


; disadvantage ; ; it would furnish a wide range of would-be 


neutral parties in the Arab States and Iran with an argu- 
ment that Britain is back at old tricks in new guise. It 
would be likely, therefore, to divide the educated élite of 
every country in the Middle East into two.groups, one 
priding itself on realism about security, a id the other 
preening itself on seeing through western machinations. 
Picts so built have rickety foundations, and it might be 
best to let matters ride for long enough to enable the 
Egyptians and Arabs to sort out their muddled thoughts. 


Austrian Check to Mr Molotov 


HE Austrian government has refused to allow itself to 
be used by Mr Molotov as a bait for catching the prize 
German fish. Its reply to the flattering direct approach 
made from Moscow states that the Austrian peace treaty 
should be considered separately from the German question 
and that preliminary exchanges should take place to find 
out more about the new Soviet proposals. Mr Molotov had 
offered to withdraw occupation troops before a treaty was 
concluded. At last year’s Berlin conference he had declared 
that the troops should stay until all was settled in Germany. 
But the demand made in Berlin was in itself new, so that 
its withdrawal now is not a genuine concession. And he 
still proposed that the conference of the powers should deal 
with both Germany and Austria and, moreover, that it 
should take place before ratification of the Paris treaties. 
All too plainly, the Russian purpose was to keep the confer- 
ence talking until the whole plan for bringing Western 
Germany into Nato was dead. and buried. 

The conditions made by Mr Molotov for reducing the 
price he raised in Berlin were that the other treaty powers 
should join in a guarantee against any new Anschluss 
between Austria and Germany ; and that Austria should not 
take part in a military alliance or allow foreign bases on its 
soil. Both these far-reaching stipulations had already been 
agreed to by Herr Raab, the Austrian Chancellor, and Mr 
Molotov no doubt hoped that the Austrian example might 
encourage the German government to follow suit, in spite 
of the great difference between the two countries. It appears 
that the Soviet rulers are concentrating on securing their 
most vital aim—the removal of American bases from Europe 
—and are using the tactics of direct approach to Austrians 
for the purpose. The manoeuvres over the body of Austria 


are not at an end ; and it may well be that a future Federal: 


German ambassador in Moscow would be just as cordially 
approached by Mr Molotov with proposals for neutrality as 
the Austrian envoy has been in the last few weeks. 


Fair Weather Farmers 


HE result of the annual review of agricultural subsidies, 
ke published as Cmd 9406 last week, is to increase the 


value of Exchequer guarantees to farmers by some {28 
million a year. The settlement has so little relation to 
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economic realities that it can only be regarded as a pre- 
election gesture. The award is not—contrary to general 
assumptions—intended to compensate farmers for rising 
costs in the coming year ; it is expected that these will 
be absorbed in various ways without any effect on farmers’ 
profits. Inggead it seems mainly intended to compensate 
farmers for“che recent fall in their net income as a result 
of “quite exceptionally foul” weather. As such it will 
strengthen the farmers’ assumption that—come rain, come 
fine—it is the Government’s business to prevent their 
profits from falling. Certainly the endorsement of the 
settlement by the president of the National Farmers’ Union 
came as close to a purr as that rugged protagonist will ever 
emit. 

The details of the settlement are equally unfortunate. 
The fabulous pig guarantee is to be reduced by stages, 
but this year’s modest bite is unlikely (in view of the rising 
cost of feedingstuffs with which the guaranteed price 
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* Up to 1952/53, subsidies represent Government trading losses 
in respect of home-grown food plus direct production grants ; for 
1953/54 and 1954/55 they represent estimates of the cost of the 
agricultural guarantees. Subsidies are for financial years begin- 
ning April Ist and income for years beginning June Ist. 


fluctuates) to make much difference to its present cost of 
{60 million a year. Despite a slight fall in liquid milk con- 
sumption and a continued rise in production, milk prices will 
be raised—thus probably adding to the size of the surplus 
that will have to be sold at a heavy loss to manufacturers 
of milk products. About £11 million of the award takes 
the form of increased direct grants for calf-rearing, plough- 
ing-up grassland, and the application of lime and fertilisers. 
This stimulus to home production is defensible ; but, 
having given it, the Government is hardly wise also to 
increase substantially the price guarantees for oats and 
barley. 

The Minister of Agriculture claims that his declared 
policy of reducing Exchequer commitments to agriculture 
is in no way altered, but merely deferred—presumably 
until after the election. Meanwhile, the cost of the 
Government guarantees is moving fast in the wrong direc- 
tion—from about £200 million in 1953-54 to about £250 
million for the year now ending, with the probability of 
a further substantial increase in the coming year. It is 
perhaps a little unfair to make a direct comparison between 
these subsidies—even now that they contain no consumer 
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element—and the level of farmers’ net incomes in a year of 
bad weather. But the comparison is bound to be made. Its 
implication is that only about half a crown out of every 
£1 of farmers’ net incomes (estimated at some £280 
million for 1954-55) has been earned on the open market, 
The rest has been a straight gift from the taxpayer. 


Local Gains for Tories? 


HE County Council election campaigns are getting into 
full swing. The election for the London County 
Council takes place on March 31st ; the polls in the other 
62 counties in England and Wales will be held during the 
same or the ensuing week. It seems fairly certain that the 
elections will show some net gains for the Conservatives 
(whether parading under their own banner or the 
pseudonym of “ Independents”); but it is going to be 
extraordinarily difficult to interpret how significant a pointer 
to general election prospects any such gains will be. 
The outgoing county councils were elected in the early 
spring of 1952, at polls that showed about 350 net Labour 
gains of county council seats across the country. There 
was a great deal of argument at the time about how far 
these Labour gains showed that the Conservatives’ popu- 
larity had fallen away during the first five months of 
economic crisis after their return to national power, and 
how far they merely reflected a recovery in Labour popv- 
larity from its nadir in 1949 (when the previous county 
elections had been held). For what they are worth, local 
analyses at the time suggested that London voters cast their 
votes in the 1952 LCC elections in very much the same 
proportions as at the general election of October, 1951; 
but, since Labour usually tends to get a smaller proportion 
of its voting strength to the polls in local elections 
than its opponents, this probably disguised some swing 
towards the left. In other parts of the country—especially 
Essex and unemployment-affected Lancashire—there was a 
more definite leftward trend. This confirmed the evidence 
of both the Gallup Poll and Parliamentary by-elections at 
that period (the nearest by-election to the county elections 
of 1952 showed a 2.7 per cent swing to Labour compared 
with the previous October). 
If the Conservatives are now as popular as they were at 
the time of the general election in 1951—and most Con- 


“Servatives tend to assume that they are at least that—then 


they can expect fairly substantial gains in these elections ; 
although only if they“are back to their peak popularity of 
1949—which most people do not expect—should they 
recover the whole of the 350 net Labour gains of seats in 
1952. The most interesting pointer from these elections 
may be how near they approach to this figure. 


The Marginal Counties 


T is much more doubtful whether scattered Conservative 
| gains of seats in the county elections will bring them 
control of many new councils. At the moment, only 12 
of the 62 county councils have Labour majorities. Labour 
therefore has a relatively narrow front to defend. The 
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Cons_cvatives also complain that a horde of new Liberal 
candidates are appearing at the most inconvenient places 
for them. : 
Onlv three of Labour’s twelve councils—Lancashire, 
-fordshire and Essex—are generally regarded as 
marginal ; if the Conservatives and their allies should win 
back Lancashire, in view of present local difficulties, that 
vould be a triumph for them indeed. In addition to these 
onisably marginal counties there are three other Labour 
councils—Carmarthen, Northumberland and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire—that had anti-Labour majorities in 
19.  Labour’s main hope of gaining a council is in 
Middlesex, where it will need only a small additional turn- 
+ of its established voters in a few marginal seats. On 
the London County Council, Labour has been in control 
for twenty-one years—although it won a minority of the 
votes cast (but not of the candidates returned) in 1949. 
Thanks to Labour’s successes in 1952, the Conservatives 
will have to win 27 additional seats if they are to capture 
this plum. It will be a clear sign of an unexpectedly strong 
,wing to the right if they should manage to do so. 
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Marshal Aid for Khrushchev 


A T each turning point since Stalin’s death the Red Army 
{\has gained ground. After Beria’s fall security control 
1 over it was relaxed and many military figures were raised 

in rank. When Malenkov fell the “ political marshal,” 
Bulganin, took over the premiership, handing over the 
ministry of defence to the army’s hero, Marshal Zhukov. 
And now Zhukov has obtained the biggest distribution of 
marshals’ batons for years. Last week, six generals were 
given the title of “ Marshal of the Soviet Union” (the 
highest military grade), two were appointed marshals of 
artillery and two of the air force; Air Marshal Zhigarev 
was also promoted to the new rank of “ Chief Marshal ” of 
the air force. 
This prizegiving is probably designed to reinforce the 
; rmy’s loyalty to the new leadership, while at the same 
time it is being used to reward past services, including the 
umy’s part in the struggle against Beria. Thus among 
he newly promoted are to be found Vassili Chuikov, who 
iad lost his command in Eastern Germany during the 
irly days of the new regime, and Kyril Moskalenko, who 
s head of the Moscow command at the time of Beria’s 
st and is reputed to be a close collaborator of Khrush- 
But the fighting generals probably do not represent 
monolithic group any more than the party or the MVD ; 
lin used to play on their jealousies and rivalries with 
t success, 
Vhen Stalin appointed a number of new marshals 
ards the end of the war and immediately after it, his 
ct was clearly to devalue the title of a Zhukov or a 
uev. There was then only one generalissimo, and he 
supreme ; now there is none in Russia, and the newly 
pointed Grand Marshal Mao Tse-tung is unique in the 
a : Communist world. But Khrushchev and Bulganin, having 
ms ; ‘csented these glitteritig prizes to advertise their alliance 
. vith the military, might do well to ponder Machiavelli’s 
s OC maxim: never enter into an alliance with anyone 
‘ronger than yourself. 








The Link with Delhi 


OMPARED with the period three years ago when the Con- 
C servative government first came to power, relations 
between London and Delhi have vastly improved. Then 
there was a not unnatural suspicion in the Indian capital 
that those Conservatives who had opposed the transfer of 
power—and the Prime Minister not least among them— 
would prove awkward and difficult to deal with ; Mr Attlee 
and Sir Stafford Cripps had, after all, become peculiarly 
personal heroes in many Indian eyes. Now, however, Sir 
Anthony Eden’s recent visit to Delhi has set the seal on a 
friendship which has grown closer and more genuinely 
cordial each year. And this has happened in spite of the 
way in which the two peoples have so often been pulled 
in different directions. India, with Mr Nehru as its special 
spokesman, has increasingly clarified its ideas about 
Asianism in the light of experience, and the passage of events 
has led it to express them with mounting force. Britain, 
compelled by the growing gravity of developments in the 
Far East as well as in Europe to recognise the logic of its 
alliance with America, has consistently had to sharpen the 
edge of realism in its Asian policy. - 

Sir Anthony Eden’s visit to Delhi on his way back from 
the Bangkok conference appears to have liad almost as much 
impact on Indian thought as Indian views have in the past 
had on the Foreign Office. The result has been that, 
although the British have sometimes sailed pretty close to 
the wind in provoking serious misgivings in America, they 
have also now had a marked success in putting the American 
point of view across in Delhi. And that is of real value. On 
the one hand, official Delhi is ready and willing to g6 on 
using what influence it can with the Chinese Communist 
regime in favour of a peaceful settlement of the Formosa 
issue on lines which do not simply involve Chinese Nation- 
alist capitulation. On the other, the Indian press and public 
opinion have given Mr Dulles’s several recent policy pro- 
nouncements the benefit of the doubt. For India, as the 
mirror of Asian opinion, to acknowledge both the realities 
of domestic American politics and the sincerity of the 
Administration’s desire for peace is a definite step towards 
an easing of the tension in the Far East. 


One Lesson from ¥alta 


HE manner in which the Yalta documents were eventu- 
Fe ally made public could hardly have been less happy. 
Apart from the obvious untimeliness of giving a full account 
of secret proceedings so soon after their occurrence, and 
the even more questionable action of issuing it in the face of 
the stated objections of interested parties, the abrupt and 
unexpected timing gave the fullest scope for the circulation 
of phrases ripped out of a context which was at first avail- 
able only to.a few people. Some of the hares thus started 
will probably never be caught. 
Nothing would be more ill judged than a hasty attempt to 
reassess the Yalta decisions themselves on the basis of the 
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first scrappy reports-of what seem to have been pretty 
scrappy records. But the mere appearance of the Yalta 
papers at this moment prompts one very relevant reflec- 
tion. At that conferencé in early 1945 three heads of strong 
wartime governments were in a position to take sweeping 
decisions with every prospect of carrying them out unchal- 
lenged by domestic opposition or by smaller partner nations, 
A few months after Yalta, their armies bestraddled the 
globe ; and whether the decisions they had reached were 
good or bad, the fulfilment of them was a relatively simple 
task. The Yalta type of negotiation is therefore utterly 
irrelevant today. 

Today, no head of government in any one of the major 
nations could commit his country across a table, in Yalta, 
in Stockholm or anywhere else. Each would have to return 
to face highly critical opponents at home ; each would have 
to pay a heed to the fears and feelings of smaller allies that 
was evidently felt to be unnecessary at Yalta.. This applies 
equally to both sides of the iron curtain ; in fact, in the 
present state of affairs in Russia it is virtually impossible to 
reconcile the “highest level” concept with that of “ col- 
lective leadership ” and-with the obviously unfinished tussle 
for power in the Kremlin. 


In the Air 


HE debate on the Air Estimates was notable for a 
T closely-reasoned but still inconclusive argument by the 


Under-Secretary. of State for Air that Britain had better - 


fighter defences than other countries (and would have still 
better soon); and for the reiteration by other members that 
there was no defence against the hydrogen bomb. Mr 
Ward refused to be drawn on the one point that decides 
whether or not fighter defence. can de its job: the propor- 
tion of kills that the complex defences of today, and the still 
more complex fighter-and-missile defences of tomorrow, 
could expect to achieve. But he did emphasise—though it 
will probably soon be forgotten—that fighter defences are 
part of the deterrent. They limit the potential enemy’s 
striking force to his latest bombers ; force him to equip 
them all, or nearly all, with the most expensive weapons ; 
and ensure that he faces the fact that, since a strong fighter 


defence puts quick victory out of reach, aggression is 


simultaneously suicide. 

Whether the fighter wing of the deterrent is as good as 
Mr Ward made out is another matter. He accused Opposi- 
tion members of doing untold harm to their country by 
denigrating it. He -went bail for the Hunter as superior 
to any Russian or American fighter. He made an effective 
case for keeping Meteors and Vampires for the RAF as a 
weapon not only against diversionary raids or airborne 
landings, but as a check to the Russians using their large 
stock of obsolescent TU4s against Britain ; and he flatly 
denied Mr Wyatt’s suggestion that the Meteor’s guns do not 
fire at 300 knots and over. But the Minister of Supply had 
to retrieve his gaffe about the American F86D, which is a 
single seat night fighter, such as he had rashly declared was 
unsuitable for the British climate. It seems that nobody 
wants the Americans to think that their squadrons of F86Ds, 
which are training here, are wasting their time. 
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Kenya—Progress and Anxiet y 


M* MICHAEL BLUNDELL, settlers’ leader in 1! Kenya 
multi-racial government, felt reasonably sure in 
advance that if he submitted himself and his support for 
the Lyttelton multi-racial experiment to’ his constituents he 
would get a vote of confidence. He has been reward: | in the 
event, and doubly so by bringing in Mr Humph: ey Slade 
to make the case against himself. But there is litti: doubt 
that if the reles were reversed Mr Slade would get a com- 
parable majority for. his bitter anti-government, -acialist 
policies from his constituents in the Kinankop. Moreover, 
when the vote was taken on the amnesty to Mav Mau it 
was narrow, even though Mr Blundell said it would be — 
tactically effective in disrupting the forest gangs. [: is too | 
sooh to suppose that the majority. of settlers are rallying 
behind Mr Blundell, or reconciling themselves to Asian or 
African Ministers, They are definitely apprehensive about 


the coming Royal Commission report, and they wil read | 3 


the debate on colonial affairs in. the House of Commons 
this week with gloom. 

For, despite party differences, that debate revealed the 
broad support of British opinion for the British Govern- 
ment’s policy in Kenya. The Colonial Secretary, in a 
comprehensive progress report on Kenya; showed that the 
Lyttelton policy was payitig dividends. He pointed to the 
increasing attacks on the terrorists, the improving loyalist 
defences in Kikuyuland, and the start made with plans both 
for economic and psychological rehabilitation. He was 
enthusiastic about closer administration in the reserves. 
He promised a new approach to the condition of urbanised 
Africans, and implementation of the report of the com- 
mittee on African wages. But he left largely-unrelieved the 
widespread anxiety about “certain strictures made by 
judges and others with regard to judicial conduct in Kenya.” 
Although the Kenya judges disagree with each other. reports 
of conduct repugnant to British ideas of justice or fair play §& 
continue to reach this country ; they often lack chapter and 
verse, but usually imply that evidence is skilfully and 
co-operatively suppressed. Mr Blundell hinted that abuses 
by loyalist forces were part of the reason for oflering a 
parallel amnesty to Mau Mau, In all this, far too /ittle 1s 


known for certain, and the miseries of Africans awaiting 


screening, or living between the Mau Mau and (oyalist 
forces, is still little understood. This is the dark side of 
the otherwise more hopeful Kenya situation. It cannot be 
ignored. It is to be hoped that the British Government 
will investigate the possibility of a full-scale juridical quiry. 
It would be unpopular in Kenya, and it would m:<< Mr 
Blundell’s position still more difficult ; but nothing |-+s wil 
ease the British colonial conscience. 


Glut in the Deep-Freeze 


T a time when politicians clamour for cheaper mei & 


the butchers are largely unable to sell anyth og but & 
the dearest. The housewife, who spends lavishly © ¢ve'Y | 
other kind of frozen food, is averse to frozen beci- | 
even at prices one-fifth lower than under control, ind at 
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Maybe one day... 


Maybe one day his wish will be granted . . . he will 
become a doctor. And then, whatever his branch of 
the profession, he will find he can rely implicitly on 
the wide range of Philips medical equipment: X-ray 
apparatus for diagnosis or therapy; electron micro- 
scopes to explore the world of the ultra-minute; 
radio-active isotopes for tracer techniques; electro- 
cardiographs for determining the heart’s efficiency. 
Philips are making a worthy contribution to the 
medicine of today . . . and to the better medicine of 
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CONTRIBUTE TO THE BETTER 
WORLD OF TO-MORROW 
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The Plessey unique design HYDRAULIC 
PUMP is the basis of the heavy lift 
operation of agricultural implements in 
modern British “ powered” cultivation. 
It is typical of countless vital products 
supplied by Plessey to the Mechanical, 
Electrical, Electronic and Aircraft 
engineering industries. 

Managements in these industries are 
invited to acquaint themselves with the 
vast development and productive potential 
of the Plessey Group of Companies when 
considering forward production of 
finely engineered equipments. 


most British 
tractor manufacturers 


rely on 
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lilustrated are: The Massey-Harris 

744 Diesel, the Bristol ‘22’, the 
McCormick International Super BWD-6 
and the New Fordson Major. 


hydraulic pumps 
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little more than half the present price of home-killed. The 
meat importers, who are at their wit’s end to find storage 


space, have had to ask Australian and New Zealand exporters 
o slow down shipments for the time being. 
[In part—but only in part—this resistance to imported 


meat may be due toa fall in its quality since the 1930s. 


Before the war about half of Britain’s meat supply was im- 


oorted, but the ratio of frozen to chilled beef was 1:3; today 


imports account for only about a quarter of total supplies, 
but the ratio of frozen to chilled beef is 15:1. The chilled 
beef came (and is just beginning to come again) mainly 
from Argentina, whose diminished contribution to Britain’s 
table has been replaced by Australia and New Zealand. 
These dominions might do a little better if, in spite of their 
creat distance, they chilled more of their meat instead of 
freezing it. But sales of such chilled beef as they already 
send suggest that only fresh meat is good enough for many 
British housewives under conditions of full employment. 

Why this should be so is debatable. Perhaps memories 
of ewe mutton and other unpalatable frozen rations have 
something to do with it. The Ministry of Food clearly 
believes that the butchers are also partly responsible. In a 
letter addressed this week to their national federation, the 
Ministry suggests that butchers may be reluctant to handle 
frozen meat because it is more trouble, and—more important 
—that they have been inclined to level out their prices by 
squeezing the margin on fresh meat and raising it on 
imported meat. The price system is, being misused to choke 
off demand for the very cuts that are most readily available. 
This is hard on the exporters overseas. It is also hard on 
the taxpayer, for it presumably means that some 66,000 
tons of meat in the Ministry’s store, accumulated under the 
bulk contracts, will have to be sold at a loss. The fuss of 
the last few days, however, will at least bring it to the 
housewife’s attention that there is plenty of cheap meat 
about ; and as supplies of home-killed meat fall in the spring 
and early summer, she may be more willing to give a frozen 
joint a trial, 


A Governable France? 


XCLUDING the Communists, more than a quarter of 
the deputies_in the present Assembly have at some 
time been members of the government. It becomes insult- 
ing not to have been a minister like everybody else.” This 
striking illustration of France’s notorious governmental in- 
stability appears in the introduction to the constitutional 
Bill presented last week. by M. Paul Reynaud, the former 
premier. His purpose is to strengthen the proverbially weak 
executive, and the chief means proposed is to make dissolu- 
tion automatic if a government is brought down within 
‘wo years of its formation. The British system is, in fact, 
M. Reynaud’s model, but, he argues, “ each disintoxication 
must be progressive,” and this limited stabilising device is 
the most that can be attempted for the moment. 

Nobody will deny the inherent weakness of a French 
sovernment or the ingenuity of M. Reynaud’s proposals. 
Yet is there not some confusion in all these discussions 
between cause and effect, between the cart and the horse ? 
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The principle of dissolution works smoothly in Britain, and 
the threat, in fact; seldom needs to be put into effect, because 
the whole system is based on the existence of two dominant 
and disciplined parties. In France, where, again with the 
exception of the Communists, the parties are as inchoate as 
they are numerous, the verdict of the electorate could prove 
no less confusing than that of the Assembly. Even if the 
threat of dissolution tended to crystallise small groups into 
two opposing blocs, thus providing a substitute for the two- 
party system, it would be extremely difficult to form a left- 


~ wing alliance without the five million Communist votes. 


The vagaries of the French political system can hardly be 
stopped with a stroke of the pen. 

There is, however, a more practical obstacle to M. Rey- 
naud’s plan—Frenchmen’s general suspicion of a strong 
executive. In a country still haunted by the ghost of two 
Napoleons, “ Assembly rule” is the conscious choice of 
many left-wing republicans, who would even prefer some 
degree of anarchy to the danger of dictatorship. Above all, 
deputies seldom like to abandon their prerogatives, and it 
will be a miracle if M. Reynaud gathers in this Assembly 
the two-thirds majority needed for a constitutional amend- 
ment. Indeed, it will be quite an achievement if he carries 
through his preliminary Bill which seeks to make it easier 
to alter the constitution. 


Troublemakers in Vietnam 


FEW weeks ago, it appeared that Mr Diem, the south 
Vietnamese premier, was beginning at last to turn 
the corner. The surrender of various sectarian army leaders, 
the launching of a land reform programme and the legal 
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action taken against public figures for alleged corruption 
were all signs of his increasing authority. Since then, how- 
ever, the centrifugal tendencies of the sects have again taken 
shape in armed insurrections. These outbreaks are perhaps 
inevitable, since they express the resentment of local 
chieftains at the prospect of losing their autonomy through 
the threatened integration of their lands into the national 
army, and at the loss of subsidies hitherto paid by the 
French. They are none the less a disquieting proof that 
the anarchic trends in the non-Communist south are far 
from cured. 

It appears, however, that these outbreaks do not by any 
means amount to a civil war, as some newspaper reports 
have suggested. Minor clashes have occurred in the area 
just south of the 17th parallel reoccupied after its evacua- 
tion by the Viet Minh ; but the 600,000 deserters in the 
region are in no sense a coherent force, and surrenders 
may be expected from time to time. A more serious threat 
comes from the neo-Buddhist Hoa Hao sect in Cochinchina. 
However, this week’s news that Bao. Dai, still in exile in 
Cannes, has turned down sectarian demands for the re- 
moval of Mr Diem, confirms the latter’s hold on the premier- 
ship. With continued backing from the Americans and, at 
least in a negative sense, from Bao Dai, Mr Diem is tem- 
porarily unassailable. If the sectarian leaders can be per- 
suaded to accept this reality, they may resign themselves to 
the inevitable loss of their autonomy ; and only then can 
the south hope to become truly unified. 


He Who Gets Slapped 


oscow’s efforts to win back Jugoslavia reached a 
M new peak last week when it firmly turned the other 
cheek to Marshal Tito’s public strictures on its behaviour. 
In a speech to the Federal Assembly the Marshal had 
roundly declared that it was nonsense to say—as was being 
said behind the iron curtain—that the improvement in 
Jugoslav-Soviet relations was due to the Jugoslavs’ realisa- 
tion of the error of their ways and their efforts to make 
amends. He declared that Mr Molotov in his statement 
to the Supreme Soviet had “in a way echoed these mutter- 
ings,” and he issued a blunt warning that such manceuvres 
could only cast doubt on the sincerity of Soviet policy and 
impede the process of “ normalisation,” which in any case 
was difficult enough for the Jugoslavs “ after all the insults 
we had to endure through no fault of our own.” 

Marshal Tito may have calculated that this outburst 


would not only have a salutary effect in Moscow but would: 


also help to blow away some loose and wishful thinking 
among his own followers. Moscow’s reaction, however, 
was surprising and rather disconcerting. It was, first, to 
publish a summary of the speech without comment, and 
then to issue in Pravda a soothing commentary which 
blandly denied the existence of the statements of which 
Marshal Tito complained. The reason for this attitude is 
not far to seek. It is, in fact, given in the same Pravda 
article, which goes on to state with the greatest emphasis 
that the co-ordination of Jugoslav and Soviet efforts to safe- 
guard peace and international security is of particular im- 
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portance. In other words, the Russians are determined to 
plug away at their plan to draw in the Jugoslavs as founda. 
tion members of Mr Molotov’s familiar “ Eu: pean 
security” plan. And they have had the sense to see that g 
show of sweet reasonableness is their only hope of ; tting 
anywhere with Belgrade. Borba, however, has ready 
bounced back like a rubber ball and while agreeins with 
Pravda that Soviet-Jugoslav relations should be imp:oved, 
has taken it firmly to task for ignoring the “seres of 
notorious, monstrous and impossible accusations 2:ainst 
Jugoslavia ” which came from Russia after 1948. 


The Growing Productivity of Capital 


F any medals were awarded for bravery in parading 
] economic statistics, Mr Colin Clark would be a much- 
decorated veteran. It is a pity that in interpreting them 
he sometimes seems to stand on his head. An extraordinary 
example occurred last week in his talk—which he culled 
“The Declining Importance of Capital ””—on the Third 
Programme of the BBC. 

Mr Clark’s figures suggest that at an early stage of 
industrial development a country’s capital may have to 
increase at a faster rate than its current output can ; but 
that in advanced countries—and he believes that this has 
been true of the United States and Britain for well over 
twenty years—an increase in capital stock is followed by 
a more than proportionate increase in output. This is not 
altogether surprising: build a railway across an undeveloped 
country, and in its early years it is likely to be less fully 
and profitably used than the London-Birmingham line. 
There are certain caveats that should be entered about Mr 
Clark’s figures for the United States and Britain, but their 
main import is likely to be correct. In the advanced 
countries output probably has been expanding faster than 
capital in recent years: in other words, the marginal pro- 
ductivity of new capital has been going up. 

So far, so heartening. But Mr Clark’s next step is extra- 
ordinary. With a stationary labour force, he says, Britain 
cannot expect to go on increasing its output by more than 
two or three per cent a year—he himself believes that the 
increase will be much less. To achieve this arbitrarily 
assumed increase in production, Britain will need to add 
to its capital stock by less than two or three per cent 4 
year, and it can do this by devoting less than five per cent 
of its national income to net investment. After providing 
for normal wear and tear (which, although Mr Clark does 
not point this out, now absorbs nearly 10 per cent of gross 
national product) Britain had better invest the rest of its 
savings in India and other undeveloped countries—w cre, 
on Mr Clark’s showing, the immediate productivity of 
capital must surely be lower than here. If this wes an 
ethical argument, it could be understood ; as an economic 
argument it can be justified only by the assumption 0! an 
arbitrary ceiling to production increases, which—wh.tcver 
its historical justification—the heartening capital figu:es (if 
they are right) should help to dispel in the future. Bclore 
this doctrine attracts wider currency, its basis shou'd be 
understood. It is only because—in flat contradiction [0 
his own statistics—Mr Clark believes in relative stagnation 
that he is opposed to investing in domestic success. 
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Finland’s Creaking Coalition 


HE uneasy coalition between Finland’s two largest 
parties, the Agrarians and the Social Democrats, 
vas running into trouble even before the strike of govern- 
nent employees broke out on Wednesday. In a recent 
arliamentary debate about the subsidy on butter a motion 
a Social Democrat MP was unexpectedly defeated by 97 
ies to 88, and a Social Democrat paper has attacked the 
\yrarians for voting with the right-wing opposition against 
heir partners in office. The vote, in effect, urged the 
vernment to drop as soon as possible all the subsidies 
hich it introduced last November. This would be 
ithema to the Social Democrats. It is significant that the 
mmunists appear to have stood shoulder to shoulder with 

n in the voting on the butter subsidy. 
On the face of it, the coalition is a union of incompatibles ; 
» Agrarians speak for the farmers, the Social Democrats 
: the poorer townspeople. It has held together in office 
far because the universal dislike of the Finnish Com- 
nists precludes a wholly left-wing grouping, and because 
ny members of the right-wing parties mistrust the attitude 
hich Dr Kekkonen, the Agrarian premier, displays towards 
Russia. But the two parties do not find each other very 
congenial bedfellows. Mr Veikko Vennamo, the assistant 
inister of finance and an outspoken Agrarian, has been 
1ying sharp things about his Social Democrat colleagues, 
cusing them on one occasion of neglecting the interests of 
e farmers. Dr. Kekkonen has long had his eye on the 
presidency, elections for which are due early next year ; 
but other people do not share his enthusiasm, and there 
iave already been rather wild suggestions that the 84-year- 
old President Paasikivi should be drafted for yet another 
term of office. The Social Democrats have arranged to 
elect their candidate in June. Most important of all, the 
pring is bringing with it a heavy crop of wage disputes. 
Despite the government’s success in keeping down the cost 
of living by means of subsidies and cuts in purchase tax, 
23 more collective work agreements were denounced at the 
end of last month, and something like 80 wage claims are 
now outstanding. Many Social Democrats are going to find 
their loyalties tugging in different directions over this issue. 


No Roast Pigeons in Budapest 


, [™ Hungarian Communists have just completed another 
round in their long drawn out struggle over power 

ind policies. For some time it has been a safe guess that 
omrade Nagy was getting the worst of it in his duel 
with Comrade Rakosi ; last week the central committee of 
‘ne party uncompromisingly confirmed this. Mr Nagy 
owes his eclipse to two things. In the first place, what 
nould have been a triumphant progress down the “ June 
road” of 19§3 has turned into a dismal fiasco. Industry 
1 agriculture continue not merely to stagnate, but even 
slow down, and the people seem as unwilling as ever to 

it their shoulders to the wheel ; Mr Nagy is accused of 
‘cating an atmosphere of complacency “in which one 
‘aits for the roast pigeon to fly into one’s mouth.” In 
‘© second place—and this is even more important—the 


Hungarian premier seems to have forgotten his duty to 
the party. He is accused of denying and belittling the 
party’s “ magnificent victories”; and in organising the 
new People’s Patriotic Front he has forgotten that—in the 
words of the central committee—“ the most important 
thing in the work of every mass organisation is to make 
sure of the party’s leading and directing role.” This is 
what comes of trying to enlarge the popular basis of a 
Communist regime. 

The central committee does, it is true, maintain that the 
“new course” economic policy introduced in June, 1953, 
was “correct” and continues to be the official policy of the 
party ; in the committee’s view, all it now proposes to do 
is to correct “right-wing deviations” from this policy. 
This argument may be theoretically sound, but it will 
deceive nobody. What matters is the practical implication 
of the shift in emphasis away from light and towards heavy 
industry. Lip service is still being paid to the needs of 
the consumer and the importance of helping the private 
farmer ; but collectivisation is again to be pushed ahead 
(albeit “ primarily by enlightenment”) and in the second 
five-year plan, to begin next year, heavy industry is to have 
clear priority. Mr Nagy may, indeed, have failed to strike 
a proper balance between light and heavy industry ; but 
it is very unlikely that Mr Rakosi will do any better. 


Migration to America 


There arrived in the United States in 1854, according 
to a return lately laid before Congress, 460,474 persons, 
of whom 49,000 were from Great Britain and 101,606 
from Ireland—total from the United Kingdom 150,606, 
against 206,000 from Germany, 13,000 from France, and 
13,000 from China and the remainder various. This 
return takes no notice of the number of persons returned 
from the States, and latterly, as we have already recorded, 
the number is considerable. Though it is probable that 
an additional number of Irish reaches the States through 
Canada, not included in this return, still the fact is certain 
that the number of Germans now annually arriving in the 
States exceeds the number of Irish. The latter begin to 
be wanted at home: the alterations lately made in 
property in Ireland will speedily permit that country to 
advance very rapidly. . . . There is plenty of land yet 
uncultivated, or incompletely cultivated, in Germany— 
plenty of available means of industry and life in every 
part of Europe ; but the manner in which the soil is 
appropriated, and political and commercial restrictions 
imposed on almost every kind of business, are moral 
obstacles to the people making use of the physical advan- 
tages of their situation. Many of the moral disadvantages 
under which the Irish laboured are removed ; others are 
in course of removal ; and their own progress will ensure 
an increased power to remove them. . . . It is rather 
curious . . . to find the German States carefully educating 
their people to make them good Republicans. In this, 
however, lies another source of improvement for the 
States. The better educated quiet Germans will prob- 
ably make at least less heated politicians than the Irish ; 
and, as the Germanic element of their society increases, 
the world will hear less than at present of the wild policy 
which sometimes characterises the Americans. Our war, 
too, will probably operate to prevent the Irish from 
emigrating in such numbers as heretofore to the States, 
which will make the emigrants from the Continent more 


welcome, 
The Economist 


March 17, 1855 
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Letters to the Editor 





Hire Purchase Controls 


Sir—In your issue of February 26th you 
argue that specific controls are a retreat 
from principle. There is always a strong 
case against trying to do by specific 
controls what can be done by a general 
cut which would avoid administrative 
anomalies and give the consumer greater 
freedom. However, hire purchase is an 
exception. 

A rise in Bank rate is an effective 
check in most money markets because 
“true interest” is a large proportion of 
the total interest charge. A one per cent 
rise in Bank rate is effective against 
mortgages and debentures whose interest 
rates are only four or five per cent, and 
against common stocks whose effective 
rates of return are three to seven per 
cent. The rates on hire purchase are 
much higher and consist mostly of “ risk 
premium ” and administrative costs. An 
increase in the “interest” element of 
these rates amounts to a small increase 
in the total rate, and one cannot expect 
the increase to have much effect on the 
volume of hire purchase credit. In view 
of the rates that people are willing to 
pay in order to buy on hire purchase, 
it is difficult to believe that an additional 
one or two per cent would have any 
effect on them. Given continued high 
incomes the consumer will finance any 
extra charges or risks which the market 
feels it must cover. 

In consequence, a damper can be put 
on hire purchase credit only by a radical 
increase in the monthly outlay of the 
buyer, and this can be assured only if 
the payment period is made short 
enough to raise the monthly payments 
by a significant amount.—Yours faith- 
fully, WALTER C. NEALE 
Yale University. 


Price Maintenance 
Defended 


Sm—In The Economist of March sth 
your correspondent, Mr Harris, writes: 
“ . . the system of price maintenance 
must cover the least efficient and highest 
cost traders’. ..” This statement surely 
discloses ignorance of how a modern 
trade association functions and how a 
price is decided. 

When prices are based on the produc- 
tion costs of a group of manufacturers 
the costs of those producers which 
reflect inefficiency are normally dis- 
carded by a trade association. It is 
sometimes decided that the figure of 
the lowest cost producer should be used 
as a fair basis for deciding a price, but 
this cannot always be done. The figure 
may, for instance, relate only to par- 


ticular circumstances of short duration 
and may not be representative. The 
aimy is normally to find the average cost 
of efficient production, and regular re- 


‘visions are made, taking into considera~- 


tion quantities produced and improved 
efficiency in manvfacturing processes. 

The efficient cost figure set by an 
association naturally becomes the figure 
after which each manufacturer strives. 
If he fails to reach it, he soon loses 
ground in competition with his rivals 
within the association. Furthermore, 
if the expensive producer does not im- 
prove his efficiency he may have to sell 
at a loss and find himself faced with 
bankruptcy. There is no question of 
protecting the “least efficient” pro~- 
ducer, as Mr Harris believes.—Yours 
faithfully, 


London, S.W.7 CoLLIn Brooks 


Making West Africa Pay 


Smr—Whilst I hesitate to add to a con- 
troversy that has perhaps gone on too 
long, I feel that some of your reviewer’s 
remarks in your issue of February 26th 
on Mr P. T. Bauer’s “West African 
Trade” cannot pass without challenge. 

The reviewer gives the impression 
that, in the long argument concerning 
the marketing boards in West Africa 
(now ,in its fifth year), the opposition 
has been routed and Mr Bauer left in 
victorious possession of the _ field. 
There are many who would not agree 
with this view. 

Your reviewer summarises Mr Bauer’s 
condemnation of the past policies of the 
boards. In some cases, however, the 
data required in order to give a final 
verdict on the effects of these policies 
are just not available. This particularly 
applies to the effects on production and 
incomes. 

Mr Bauer’s book contains the case for 
the prosecution, fully documented, .but 
substantially the same as that which he 
has put forward elsewhere. Mr Bauer 
has had the opportunity of reaching a 
large and important public opinion 
through newspapers, the academic 
journals and, more recently, on the BBC, 
Given the authority and persuasiveness 
of his attack the surprising thing is that 
he appears to have had so little influ- 
ence ; today the marketing boards con- 
tinue to operate as they did when 
founded, and those in control of them 
must either have regarded Mr Bauer’s 
case aS wrong, or as irrelevant, or both. 
The puzzle is to explain why the 
African politicians and administrators 
who are now in effective control of the 
policy of the boards have not seen fit to 
change them. 
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Part of the answer is probably that 
while Mr Bauer’s economic analysis jg 
often irrefutable, his political econom 
is unacceptable to the West African 

litical scene today. For example 
whilst: there have been a few cases of 
criticisms by Africans of the Pricing 
policies of the boards, nobody has 
seriously proposed any change in the 
system, What little agitation there has 
been has favoured extending it to other 
products, particularly hides and skins. 

West Africans are reaching political 
independence to find that eighty per 
cent of their export trade is not in the 
hands of expatriate firms, but of public 
boards that are ultimately under their 
control. This is, perhaps, the main 
reason why the long attack on the 
marketing boards seems to have had 
such little influence in “ the dark places 
of colonial treasuries.”—Yours faith- 
fully, E. K. Hawkins 
West African Institute of Social 

and Economic Research, Ibadan 


Forbidden Topic 


Smr—In your issue of March sth you 
argue that landowners ought to get their 
rents up to an economic level rather 
than ask for more state aid in the form 
of grants, lower death duties and 
cheaper long-term loans for improve- 
ments. As you say, the machinery for 
raising farm rents is available, and on 
the face of it it appears odd that rent 
should lag so far behind increases in 
costs, 


I should like to explain briefly some 
of the reasons. If a landowner cannot 
get agreement over a revised rent with 
his tenant, he must go to arbitration. 
This is expensive, as it may involve him 
in professional fees amounting to a con- 
siderable sum. Arbitrator’s awards 
refer to current conditions, but do not 
start to operate until many months after 
they have been made (anything up to 
eighteen months or more). So, with 
rapidly rising costs, the new rents may 
already be out of date by the time they 
begin to operate, and they must run for 
at least three years before they can be 
revised again. On top of this, one must 
take into account that some awards are 
undoubtedly influenced by the current 
average level of rents in the neighbour- 
hood, and are seldom “economic,” 
taking all the landowner’s commit- 
ments into account. There is, however, 
a tendency for professional men to begin 
to. approach problems of land valuation 
and rent in the light of changed modern 
conditions. But it is a very slow busi- 
ness to alter the climate of opinion as 
to what is an equitable rent, and mean- 
while the gap between outgoings and 
rent is inadequate to meet the heavy 
investment necessary to modernise agri- 
-cultural equipment on top of the normal 
programme of maintenance.— Yours 


faithfully, 
W. R. Burret, 
Chairman of Policy Committee 
Country Landowners’ 
Association, S.W.1 
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Demolition in South America 


Atlas-Copco puts compressed air 
to work for the world 


In the hands of a sculptor, small pneumatic tools by Atlas- 
Copco are producing work in Norway which may live for 
centuries, Atlas~-Copco concrete breakers, in the hands of 
South American workmen, are demolishing relics of the past 
to make way for new roads which will eventually bring the 
benefits of modern civilisation to many more thousands of 
people. As in Northern Europe and South America, so in 


almost every part of the world—Atlas-Copco is on the job 
wherever compressed air is working hardest. It is almost im- 
possible to name an industry in which Atlas-Copco has not 
found some justifiable application for compressed air. Add 
to this, the servicing and delivery facilities of allied com- 
panies* in 37 countries, and you realise why Atlas-Copco 
are among the world’s leading compressed air specialists. 


*Atlas-Copco embraces companies trading under the names Atlas, Atlas Diesel, Atlas Polar, Atlas-Copco, Copco, Delfos and Sampa. 


Enquiries in the U.K. should be addressed to THE ATLAS DIESEL COMPANY LTD., Beresford Avenue, Wembley, Middlesex. 
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Men who guide the destinies of the 
world wear Rolex watches 


YOU KNOw their names as \« 


Ow 
your own. You know their fac. m 
a thousand newspaper photoy::phs. 
their life stories from a hundred myaga- 
zine articles. You have seen the) and 
heard their voices on newsre: id 
on your television screen. Their actions 
and decisions influence the pattern of 
our lives. 

We cannot mention their nanies. or 
show pictures of them. It would not 
be fitting to do so, for they include 
royalty, the heads of states, great ser- 
vice commanders. But we invite you 
to look carefully at the next pictures 
that you see of them, at their wrists as 
well as their faces and clothes. You 
will notice that in almost every case 
they wear a wrist-watch. ‘That watch 
will most likely have been mace by 
Rolex of Geneva. 

We are proud of the service yiven 
by Roléx watches to so many eminent 
men. It is scarcely necessary to point 
out that the performance of these 


watches is, in the highest degree, ac- 
curate and dependable. 





The Rolex Oyster Perpetual Datejust, the 
most remarkable achievement in watchmaking 
today. The extraordinary accuracy) t 18 
chronometer movement is attested by the fact 
that every Datejust is awarded ar cial 
Timing Certificate by a Swiss Gov: ent 
Testing Station, with the added distinction 
“Especially good results.” This mov: tis 
protected from all hazards by the 10US 
waterproof Oyster case, invented by Rolex. It 


1 


is automatically self-wound by the Perpetual 
“rotor” mechanism, another Rolex invention. 


This keeps the tension on the maspring 
constant and makes for even greater ac: uracy. 
The date is'shown on the dial, changi.y auto- 
matically each night at midnight, and ».agni- 


fied by a “Cyclops” lens for easy reading 












5 The Rolex Oyster Perpetual—cul- * ‘ : 
. mination of three Rolex triumphs. i a P 
f ° In 1910 Rolex gained their first « : ete 
Official Timing Certificate for a * 
© wrist-chronometer. Now Rolex e 
have produced 250,000 Officially 
? Certified wrist-chronometers— ® 
three times as many as the rest of 
. the Swiss watch industry com- ° . 
“ bined. In 1926 Rolex invented the R 
Oyster case, the first truly water- . 
. proof casein the world. Therugged , 
and sturdy Oyster protects the 
. movement, permanently, from ¢ 
water, dust and dirt. In 1931 Rolex A landmark 
° invented the first “‘rotor” self- = h h : 
winding mechanism. A new refine- rf 
°* A ROLEX ment of this Perpetual “‘rotor’” *® mn t € istory 0 Fx 
—— powers the Oyster Perpetual, . 
- ae. silently and automatically, actu * 1 2me measurement nal 
_ ted by every slightest movement ee 
of the wrist. 
> a & o * . * + o > > o ae * * o . ° * 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. Wilsdorf, Governing Director), GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, and 1 GREEN STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.’- 
ond THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION. sSo FIFTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 
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Books & Publications 






The Done Thing 


SOCIAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
POLICY. 
vara Wootton: 


md Unwin. 200 pages. 15s. 
central thesis of Mrs. Wootton’s 
ng-awaited book (first planned 
just before the war, she discovered 
wn earnings to be exactly the same 
hose of the riding-elephant at 
nade) is that wages and salaries 
cially rather than ee 
nined. What settles them is muc 
e push and pull of market forces, 
ron by economic theory, than 
| pressures and conformities, the 
Thing. There is “a correspond- 
betw een the social and the economic 
rchies,” and remuneration is settled, 
ier by collective bargaining, legis- 
or arbitration, by appeal to a 


ed bag of discordant principles most 


ich are ethical and conventional. 
is the earnings-of-comparable- 
pations principle; it is right that 
* jobs should be similarly paid. 
: is the cost-of-living argument ; 
ight that standards of living should 
t merely individual by individual 
ob by job—be safeguarded. There 
traditional-differentials argument ; 
right that greater skill or responsi- 
should carry their traditionally 


iter reward. There is, for once in 
rmony with economic theory but not 


ng from it, the special-disadvantages 
ry ; it is mght that dirty or danger- 
work should carry higher rates of 

And finally, far behind the rest 
mportance, there is the straight 


iomic manpower-needs argument ; if 


industry lacks workers, it must bid 
r to get them. 


irs Wootton shows these principles 


ely at work in negotiation, debate 
official or TUC pronouncements 
- 1941, amd emerges with “a certain 
ism” and with the conviction that 
mon factor on both sides of every 
‘rence table is sheer conservatism, 
usly disguised stand-pattery. 
(her economically nor ethically is 
a good thing. -A positive policy is 
ed; a policy with a sound ethical 
dation can, in a setting demon- 
oly governed by ethical arguments, 
put over by @ government and a 


ic opinion which has clarified its 
‘iS; the ethical standard should be 


ol equality, to which practice should 


‘orm as fast as possible; the only 
cptions should be those Which, in 
' interests of economic necessity, use 
‘ler pay to attract workers to indus- 
‘sand occupations which (by social, 
ot profit-and-loss, standards) are under- 





manned. This at least is coherent. One 
may fail to share Mrs. Wootton’s un- 
shaken faith in: the omnicompetence of 
governments,. and. have — reservations 
about ‘the role, behind the facade of 
ethics, of sheer brutal bargaining power. 
But without-- discarding so — light- 
heartedly as she does the market forces 


‘which play on the wage or salary bar- 


gain, one can welcome her realistic 
emphasis on the determinant force of 
the Done Thing; and whole-heartedly 
agree that it is better to pursue.equality, 
via the Done Thing, in gross incomes 
than to impose enormous and disincen- 
tive’ taxes om gross incomies which are 
widely unequal, Whether equality, as 


‘against the relief of poverty, the ironing- 


out. of . anomalies, and“ an ever-wider 
opening of the career to talent, should 
be piirsued any fiirther than at ‘present 
is, however, quite’ another question. 
Mrs Wootton has no. hesitations. 
Equality is right and democratic, in- 
equality is wrong and undemocratic, 
and that is that. 

It is remarkable that so human and 
sensible a thinker should never ask her- 
self what a truly equalitarian society—a 
£14-a-week - average - minimum - and - 
maximum-in-one society—would actu- 
ally be like ; what would be its adapta- 
bility in a changing world, what its 
leadership, what its intellectual, adminis- 
trative and cultural achievements ; that 
she should dwell so undeviatingly on the 
unimportance of the supply-price of 
excellence and the ethical irrelevance of 
its rewards, and ignore so blankly the 
importance of its necessary conditions. 
Social justice, interpreted. as equality, 
has a price of its own. No community 


has yet, whatever its original intentions, 


found that price worth paying. Britain 
may ‘be the* first; but one doubts it. 


Enlightened Empress 


THE MEMOIRS OF CATHERINE THE 
GREAT. 


Edited by Dominique Maroger ; translated 
by Moura Budberg. Introduction by G. P. 
Gooch. 

Hamish Hamilton. 400 pages. 25s. 


T is a pity that the translator and 

publisher of this volume have not ex- 
plained the origin of the text. What 
does “ Edited by Dominique ‘Maroger ” 
mean? Was his version taken from 
Rousset’s early edition (which was itself 
translated into English)? It does 
mot seem to correspond to the better 
known edition of Herzen of 1859; for 
that opens with a sentence which does 
not appear here, nor does it include 


99 
Part II of this volume—7o pages of 
and that are. of the 


highest interest. Do these represent the 


“other documents ” which were read 
along with the ' “Memoirs” by 
Arsenieff {as he* told Herzen in 1840); 
and is their authenticity equally certain? 
It must be addtd that the English trans~ 
lation is pedestrian, and does. nothing 
to lighten the tedium of domestic detail 
in which the reader soon finds. himself 
involved. 

On the other hand, nothing-but praise 
is due to the introduction. Dr Gooch 
knows his Catherine as a great historical 
figure, and appreciates ‘at their proper 
value the “eighteen years of ennui and 
solitude” ‘(it -is her own déscription) 
during which she schooled herself for 
the thirty-four years of her reign as 


Empress. “A consummate acgress,” he 
calls: her, “ waiting eagerly in ¢ wings 
for her call to the footlights”> and it 


was with a genuine feeling of relicf 
that the audience turned from the tired 
regime of the Empress Elizabeth, ‘the 
handsome self-indulgent daughter of 
Peter the Great, to the liberal and en- 
lightened administration of the little 
German princess whom Elizabeth had 
chosen to marry the Grand Duke Peter 
and thus provide her with an heir to the 
throne. 

How the heir was provided, appar- 
ently out. of wedlock, and the back- 
ground-of court intrigue against which 
Peter was first put upon the throne and 
then removed from it—actually . by 
assassination, but the official. account 
was that he drank himself to death—is 
the main theme of the “ Memoirs”; but 
it is complicated and confused by .end~- 
less details of court balls, coach journeys, 
intrigues and amours, with only occa- 
sional references to international politics 
or the Seven: Years’ War. Peter and 
Catherine were married in their "teens, 
and apparently the union. was never 
consummated. He never grew up; he 
preferred playing with toy soldiers or 
with a puppet theatre, scraping his 
violin or. beating his dogs, designing a 
Capucin convent in which all the court 
were to.dress. as. monks, and of. course 
drinking and -practical joking, to the 
riding and reading with which Catherine 
varied the emptiness and. boredom of 
her existence. It is charitable to sup- 
pose. that he was insane, and the few 
months of his rule were enough to make 
his death desirable. 


The real interest of this volume, then, 
lies not in the unfinished “ Memoirs,” 
which break off in the middle of a vital 
interview between Catherine and -Eliza-~ 
beth three years before the- old 
Empress’s death, but in the aufobio- 
graphical -and other fragments that 
follow. Here is her account of the 
death of Elizabeth, her letter te, Ponia- 
towski about her seizure of the throne, 
portraits of her ministers, a note found 
in a copy of Télémaque. outlining her 
moral ideals, and the often quoted list 
of the achievements of her reign. There 
is evidence here that she deserved her 
title. of “The Great”; and English 
readers will not forget that she purchased 
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the Houghton collection of pictures, pre- 
sented Reynolds with a gold snuff-box 
accompanied by an autograph message 
of thanks for his “ Discourses to the 
Royal Academy,” and that it was be- 
lieved that she had ordered the transla- 
tion into Russian of Dr Johnson’s 
“ Rambler ”—‘“ so I shall be read,” he 
proudly remarked, “on the banks of 
the Volga.” 


Soviet Babbitts 
THE THAW. 
By Nya Ehrenburg. Translated by Manya 
Harari. 
Harvill. 230 pages. 10s. 6d. 


F you ask a good douce Soviet citizen 

what he thinks of this novel, he replies 
that Ehifenburg is a gitted man and 
should not have wasted time writing 
about unhappy people ; when so few of 
the inhabitants of the Soviet Union are 
troubled by personal problems or dis- 
contents, why bother with those who 
are? It would be a bold Russian who 
answered otherwise, for “The Thaw” 
has been condemned with bell, book and 
candle, although Mr .Ehrenburg wears 
his sanbenito with a slightly impenitent 
air. From this admirable translation the 
English reader will quickly learn why 
the novel achieved such popularity when 
it was published in Russia, and why the 
Communist Party took such strong 
exception to it. For “ The Thaw,” to 
put it briefly, blows the gaff. 

It depicts a dreary little town some- 
where in the great Russian plain, with 
a factory that produces machine tools. 
The factory manager, a well-meaning, 
modest and basically brave and kindly 
man, has been so warped by the system 
that-controls him that he will do any- 
thing rather than draw the attention of 
his bosses in Moscow. A Soviet Babbitt, 
he looks resolutely at the brighter side 
of things, hoping that the other one will 
go away. He is genuinely saddened 
when he “peers into the damp, bleak 
hovels ” in which his employees have to 
live because he misappropriated the 
house-building funds to meet Moscow’s 
demands for plan fulfilment; but he 
knows better than to run into trouble by 
raising his voice. 

Around him revolves a little society 
which is_ startlingly bourgeois in 
character ; it consists solely of white- 
collar technicians, teachers and aesthetes, 
travels largely by taxi and takes cham- 
pagne parties for granted. “The 
workers ” get scant, and only collective, 
mention. The bourgeois characters 
themselves are drawn strictly from 
stock, but with enough anger to make 
them interesting. One artist is dis- 
illusioned and simply out to make money 
by flattering those in power ; he expects 
20,000 roubles for a heroic portrait of 
the manager, and thinks of buying a caf 
with the money. Another artist starves 
for his ideals.-A Jewish woman doctor 
is unnerved by the _ anti-semitic 
“ doctors’ plot” campaign, an actress 
broken by a life of “ intrigues, cliques, 
little rooms in dirty hotels.” An 
engineer unlucky enough to have rela- 


tives abroad is resigned to the fact that 
he comes under a cloud each time some 
rival learns about them and denounces 
him. And there is a bossy matriarch: 
“if there were more like her, Com- 
munism would come very soon, but 
feelings she neither could nor wished to 
understand.” She is the unhappy 
heroine’s mother. 

Feelings, Mr Ehrenburg hints, ought 
to be understood, even if it means delay- 
ing the millennium; and he ends his book 
with a symbolic ending of winter, some 
reunions and reconciliations of lovers, 
and a suggestion that the ice of hypocrisy 
and bleak conformism is breaking up at 
last. But even at the time when he 
wrote he was evidently not too hopeful. 
He makes his pleasanter characters 
ashamed at the idea of behaving 
naturally, appalled by the contradiction 
between their better instincts and their 
training. The ugly system which he 
implicitly condemns is sustained by 
simple faith as well as by fear ; and the 
Party bosses who in turn condemned his 
over-honest book were, no doubt, sure 
of the backing of a multitude of 
scandalised Babbitts. 


People on the Move 


BRITISH POSTWAR MIGRATION. 
By Julius Isaac. 

Cambridge University Press. 329 pages. 
30s. 


LTHOUGH there has been a- 


vigorous controversy over the pros 
and cons of emigration since the end 
of the war, it has been based on a some- 
what imperfect factual basis. Remark- 
able figures have been issued of the out- 
flow of migrants to the dominions since 
1947, and the query has been raised 
whether this is for Britain’s economic 
good. But statistics of emigration and 
immigration into Britain are so crude— 
with permanent settlers mixed up with 
temporary residents and mere visitors— 
that it has never been really clear 
whether Britain has been losing man 
and woman power heavily—whether 
the limit of a net annual outflow of 
about 80,000 which the Royal Com- 
mission on Population thought was the 
maximum the country could stand has 
been reached in any year. 

Dr Isaac now throws a flood of light 
on the whole situation. Between 1946 
and 19§0 the net outflow has, according 
to his careful researches, been 140,000, 
or I per 1,000 of the total population 
per year. This is, of course, a negligible 
figure. Although in that five-year period 
some 1,224,000 people left to settle 
abroad, an almost exactly similar 
number came in, about two-thirds. of 
them from the continent and Ireland. 
Thus Britain has in fact been peopling 
the dominions with British stock on the 
one hand, while absorbing and Angli- 
cising Europeans on the other. Dr 
Isaac’s researches indeed show that the 
extent to which Britain is a transit camp 
has been little realised ; the movement 
of population in and out of the country 
has been remarkable. 

Demographically, the picture may not 
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be quite so favourable, with more of the 
younger age-groups leaving than arriv- 
ing; but more women have ef; than 
men and more men have arrived than 
women. The losses of skilled 
have been great, but most of | 
have left have been in the ¢!) 
professional classes. From 


workers 
hose who 
rical and 


am point 
of view of Britain’s economic health the 
picture is by no means so un! ourable 
as 1S sometimes supposed. 

Dr Isaac believes that in years to 
come both the outflow and the inflow 
may slow down, which may make prob- 


lems for dominions ‘in search « popu- 
lation. The interesting thing about Dr 
Isaac’s study is, however, that 


t a time 
of full employment and increasing wel- 
fare, Britain was able to lose and to 
replace workers on such a scale. Only 
those who wish to see a dispersal of 
population from Britain to the Com- 


monwealth. will be disappointed. It js 
certainly clear that the modest scheme 
for encouraging overseas settlement 
now in operation carries little danger of 
a declining British population. The 
upshot seems to be that at a time when 
Britain and the Dominions have had 
years of boom, both motherland and 
dominions have attracted migrants. It is 
less easy to see where they wil! come 
from in the future, unless the doors are 
opened wider to Italians and Germans. 


Gods, Graves, Scholiasts 


THE GREEK MYTHS: Volumes I 
and II. 

By Robert Graves. 

Penguin Books. 370 and 412 pages, respec- 
tively. 3s. 6d. each. 


N the course of his venturesome life, 
Mr Graves must have discovered the 
manuscript notes for Burton’s “Anatomy 
of Melancholy ” and decided to publish 
them in two bewitching, exasperating 
and brilliant volumes. For no one save 
Burton could pick his way so deftly and 
with such occult delight amid the most 
obscure mythographers of antiquity, the 
most recondite scholiasts of Alexandria 
and the barely known authors of margi- 
nalia in Hellenic texts. Lactantius on 
Statius, Didymus quoted by Eustathius, 
Ptolemy Hephaestionos, Scholiast on 
Tzetzes’s “Lycophron,” Stephanus ¢ 
Byzantium sub Dryope, Second Vatican 
Mythographer (!)—they crowd the 
pages of this dictionary; and behind 
them come the anthropologists from 
Cambridge, the archzologists from 
Mohenjo-Daro and Knossos, _ the 
astronomers and the comparative philo- 
logists. And at the head of the pro- 
cession, brooking no challenge and 
brandishing “ the double-axe, represent 
ing the conjoined waxing and waning 
moons,” strides Mr Graves, pontiex © 
the White Goddess. 

What is ingenuously described on the 
cover as “a companion to the Penguil 
Classics ” is nothing of the kind. Any- 
one wishing to find out what is usually 
understood by the name Zcus = 
Orpheus or Charybdis had be'ter ste 
to Smith’s “Dictionary of lass! 
Mythology.” The ancient world of Mr 
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Graves is a more dangerous place for 
the uninitiate. In it a fierce battle is 
being waged between the White 
Goddess, the Goddess of the moon and 
etry, the Great Ishtar, the matriarchal 
h-queen of life who ruled from Elam 
land, and her male rivals, the new 
breaking in from the north. “ Early 
-k mythology is Goncerned, above all 
_ with the changing relations be- 
en the queen and her lovers, which 
n with their yearly, or twice-yearly, 
fices ; and end .. . with her eclipse 
1n unlimited male monarchy.” 
myth,” moreover, “can be de- 
1 as the reduction to narrative short- 
of ritual mime.” Consequently, 
Graves’s landscape is constellated 
strange rites, orgiastic mysteries, 
cults, human sacrifices, fertility 
ols and blood offerings. It is a 
ld that contrasts glaringly with the 
ind blue of the Attic temper. It 
\siatic, brutal and Cimmerian. 
What Mr Graves has written is a 
ruide, not to classical mythology, but to 
re-classical rites and vestiges as re- 
vealed by archgzology and interpreted 
‘ certain schools of religious anthro- 
pologists. This is a companion, not to 
the Penguin Classics, but to some future 
lection of texts that would include 
Cretan linear inscriptions, | Proto- 
E 
. 


[re 


hh 


lamite tablets, Etruscan writings and 
he “ Gilgamesh. ” But there is no doubt 
iat these two inexpensive volumes are 
one of the most exciting and rewarding 
books to be published in many a luna- 
tion (to use Mr Graves’s calendar). 
Figures consigned to dusty respect— 
Orpheus, Hercules; Daedalus—spring 
back to strange life. Mr Graves’s “ ex- 
lanations ” are among the finest of his 
vels. Countless critics will carp at 
m: his astronomy is rather personal, 
id some of his philological derivations, 
rticularly from early Greek dialects, 
far-fetched. But no one except Mr 
Graves (unless it is Burton after all) 
ild have written these two volumes 

r bamboozled Penguin Books into foist- 
them on its innocent public. The 

cr will never have been led by its 

to more fascinating places. 


Shorter Notices 


\KE THESE MEN. 
Cyril Joly. 
nstable. 367 pages. 15s. 


The fighting in the Western Desert in 
last war has found curiously little re- 
tion in fiction. Despite the drama, both 
the setting and the finely balanced con- 

with Rommel, we have had nothing 
embling a “ Cruel Sea” to tell the story 
the desert war in human terms. 

Now a Regular Army officer, who served 
the 7th Armoured Division in North 
ica, has done something to fill this gap 
h what is clearly a personal memoir 
ictionalised form. Colonel Joly cannot 
iim the narrative power of a Monsarrat, 
r, with the exception of the portrait of 

ne remarkable commander, has he de- 

pic ted his characters with much depth. 
out his story rings with authenticity. The 
‘rue atmosphere of those’ armoured battles 

's experienced from within the confines 


of a jolting, lurching tank, comes through 
admirably. This book, despite its limita- 
tions, contains the very stuff of the desert 
war, 


* 


A HISTORY OF THE WORKING 
MEN’S COLLEGE, 1854-1954. 

By J. F. C. Harrison. 

Routledge and Kegan Paul. 234 pages. 16s. 


This book tells the story of an educa- 
tional institution unique a hundred years 
ago, and still unique today. The Working 
Men’s College ‘in St Pancras was unique 
in 1854 because its founder, Frederick 
Denison Maurice, was determined to see 
that it fell into none of the pitfalls that 
had befallen previous ventures in adult 
education. The patrons and directors of 
earlier experiments had remained aloof 
from_the students; the founders of the 
Working Men’s College themselves taught 
in the classes. Maurice was surrounded 
by a-keen group of young Christian 
Socialists. It was, however, his enthu- 
siasm, ideals and driving determination 
that carried all before it. This book brings 
out his pre-eminence with vivid clarity ; 
a pre-eminence thrown into clearer relief 
by the failure of some of his contempo- 
raries to realise it. Thus John Stuart Mill 
said, “There is more intellectual power 
wasted in Maurice than in any man I 
know,” and Matthew Arnold spoke of him 
as “beating the bush with deep emotion 
but never starting the hare.” 


Mr Harrison suggests that the chief 
strength of the Working Men’s College lay 
in its founder’s insistence that adult educa- 
tion work must be reciprocal if it is to 
succeed. The new conception of teachers 
and taught meeting together in a spirit of 
fellowship in which each gave and each 
received superseded the old ideas of in- 
struction. - In the words of the founder, 
“The College was established first for the 
benefit of us the teachers, secondly for 
the benefit of those whom we taught.” 
It is not only the oldest adult educational 
institution in the country; it is also the 
only such organisation which derives no 
support from public funds. This book is 
a worthy tribute to a great experiment in 
adult education. 


Books Received 


ON THE SCOPE AND NATURE OF UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION. 

By J. H. Newman. Reprint. Everyman's 
Library. Dent. 278 pages. 6s. 


Uropia: and a dialogue of comfort. 
By Thomas More. Reprint. Everyman’s 
Library. Dent. 447 pages. 6s. 


THe PRINCIPLES OF PoLiticaL ECONOMY 
AND TAXATION. Reprint. 

By David Ricardo. Everyman’s Library. 
Dent. 318 pages. 6s. 

This book has a new introduction by 
Professor Michael Fogarty. 


THe SYSTEM OR THEORY OF THE TRADE OF 
THE WORLD. 

By Isaac Gervaise. 

Johns Hopkins Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 38 pages. 16s. 

Metuops oF Crop FORECASTING. 

By Fred H. Sanderson. 

Harvard University Press (Londons 
Geoffrey Cumberlege). 273 pages. 40s. 
Tue Sourn Arrican Sucar YEAR Book: 
1953-54 edition. 

The South African Sugar fournal. 256 
pages. 10s. 









The Battle of 
CRICHEL 


DOWN 


R. DOUGLAS BROWN 


The full story of Commander Marten’s 
campaign, and a discussion of the 
issues on which it focused attention. 


“Should help the intelligent citizen to 
understand not only the Crichel Dowe 
affair but also the wider problem of con- 
trolling the Executive. It is lucidly 
written and easy to read.”” 


Professor W. A. Robson 


Illustrated with plates 12s 6d 
(March 2st) 


te 
Expansion or Explosion 
ANTONY VICKERS 


An urgent appeal for a reappraisal of 
our basic economic assumptions, by 
an industrialist well kn®wn for his 
success in raising production by the 
adoption of new methods. 


Illustrated 6s 


THE BODLEY HEAD 


‘Tea with 
an Author ’ 


Harrods are inviting authors to 
give informal talks during tea. 
Afterwards, they will be pleased 
to answer questions and auto- 
graph copies of their books. 
These talks will be held in the 
Georgian Restaurant every Wed- 
nesday commencing March 30 
at 3.30 p.m., and admission is 
by ticket, 4/6d (including tea). 
Please write to, or call at, the 
Book Department, Second Floor, 
for tickets and. fuller details. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in Lond 

Those items which are written in +h. 
United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work oj 
the editorial staff in London. 


Eisenhower’s Conservatism 


Washington, D.C. 
HE deep-reaching differences which are developing 
between President Eisenhower and the Democratic 
Congress over important aspects of his legislative pro- 


.gramme are little understood even in Washington. This 


is because, while the President is acting within the frame 
of a political philosophy, he has never explained it to 
Congress and the public ; nor has he shown how his recom- 
mendations fit. such a plan. He has given it a label, 
“ dynamic conservatism ” which, like so many White House 
Slogans, is more concerned with sales value than with 
accuracy. In the first tests in Congress, the complaints 
have been that the programme is too conservative and not 
dynamic enough. The President’s proposals for school 
construction, his suggestions for a vast development of 
highways, and his plan for federal re-insurance for private 
health insurance schemes are among the major measures 
under fire. 

The President’s failure to explain himself results from a 
curious conviction that people do not want to hear speeches 
on economics, although one of his predecessors, Mr Roose- 
velt, used to wrap the esoteric in simple parables and stir 
the voters to cry for more. A philosophy, however, has 
been worked out and carefully articulated within the 
Administration, even if only privately, and the President, 
after due study, has adopted it. The authors, not needing 
to sell it and trying only to describe it truly, call it “ modern 
conservatism.” The Eisenhower programme seeks to prac- 
tise what the doctrine preaches. In fact, therefore, a 
system of thought is on trial in Congress but, because it is 
not known that a system exists, the several controversies 
are regarded as separate skirmishes with no connection 
between them. 


* 


The modern conservative, or “ Eisenhower Republican,” 
chooses what he wishes to preserve from the past and seeks 
to adapt it to the singularly difficult present. It is one of 
destiny’s jokes that this permits him to make proposals 
which seem to be plagiarised from latter-day Democrats, 
until their internal structure is examined and the underlying 
conservatism is discovered. The modern conservet:ve 
wants to preserve a free market and a free price system as 
a means of rationing goods among consumers. He wants 
to keep incentive and reward among the principal propul- 
sive forces of a free economy. He advocates equal oppor- 
tunity, not equal shares. He dedicates himself to a sound 


dollar, regarding it as indispensable to a sound economy 
He believes high levels of economic activity can be attained 
without inflation. 

Above all, perhaps, he protects and stimulates private 
capital investment, emphatically choosing it over increases 
in consumer buying power as a path to economic expan- 
sion. Disenchanted with governmental compensatory 
measures, he pins his special hopes for expansion on an 
economic element he has discovered called “ anticipatory 
investment.” ‘This causes proprietors to add plant (and so 
to increase jobs and business activity) to satisfy a capacity 
for additional consumption which is not visible in current 
statistics—but which is there to be exploited if producers 
are ready to meet it. 

To keep a rein on the free economy, the modern con- 
servative relies on monetary and fiscal management rather 
than direct controls. He is committed to the awakening of 
individual, local, voluntary effort rather than to the applica- 
tion of federal effort. Intellectually, at least, he believes in 
free international markets ; knowing this runs counter to 
ancient Republican writ, he counts on Mr Eisenhower to 
elevate a partisan issue to the level of permanent national 
policy. He is not frightened by a large national debt, nor 
is he committed with absolute rigidity to a balanced budget. 
But he regards an approximate balance as a handy device 
to regulate government expenditures which otherwise would 
get out of hand. 

He concedes that modern conservatism can be hard on the 
individual, who may at times find himself priced out of the 
free market, or unemployed while investment equips itself 
for new opportunities, or burdened by taxes in defence of 
the dollar’s integrity, ar short of electric power while |ocalisa- 
tion and decentralisation go their clumsy way. Admitting 
this, the modern conservative recognises that the government 
has an obligation to lessen some of these costs of {reedom, 
although not necessarily all. He approves and would extend 
the reforms of the nineteen-thirties, such as social security, 
unemployment insurance, the minimum wage law and, that 
later device, government support for the price o! basic 
agricultural commodities. 


* 


President Eisenhower’s school construction programme 1S 
true to several tenets of the doctrine, and the cm ticisms 
brought against it show why the doctrine gets into ‘ouble. 
The dynamically conservative President agrees wth t¢ 
Democrats that more classrooms are needed in « hurry: 
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The Democratic solution is direct financial aid by the federal 
government to local school agencies in large amounts. Mr 
Eisenhower put forward a fearsomely intricate scheme which 
would hold down federal grants and rely on indirect. use 
of federal credit to help build schools. This modern con- 
servative approach did not involve dipping deeply into the 
federal purse to meet a problem deemed to be a state and 
local responsibility. It sought to achieve the dizzy delights 
of large spending and deficit financing by the federal govern- 
ment without technical guilt. 

This blend of dynamism and conservatism holds connota- 

tions of deviousness and expediency which would have called 
down Republican condemnations had the late President 
Roosevelt tried it. Again, in tune with modern conservatism, 
the proposed school programme is decentralised. It would 
be slower and clumsier than direct federal appropriations, 
federally administered, but modern conservatism accepts 
those disadvantages as a price worth paying for the enlist- 
ment of local responsibility, interest and thrift. But in testi- 
nony before the Senate Committee on Education, it was said 
hat not one section of the plan was workable. No state 
.chool officer could be found to defend it. It was described 
is a “* Banker’s Bill,” full of book-keeping devices to avoid 
federal obligation, and as carrying federal intrusion into 
local school affairs to new extremes. 

The President’s recommendations for a ten-year highway 
development plan costing $1o1 billion ran into similar 
difficulties. Again, the President wanted dynamics while 
conservatively by-passing their cost, and he came up with 
; tentative proposal for a National Highway Corporation to 
issue bonds outside the national debt. The powerful 
iemocratic Senater, Mr Harry Byrd, who as governor of 
Virginia from 1926 to 1930 put that state on a strict 
pay-as-you-go basis for highway construction, denounced 
the corporation as a trick to “ violate financing principles, 
defy budgetary control, and evade federal debt law.” 


» 


Its first trial runs in Congress have shown that Mr Eisen- 
hower’s conservative policy, whether it is called dynamic 
or only modern, is deficient in political appeal. Yet it 
marks out the ground upon which the President and those 
genuinely faithful to him are ready and willing to conduct 
their political engagements. This is the ground upon which 
they are prepared to meet the Democrats now and in the 
next presidential contest in 1956. It is the ground upon 
which they are ready to fight it out with the old-style 
conservatives in their own party, who already assail the new 
joctrine as being questionable Republicanism. 

It is not going to be an easy battle to win in either case, 
ind the Democrats are going to be especially hard to deal 
with when they wake up to the fact that the President, if 
he has pirated their goals, has left them their politically 
attractive techniques for getting things done. The willing- 
ness of the Eisenhower command to accept battle on such 
terms is due in part to its belief that its methods will 
appeal to some deep, traditional instinct of freedom and 
self-reliance in Americans and so, in good season, win 
political support. Partly, too, it is evidence of a stern self- 
discipline in the task of giving the Republican party an 
up-to-date creed likely to win enduring majority support. 
Finally, it is realistically noted that the philosophy is appli- 
cable almost exclusively to domestic affairs and that, if 


995 


the economy can only be kept on a reasonably even keel, 
Mr Eisenhower can be re-elected on a “ peace” platform, 
however his philosophy may have fared in the legislature. 


Bangs and Whimpers 


HE awesome realities of the nuclear age are being 

brought home to the American people with increasing 
starkness. It now appears that the bomb detonated at Bikini 
a year ago was a hydrogen bomb in a casing of natural 
uranium, U-238. The latter is far cheaper and more 
prevalent than its rare variant, U-235, or plutonium, both 
of which have reportedly been used in atomic bombs. In 
the resulting explosion, the H-bomb acted as a trigger, pro- 
viding high energy neutrons which split the uranium and 
caused the gigantic fall-out of radioactive fission by- 
products. This means that it has become terribly inexpen- 
Sive to create “ super-hydrogen bombs,” and that America’s 
lead in the field may be far smaller than had been hoped. 
At the same time, there are wild rumours of an inter- 
continental ballistic missile, carrying a thermonuclear war- 
head, and the latest series of atomic tests in Nevada.is 
illuminating cities hundreds of miles away. 

These developments are bringing the long-neglected 
problem of civil defence to the fore. With a sudden touch 
of melodrama, Mr Val Peterson, the Civil Defence Adminis- 
trator, has urged everyone in the United States to build 
some sort of underground shelter “right now” and stock 
it with food and water to last five or six days. He added: 
“We had all better dig and pray.” Using a more calm 
approach, the governors of New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut have conferred with Mr Wagner, mayor of 
New York, to study the question of evacuation and civil 
defence in an area grouping some 15 million people. Experts 
believe that with sufficient drill and two to six hours of 
warning, it would be possible to evacuate the four million 
New Yorkers crowded in Manhattan. But it was also pointed 
out that the preparation of the required transport and road 
facilities could not be undertaken without federal help and 
guidance. The same cry has gone up in other quarters: 
the mayors of Philadelphia and Milwaukee accuse President 
Eisenhower of failing to alert the nation, and the governor 
of Massachusetts has pointed out angrily that local authori- 
ties were not being given the “ know-how ” of survival from 
Washington. The fact that the nation’s capital is thought 
to be comparatively easy to evacuate—it would be “no 
worse than rush hour ”"—is not much comfort to the rest 
of the country. 

A more hopeful note has been struck by the confirmation 
of Dr John von Neumann for membership on the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Through its unanimous action, the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy has done 
something towards healing the rift between top-flight science 
and the government caused by the tragic dismissal of Dr 
J. Robert Oppenheimer. Dr von Neumann may restore to 
the AEC some of the sense of integrity it so badly needs. 
This appointment coincides with the start of the inter- 


national school of atomic technology at Chicago. Mr Eisen- _ 


hower greeted the 31 students from 19 countries as the first 
beneficiaries of his “ atoms for peace ” plan. 
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Food for Jets 


New York 
AS turbine engines can operate on a wider range 
of fuels than the more fastidious piston engine with- 
out appreciable variations in performance. In practice, jet 
aircraft engines in the United States and also in Britain have 
largely been standardised on one of two fuels: kerosene 
(paraffin—a large shipment of which was reported on its 
way east in a Finnish tanker), and a specification known 
as JP4, which contains roughly two-thirds of low-grade 
petrol to one-third kerosene. The development of these 
fuels has been governed almost exclusively by military 
requirements, which, in turn, are dictated more by con- 
siderations of availability than of cost. Jet fuel consump- 
tion still represents less than 2 per cent of total petroleum 
consumption in the United States, but the military’s 
requirements have more than doubled in the last two 
years and the main factor now is that supplies should be 
capable of rapid expansion in an emergency. 

Supplies of JP4 to the military could readily be 
augmented by the simple expedient of curtailing civilian 
consumption of petrol. To the oil companies, moreover, 
the adoption of this fuel means that refining equipment 
can be more fully utilised and provides a welcome market 
for the lower octane grades of petrol. Output of kerosene, 
on the other hand, could not be expanded as rapidly without 
the delay and cost of building additional refining facilities. 
And highly refined kerosene, with a low freezing point, is 
more difficult to produce, since it derives from only a 
limited range of crude oils. Mainly for these reasons 
Nato has standardised on JP4, which is now used in all 
fighter aircraft and by many of the medium bomber wings. 

In civil airline operation the technical and economic 
merits of alternative fuels are subject to much closer 
scrutiny. At present, the small price advantage in the 
United States of kerosene over JP4 is a telling factor, since 
fuel costs account for some 40 per cent of total costs. 
Another consideration is the relationship of volume to 
weight of the respective fuels, but in the long run the 
deciding factor may well be safety. Opinions still differ 
on whether JP4 or kerosene is the safer fuel. But with 
Rolls Royce and Capital Airlines setting the pace, most 
American aircraft manufacturers and airlines are presently 
leaning towards kerosene as the jet fuel of the future. In 
the meantime, the airlines’ use of aviation gasoline, far from 
falling, has increased so rapidly that the total demand rose 
by over a third between 1952 and 1954 and is still nearly 
twice as high as that for jet fuel. 


Props for Farmers 


ITH an eye fixed on the farm vote, the Democrats 

have attacked the flexible farm price support pro- 
gramme introduced last year by President Eisenhower’s 
Administration. By 26 votes to 11, the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives last week approved 
a Bill which would restore rigid price supports for five 
“basic” crops: maize, wheat, cotton, peanuts and rice. 
The Bill also calls for an increase of $25 million in federal 
funds to subsidise milk corisumption and for lfigher price 
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support on dairy products.. Parity can be defined as a fixed 
relation between farm prices and farm costs, and for more 
than a decade farmers were entitled to dispose of their 
“basic” crops to the government and receive the support 
price each time open market prices on the six products fel] 
below. 90 per cent of parity. The Republican Administra- 
tion felt that a more flexible system was needed to encourage 
production in times of scarcity and to curtail output or 
create a shift to new crops in times of glut. 

The problem of farm surpluses has assumed vast propor- 
tions. At the end of January, the government had investad 
seven and one half billion dollars in surplus agricultural 
products and from last year’s crop one billion bushels of 
grain and two million bales of cotton had been stored away 
under price support operations. Mr Benson, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, claims that the glut will grow at a much 
smaller rate this year owing to flexible prices and tight con- 
trols. Principally, the latter took the form of acreage 
restrictions: wheat acreage for 1955 has been set at 55 
million, a decrease of 24 million as compared with 1953. 
Rice acreage for 1955 totals nearly 25 per cent less than in 
1954. The Administration points out, moreover, that its 
flexible support is very close to 90 per cent of parity: the 
wheat support price has been at 823 per cent while cotton 
has been at nearly 88 per-cent. 

Nevertheless, certain Democrats believe they have found 
a good political stick. Ignoring the fact that farm income 
per head has risen in recent years, they emphasise the 
decline in total farm income and the difficulties of small 
farmers, particularly of dairymen. In order to meet the 
problem of surpluses, the Agricultural Committee resolved 
to introduce a “ two-price system” for wheat, subject to a 
referendum of growers. Under this system, the govern- 
ment would guarantee a price in the domestic market and 
the farmer would be free to sell his surplus at whatever 
price he could obtain abroad. The Administration is openly 
hostile to this idea for diplomatic reasons: a two-price 
scheme could dangerously affect the agricultural economies 
of foreign countries and jeopardise America’s entire export 
market. The Bill will probably not pass in the Senate and 
would certainly not find enough support to override a presi- 
dential veto. But between now and the elections in 1956, 


there may be other attempts to play good politics with had 
farm policies. 


The La Follette Mantle 


Madison, Wisconsin 


HEADLINE in a recent issue of a Milwaukee news- 

paper—“ The end of a dynasty ”—stirred among 
Wisconsin politicians the remembrance of times past. An 
intrinsically mundane story, that Mr Philip La Follette and 
his family had moved their home to New York on his 
becoming president of a Long Island electronics firm, had 
been identified as a final footnote to the rousing half- 
century when the political history of the state could have 
been written as a biography of the La Follette clan. Thanks 
to this volatile force, the emergence of a normal two-party 
pattern was postponed. Politics in the state became instead 
a struggle, mainly within the Republican party, between 
the “ stalwarts” and the La Follette “ Progressives,” while 
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the Democrats were, until the last few years, but a sorry 
rump of minor office seekers hoping for a few federal pick- 
ings whenever their party attained power in Washington. 

The Progressive movement was at base an alliance of 
farmers and industrial workers forged by the mob oratory 
of “ Fighting Bob” La Follette and his two sons, “ Young 
Bob” and Philip, to beat the private utilities. These New 
York-run “ interests,” and particularly the railways, were 
accused of using the orthodox Republican leadership as an 
instrument to keep Wisconsin in economic subjection. 

The La Follette mixture, in its heyday, was concocted of 
equal parts of liberal demagogy and creative experiment. 
Thenks partly to the force of the “ Wisconsin idea ”—that 
“the boundaries of the university must extend to the 
boundaries of the state,” so harnessing the brainpower of 
the excellent state university at Madison to every form of 
public activity—Wisconsin under Progressive governments 
pioneered much of the social legislation that later entered 
the federal statute books during the New Deal. The mix- 
ture turned sour when Mr Philip La Follette attempted in 
1938 to launch a third national party to capture the labour 
vote and all the disenchanted from Roosevelt. When the 
demagogy outran the platform, critics called it fascist. 
The Progressive machine, being a personal one, was 
broken with the La Follette spell and Wisconsin, deprived 
of the magic, has been living since through a kind of 
political hangover. 


* 


Who can assume the La Follette mantle ? Republican 
governors such as the present incumbent, Mr Kohler, 
have tried to include it among their stage properties by 
urging on sluggish Republican legislature’s mildly pro- 
gressive measures. But, Mr Kohler resembles the willow 
rather than the oak. Liberal enough in his private views, 
he has preserved an uneasy alliance with the reactionary 
party organisation, and has adopted a public attitude of 
neutralism on the subject of Senator McCarthy. Moreoves, 
he has an eye cocked for a federal appointment at the 
end of his term. 

While the contest for the succession to the governor’s 
mansion is likely to be hot, the most significant fight brew- 
ing within the Republican ranks is over the Senate seat 
that will be vacant next year. Senator Wiley, who will seek 
re-election, is a bouncing, cheerful lightweight politician 
who, once an isolationist, displayed a rare quality of loyalty 
to President Eisenhower as chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the last Congress. His present unpopu- 
larity with the local Republican machine stems in part from 
his opposition to the Bricker Amendment. This attempt to 
curtail the President’s powers over foreign policy remains 
the most enduring, because the most respectable, rallying 
ground of midwest Republicanism. Moreover, it is also felt, 
that “ statesmanship ” has gone to Senator Wiley’s head. 
if it cam agree on a suitable candidate, the machine will 
certainly challenge his renomination. 

But the toughest question to answer in Wisconsin con- 
cerns the present standing of Senator McCarthy, The 
most noticeable fact about him is his disappearance as a 
subject of everyday conversation. On the other hand, the 
“Joe Must Go” movement to petition for his “ recall” 
‘rom Washington has collapsed under a hailstorm of legal 
and financial torments. Furthermore, from the ecstatic 
reception he can still command at Republican functions, it 
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is plain that Mr McCarthy retains the hero-worship of 
the active party workers, who perhaps admire the principle 
of dynamism and contempt of Washington. 

This fragment, at any rate, of the La Follette mantle 
remains for Mr McCarthy to grasp. Meanwhile, the most 
natural candidate for the imheritance, the newly revived 
Democratic party under the leadership of former Progrés- 
sives, is sorting out its rather mixed. feelings over the results 
of the last election, It did reasonably well—it increased the 
number both of its Congressmen and of its state legislators 


_ and it ran the Republican governor close—but, in the light 


of what happened, it ought to have done better. For, thanks 
to the dairy farmers’ annoyance with the Republicans in 
Washington; the normally Republican rural vote showed a 
considerable swing. This offered the prospect of a revival 
of the old farmer-labour alliance under the Democratic 
banner, but the trade unionists failed to turn out in strength. 

The coming merger of the two great labour federations 
evokes hope among the Democrats and fear among the 
Republicans. Already in the current session the speaker of 
the lower house of the legislature, Mr Mark Catlin, a rather 
flashy spokesman of the fireworks industry, whose fifth con- 
viction for a driving offence coincided with his sponsorship 
of the governor’s road safety. programme, has introduced 
a Bill to ban political contributions from trade unions or 
their officers. He explained that, since they had opposed 
him at every election in his sixteen years in politics, the 
unions were Clearly partisan and must be placed under the 
same disabilities as corporations. This is a shrewd line of 
attack. If the Democrats are to build a machine they must 
base it on the unions ; to adapt the La Follette formula they 
must revive the farmer-labour alliance. But as the union 
movement gains in sinew it looks to the farmers like one 
of the monopolies which they traditionally oppose. 


The Decline of American 
Shipping 


New York 


T is the declared policy of the United States, enshrined 
] in the shipping industry’s Magna Carta—the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936—to maintain a privately-owned and 
privately-operated merchant fleet, adequate for the com- 
mercial needs and the defence of the nation, however little 
economic justification for it there may be. Yet, in spite of 
subsidies and other legislative crutches, the American 
fourth arm of defence, fluctuating violently between war- 
time feast and peacetime famine, has again become so 
weak that the palliative of flag discrimination, written into 
an amendment to the Economic Co-operation Act in 1949, 
is a necessity for mere survival. 

In 1939, the American flag merchant fleet of tankers and 
dry-cargo vessels, operating in both foreign and coastal 
trades, numbered 1,379 ships—or less than 15 per cent of 
the world’s tonnage. By the middle of 1946, however, 
owing to a large emergency shipbuilding programme and 
to foreign shipping losses, the United States had become 
the leading maritime nation, with a merchant fleet of 4,861 
ships, representing over half of the world’s tonnage. But 
for postwar commercial operation this war-built fleet has 
proved both too big and ill-suited ; 2,047 of these ships 


% 
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are now “ mothballed” in the government’s reserve fleet, 
and another 1,500 have either been sold to foreign owners 
or have been transferred for operation under Panamanian, 
Liberian and other foreign flags. Only about one half of 
the remaining tonnage—which has again shrunk to 15 per 
cent of world tonnage—is employed in foreign service, 
and it carries less than a third of America’s foreign trade. - 

The cause of this decline is clear: it costs roughly twice 
as much to build a ship in an American as in a foreign 
yard, and the cost of running an American flag ship, which 
must be manned by an American crew to exacting 
standards, is on the average, at least four times as high as 
the cost of operatinig a foreign flag ship. American sea- 
men’s unions are strong and the shipping industry can 
offset high wage costs by mechanisation only to a limited 
extent, The willingness of Congress to grant to American 
shipping lines subsidies equal to the difference between 
American and foreign operating and shipbuilding costs has 
provided only sporadic relief. In order to qualify for a 
subsidy a shipping line must accept restrictions affecting, 
among other things, its trade routes, the replacement of 
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ships, and the size of its profits. Only 16 shipping lines, 
with a combined fleet of 281 ships, have so far been willing 
to accept these unpalatable conditions. On the other hand, 
one-half of the non-subsidised tonnage is employed in 
coastal traffic from which foreign shipping is completely 
debarred, and two-thirds of the tanker fleet works for the 
major oil companies who want no truck with “ conditional ” 
subsidies. 

Of all the ships in the American merchant marine, the 
plight of the tramp fleet is the sorriest. This fleet owes its 
existence to the government’s cut-price disposal of Liberty 
ships built en masse during the war. Its ships were obsolete 
when they came off the slipway, its wage costs are four 
times those of its foreign competitors, and it has no means 
of fulfilling the conditions attached to operating subsidies. 
Of the 140 ships remaining in the American tramp fleet 
last August, half have since transferred to a foreign flag, 
and most of the rest would transfer if they were given 
permission. The question whether an American tramp fleet 
is essential to security remains open. 

But while lip service to national security costs nothing, 
an increase in shipping subsidies—which wins few votes— 
is abhorrent to a Congress intent on either balancing the 
budget or securing tax reliefs. The Merchant Marine and 
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Fisheries Committee of the House of Representatives vhich 
is the focal point for all shipping legislation, is a junio: ang 
ill-favoured body, which is frequently overruled }y the 


senior, conservative and. powerful Appropriations ©. 


mmit- 
tee. The latter has just cut by $25 million the Mo:itime 
Administration’s request for subsidies. This lates: © 1 js 
evidence of a chronic delay in payments, and the Am. >ican 


Export Lines have been forced to borrow $14 million 

In any case, subsidies, which prop up efficien. and 
inefficient operators indiscriminately, lead inevitab!, to 
general surplus of shipping and consequently to de inds 
for further government assistance to secure not only 
petitive charges but also cargoes: Hence the “ cargo pr-fer- 
ence law ” which requires that at least §0 per cent of foreign 
aid or other government-guaranteed cargoes be carried in 
American vessels. Flag discrimination has the specious 
attraction of providing protection to American shipping 
without apparent pain to the American taxpayer, and it js 
about the only policy on which the entire merchant marine 
ever gets together. Americans, both in the shipping indus- 
try and outside it, see no reason why American gifts should 
not be carried entirely in American ships. To an essentially 
non-maritime nation the dangers of a world of rapidly 
increasing flag discrimination are only dimly apparent. The 
main dissenting voice comes from the farmers who are 
alarmed at the reluctance of some foreign countries to 
purchase government-owned food surpluses under ‘0-50 
rules. 


om- 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Administration’s reciprocal -trade extension Bill is 
meeting with the same stiff opposition in the Senate as it 
did in the House of Representatives last month. In spite 
of urgent appeals from several cabinet members, including — 
Mr Dulles, that the programme be continued for another 
three years without restrictive changes, many Senators are 
in favour of requiring the President, except in cases of 
national security, to yield to the Tariff Commission's 
recommendations in setting import duties. The protcc- 
tionist spokesmen of business and labour, including the 
oil, mining and chemical industries, are also busy. 


* 


The Supreme Court has ruled for the first time on the 
issue of the immunity of a sovereign nation from (egal 
action. By a narrow decision of four to three, reversing the 
judgment of the Circuit Court of Appeals, the Court held 
that the Chinese Nationalist government, which had sued 
the National City Bank to recover a $200,000 deposit made 
in 1948, was not immune to a counter-claim by the bank 
of $1.6 million based on defaulted Chinese treasury "0's 


a 


Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska was recommend: by 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee © 4 
126-page report submitted to Congress. But as lon 4 
the Republicans oppose the admission of Alaska, wich 
votes Democratic, and the Democrats will not acccpl 
Hawaii alone, there is little chance that the report wi! be 
acted upon. 
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GT. BRITAIN 


British Railways 
London Midland Region 
Eastern Region 


AUSTRALIA 
Victoria State Railways 












BRAZIL 
Estrada de Ferro Central 


Estrada de Ferro 
Santos a Jundiai 


SOUTH AFRICA 
South African Railways 





INDIA 
Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway 


Bombay, Baroda & Central 
india Railway 











a | C Bs RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION 


New South Wales Railways 


BRITISH 






£ 


fm every continent 


The glamour of the steam train yields ground to the 
clean, swift, economic efficiency of electric locomotion. 
More and more railways throughout the World are being 
electrified: The Engineers of the BICC Group— 
British Insulated Callender’s Cables Limited and 
British Insulated Callender’s Construction Company Limited— 
have had unrivalled experience in this work. The Group has 
electrified hundreds of miles of track in every continent 
and is fully equipped to undertake complete schemes of all 
types of railway electrification in any part of the World. 
A recent contract in this country was the supply and erection 
of overhead line equipment for the Manchester-Sheffield-Wath 
Lines of the Eastern and London Midland Regions 
of British Railways. Another project being undertaken 
is the electrification of 232 track miles of the 
New South Wales Railways, the contract for which was 
awarded to the BICC Group in the face of keen international 
competition. On the left we list some of the railways for which 
the Group has carried out electrification work. Further 
’ details are available in Publication No. 13 
“ Railway Electrification ’’ which will be sent to you on request. 


INSULATED CALLENDER’S CABLES LIMITED 
21, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
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‘Daddy, where does the water § come from?”’ 


Water, you tell him, comes down from the sky in 

the form of rain. It is collected in giant reservoirs and pumped along 
pipes to our taps. 

But the story is not always as simple as that. Over huge areas of the 
earth’s surface man has to delve and pump to find water for his thirsting, . 
arid lands. And for that he needs power—diesel power. y Bruch Blectrleat Co, Led. 

In Egypt, French Morocco and South Africa, for example, diesel 
engines supplied by The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd.,a § 
member of THE BRUSH GROUP, provide power forirrigation schemes ™$ J. 4H. M¢Laren Ltd. 
that enable barren land to produce cotton, maize, rice, bananas and 
general farm produce. All over the world BRUSH GROUP diesels (QJ 
are forcing the desert to retreat. Petters Ltd. 


Mirrlees, Bickerton & Day Ltd. 
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The National Gas and Oil Engine Co. Ltd. 
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THE BRUSH GROUP LIMITED 


Manufacturers of electrical equipment and diesel engines for industrial, agricultural, traction and marine purposes 
DUKE’S COURT * DUKE STREET * 8ST. JAMES’S + LONDON, 8.w.1 and throughout the world 
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The World Overseas 


New Chance for Nepal 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN NEPAL 


HIS week there has been a change of monarch in 
Nepal, which may well prove to be a turning-point 
in the country’s history. The 1950 rebellion against the 
Rana rulers—the hereditary prime ministers who had 
usurped the King’s power in 1846—brought the royal 
family back into politics ; and the Nepalese have for their 
royal family a more than British’ loyalty, for the King is 
the incarnation of Vishnu. The late King Tribhuvana, 
who died this week, did not do much more than provide 
a rallying-point; but his eldest son, the new King, 
Mahendra Bir -Bidran Shah, is both serious-minded and 
universally respected. As Regent for his father while the 
latter was undergoing medical treatment in Europe, he has 
already made his mark. -And in his first proclamation to 
the people of Nepal he has 
appealed to them for unity 
and co-operation in the work 
of national reconstruction. 
Before 1950, nothing at 
all had been done for the 
people of Nepal. The Rana 
rulers treated the country 
like a large private estate. 
There are a few mission 
schools, but no colleges, no 
university, only one hospital, 
only one road from the rail- 
head at Raxaul to the bridle 
path at Bhimphedi. Goods 





have to be carried to Katmandu, the capital, on human 
backs or by ropeway. There are no industries, except 
a couple of jute mills in the Terai, no public utilities, 
no legal codes, no administration and, strangest of all for a 
country world famous for its Gurkhas, practically no army. 
There is not even a proper taxation system, for the Ranas 
used to get their revenue from Customs, from the Gurkha 
capitation fee, and from farming out the country’s natural 
tesources—timber and rice—to minor relations who kept 
most of the benefits for themselves. The Rana Maharajas 
took an annual revenue of £1.5 million from Nepal ; 90 
mide 


per cent they kept for themselves, for investment in India, 

or in jewels; 10 per cent they spent on such 
lcs as a sham army recruited from the unmartial 
people of the Valley of Katmandu, on runners and on chow- 
kidars, watchmen who even today act as government infor- 
mation agents. It would still take nineteen days for an 


invasion from Tibet to be heralded in Katmandu. India has 


neces 





installed a few radio sets in key places, but they are perpetu- 
ally out of order and no one knows how to operate them. 

Nepal has to be seen to be believed. In the twentieth 
century it is difficult to visualise a land where, except for 
natural beauty, rice fields and the monuments to the vanity 
of a few men, there is nothing. The capital is littered with 
huge palaces in disrepair, and some 2,700 tumbledown 
temples, but there are neither roads, nor municipality, nor 
taxes for its 150,000 people ; and, except for the occasional 
honest foreigner, nobody pays for the trickle of light they 
call electricity. The Customs official who looks at pass- 
ports is illiterate; the bandits who roam the hitherto 
peaceful valley of Katmandu are policemen. In such a 
situation it is fashionable to describe a country as “ ripe 
: for Communism.” Yet im 
the case of Nepal this would 
be quite wrong. 

It is true that the country 
occupies a strategic position 
on Tibet’s border; that 
China, which shows Nepal as 
Chinese territory in its latest 
maps, has just opened a 
three-ton lorry road from 
Northern China to Lhasa via 
Chamdo and is actively ex- 
tending it to the Kuti Pass. 
But aggression against Nepal 
would be unprofitable for 
many reasons. The valleys all run the wrong way. There 
is a high Himalayan mountain ridge between each valley and 
the next. Nobody in Nepal, except the few Bhutias, speaks 
Tibetan or Chinese. Nepal’s boundaries are backed by 
an Indian guarantee. Nepal’s allergy to foreigners is 
so universal that the country would rise like one man 
against an invader. Above all, Nepal is only worth having 
as a dagger in India’s back ; and if China ever wished to 
invade India, the Na-tula Pass in Sikkim would be easier. 

Nevertheless, one cannot altogether dismiss the possi- 
bility of Nepal going Communist. There are many Indian 
Communists in the Terai, and the few literates—under 3 
per cent—read the Times of India and listen to All India 
Radio extolling China’s friendship and India’s own remark- 
able progress? Were the educated to revolt, the whole 
administrative structure is so negligible that Dr K. L 
Singh, the Nepalese rebel leader now in exile in China, 
might come back with his core of trained followers and 
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capture power. Dr K. I. Singh is reputed to be honest 
and able as well as a Communist ; he is not a foreigner 
and his countrymen’s habits of passive and unquestioned 
obedience would play into his hands. The success of the 
Indian military mission in building up the Nepalese army 
may, however, soon make any such coup impossible. 

India cannot ignore Nepal. In 1950, when the revolution 
against Rana oppression flared up, the late Mr Kidwai (not 
Mr Nehru) in effect allowed the revolutionaries to use India 
as their base. It was’perhaps incorrect of him ; yet he had 
no option. To have left the Ranas would have been to 
invite a Communist coup at some later date. Nepal’s rela- 
tions with India are ambivalent. There are deep bonds— 
linguistic, religious, racial, cultural. To the foreigner Nepal 
is like a very backward India. Nevertheless, there is in 
the country a deep-seated suspicion of outsiders. This 
ambivalence puts India in a very difficult position. The 
kinship is such that the two countries cannot treat each 
other. quite like any other. foreigners ; yet the. Nepalese 
allergy to Strangers is so great that whatever India 
does is wrofig. The Nepalese politicians swarm to 
the Indian Embassy for advice; and go away to attack 
India. Nepal cannot manage without Indian missions 
and then does not act on their advice. Nepal’s budget 
—2§ per cent in deficit—is far too small for any real 
development ; so most of. the development is done from 
India’s £6 million, much of which is given under the 
Colombo Plan. India’s money is paying for the building 
of roads, an all-weather airport, training the army, giving 
scholarships and helping all round. Other help—from the 
United Nations and the Americans—is by comparison a 
driblet. But while the people are grateful for it, they are 
not grateful for Indian help ; they complain that the Indian 
army, which pays the labourers on its roads 3s. 6d, a day, 
is upsetting the labour market. 


Sixty-nine Political Parties 


One difficulty is that the 1950-51 revolution was incom- 
plete. The new government was split into two, with three 
ministers from among the old Rana ruling caste and three 
from the new middle-class politicians who had been English- 
educated in India. The Ranas, headed by General Mahavir, 
the financier of the revolution and Nepal’s black angel, did 
not co-operate with the politicians. Government after 
government tumbled while General Mahavir, taking advan- 
tage of the King’s poor health, made money and fomented 
intrigues. The politicians, frustrated by the Ranas, instead 
of ushering in the promised reforms, quarrelled among 
themselves: until there are now 69 political parties in the 
Valley of Katmandu. Thus the first four years of demo- 
cracy brought chaos and lawlessness instead of progress. 

Nevertheless, the situation is far from desperate. The 
new King began well befor2 ever ascending the throne. At 
the beginning of this month, shortly after he had been made 
Regent, he dissolved the Cabinet, asked the politicians to 
prove the size of their following, announced the introduction 
of income tax and decided to tax the large land holdings of 
the Ranas. Moreover, because he alone has a position totally 
independent of anyone’s. support, he alone can ask India for 
the aid—which need not be very great—that his country 
needs to create the necessary administrative and technical 
services. The new King at least has the opportunity. He, 
and perhaps only he, could turn his obsolete Himalayan 
state into something approaching an Asian democracy. 
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Divisions in Germany 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE period when economic reconstruction was pushed 
+ A forward in a framework of comparative political stabili:y 
seems at an end in the Federal Republic. The crucial issiic 
of rearmament in alliance with the West has rent the politic:! 
fabric of the country, even though no party in the govern- 
ment wants to break up the present Bonn coalition. Sp): 
have appeared in all the parties—least among Dr Adenaue: 
own Christian-Democrats—and in the Evangelical Church 
and the trade union federation. At the same time, 1). 
Russians appear to be making an effort to form an unholy 
alliance with some nationalist and former Nazi elements. 
The split in the Evangelical Church (a union of the 
Lutheran and Reformed Churches which is much more akin 
to the Church of Scotland than that of England) was not 
healed at the all-German synod held last week in the Feder! 
Republic. On the contrary, the chief result of the meeting 
was to make clear how many of the East German Protestani 
clergy accept the Soviet Zone regime, and how many of their 
colleagues in the west oppose the Paris treaties, on the 
grounds that they prevent reunification and foster civil war 
To understand this phenomenon it must be recalled that the 
strength of the Protestant church lies in former Prussia, and 
its tradition is to submit to the state, whose ruler before 
the 1918 revolution was at the same time spiritual head of 
the church. At last week’s synod, Herr Heinemann, who 
leads a small neutralist political party, was not re-elected to 
the post of Moderator, but he was brought into the church 
“government” ; and Pastor Niemoeller, another neutralist 
pacifist, was confirmed as head of the church’s “ foreign 
office.” The rank and file of the clergy were left without 
unequivocal guidance on the burning question whether they 
should take part in politics, and, if so, on which side—lor 
or against the Paris treaties. Under these circumstances, it 
may be expected that the Russians will continue their efforts 
to use the pastors for their own purposes. One of their 
instruments is the Metropolitan Alexius of Moscow. 7his 
propagandist for “peace” is a modern version of the 
Orthodox and Calvinist churchmen who tried to bring the 
two bodies together on an anti-papal platform at the time 
of the Reformation. The attempt failed then, and may ail 
again, but it certainly will not be for want of trying by 
Soviet wire-pullers. 


Dr Dehler Burns His Boats 


The second split which has come into the limelight | 
recent days is in the Free Democratic party, the larges! of 
Dr Adenauer’s coalition “ partners.” The party chairman, 
Dr Dehler, burned his boats with the Chancellor by 
attacking him fiercely during the debate on the Saar agree- 
ment last month, and the internal fight revolves round the 
question whether the party should support their leader. 
There are various factions in the FDP, ranging from South 
German liberals to right-wingers who think that the party 
should be the political home of ex-Nazis. The tendency in 
recent weeks has been to strengthen the right wing under 
Herr Middelhauve, a deputy-chairman and a minister in 
the North Rhine-Westphalian government, but in Berlin 
the FDP has strongly criticised Dr Dehler and Hert 
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Queue Questions 





SNOWBALL 








London Transport believes it knows the sort of 


bus service that London needs and London deserves. 
‘onsider, for example, the No. 11 route from 


( 


\ 


Shepherds Bush to Liverpool Street Station. The 


ervice as planned should provide a bus every 600 
yards or so; at any-moment there should be three in 
Victoria Street, all moving steadily along. But we 
now it is not like that; there are traffic delays and 
buses sometimes come in bunches. And a similar 


ory is true for all the routes that thread Central 
Lor 


idon. Congestion of the streets is strangling 


public transport. 


The Londoner who owns a car may try to solve 


: individual problem by driving to work. But his 


logic is at fault. His car is adding to the demand for 
road space until it is finally lodged in garage or park 


U 


t indeed he is not obliged to leave it in the street). 


solving his own problem he is adding to the 
blems of others. The crowded streets are made 
ire crowded, the bus service becomes even less 
tactory. More bus passengers lose heart and in 
‘ir turn take their cars to work. The snowball 


NS. 


But if this melancholy progress could be 
‘rsed. If the motorist, frustrated and unhappy, 
ild leave his car at home and entrust himself to 


bus or tube, then in time the clutter would begin to 


j 


uU 


through without delay and difficulty. 


‘appear: from the streets. The buses would go 
Bus services 


freed from the shackles of over-crowded 1 ads 
would regain the efficiency and regularity which is 
the right of the Londoners who use them. 





ISSUED BY LONDON TRANSPORT 
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Leathers, lasts and styles to fit the 


For nearest address wrilé CHURCH & CO. LTD., DUKE 8T., 


Wherever there gathers 


‘Chwrelis 


famous English shoes 


occasion, the mood and the man 


Shown here are "Chetwynd", brown or black calf, or brown 
suede, 112{/6. - ‘Messenger’, brown or block calf, 89/9. 


From authorised Agents throughout the country. 
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the art of gracious living 


PERFECTOS FINOS 50's 148 10's 24 
PERFECTOS No. 2 50's 11/8 10's 23/4 


| SOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 
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The World is their Market 





COVENTRY 


SELLING IN OVER 100 COUNTRIES 


Coventry, once famous for fine woollens, is now a city 
of engineers. And much of its engineering skill is em- 
ployed in the production of cars. Coventry’s cars— 
designed and built for the world — come off the assembly 
line power-packed and beautiful to look at. But in 
Coventry they know that the end of the assembly line is 
only half way to prosperity. The cars they make must be 
sold —sold in a world market that grows more and 
more competitive. 

It’s the same in any industry. Making products for the 
world is only half the job. You’ve got to show them, sell 
them — and sell them hard — wherever a market for them 
exists. Many manufacturers — including Britain’s leading 
car manufacturers—are doing this very successfully 
through TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. 






TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, wW.1- Telephone: GROSVENOR 4030 





TIME’S net paid audited circulation exceeds two-and- 
a-quarter million copies. 93% of the readers of TIME 
hold influential positions in business, government and the 
professions. They look upon TIME not only as the best 
means of keeping abreast of international news, but as 
an introduction to the world’s foremost companies and 
products, 

There are five separate editions of TIME”* with the 
same editorial content. One circulates only in the United 
States. The other four—the International Editions — 
are published simultaneously and read by important 
people in over 100 countries outside the U.S.A. You can 
buy advertising space in just the editions you want, cover- 
ing the world markets in which you are most interested. 


mm, Advertising in TIME sells around the world! 
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Middelhauve., The Berliners demand that the party should 
support Dr Adenauer’s policy of strength as the best way 
of dealing with Moscow. 

The picture of disumion is the same, though not so 
visible, inside the leadership of the Socialist party and the 
trade union federation. The BHE, or refugee party, is also 
split on the crucial issue of the treaties, and even the 

hristian-Democrats are,not as united as they were. The 
opposition is really directed against the Paris defence 
rreaties, and the Saar settlement is only brought to the fore 
in the attack because it forms the weakest spot in Dr 
Adenauer’s defences. As the Social-Democrats well know, 
if the Saar agreement is not ratified by the Bundesrat or if 
an appeal to the constitutional court can be used to-block 
it, the result may be the downfall of Western European 
Union. The door will then be-open for-talks with Moscow 
on one of the forms of neutrality for Germany which the 
Socialists have in mind. 


Mr Strijdom’s Hundred Days 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


R STRIJDOM’S South Africa is very much like 

Dr Malan’s—only more so. Although the new 

Prime Minister has spent a good part of his three months 
in office reassuring various sections that his government’s 
intentions towards them are strictly honourable and that they 
have nothing to fear, there are no indications that Mr 
Striidom or his principal lieutenants are going to modify 
their political approach now that they are in power. The 
speech from the throne promised not only that Parliament 
would continue to seek means of depriving the Coloured 
people of the Cape of their common roll franchise rights, 
but also that it would seek to establish its own sovereignty 
vis-a-vis the courts. The Prime Minister still has to reveal 
his plans for achieving these goals, but it is difficult to see 


how another bitter constitutional crisis is to be avoided. 
Mr Strijdom is far more determined than Dr Malan ever 

was to “establish the sovereignty of Parliament.” He 

has come to link this—which in his view means 


depriving the courts of such testing rights as they 
may possess—with the ultimate attainment of a republic, 
and is determined that no court is going to prevent 
him from achieving this life-long goal. He is per- 
fectly sincere, no doubt, in saying that Parliament at the 
moment is not sovereign because it cannot do precisely as it 
wishes by ignoring its own rules, for his party regards the 
South Africa Act as a “ foreign ” statute. 

This does not mean, however, that Mr Strijdom will do 
anything rash or precipitate about either the Cape Coloured 
voters or the sovereignty of Parliament. Nor will he take 
acuon to establish a republic until he is ready and he thinks 
the moment opportune. He has already said that in the life 
of this Parliament there will be no official move to establish 
a tepublic. His three months in. office suggest that the 
Prime Minister is quite as shrewd as his old predecessor, 
and he may in time also develop Dr Malan’s patience and 
sense of timing. 

In the realm of administration, Mr Strijdom is already 
‘eaping the fruits of shunting Mr Sauer out of the Ministry 
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ef ‘Fransport and replacing him by Mr Schoeman, who lost 
no time in taking energetic steps to overcome the railway 
crisis brought on by the system’s inability to carry the goods 
offered it. The business community is especially pleased 
with Mr Schoeman’s vigour ; and although it is early to 
speculate, Mr Louw’s tenure at the Treasury might well 
be nearly as acceptable to industry, minirig and commerce 
as Mr Havenga’s was. Although the decision to entrust 
him with External Affairs as well as Finance has been 
criticised as impracticable, it is unlikely to be reversed. 
The present Cabinet team will probably remain basically 
unchanged for a long time, with Mr Strijdom, Dr Verwoerd, 
Mr Swart and Mr Louw as the Big Four. And it becomes 
clearer every day that after the Prime Minister—some 
observers would even say with him—the biggest of the Big 
Four is Dr Verwoerd, the Minister of Native Affairs. His 
handling of the Western Areas removal scheme—the 
thoroughness of the preparations, the determination to brook 
no interference; the staggering display of force, and the 
Minister’s provocative and intemperate attacks on all who 
either gave him friendly advice or threatened to say him 
mnay—all this has fimally stamped Dr Verwoerd as 
the implacable, ruthless politician that his opponents 
have always thought him to be. He is setting the pace in 
Parliament this session as he did last, and not even the 
outcry that met his fantastic scheme of some day clearing 
the Western Province of the Cape of its African population 
—which today numbers about 178,000—has deflected him. 
Dr Verwoerd has linked apartheid with the survival of the 
white man in Africa, and whereas Dr Malan and Mr 
Havenga might have slowed down his pace, Mr Strijdom 
shares his views so wholeheartedly that the Minister of 
Native Affairs is able to forge ahead. 

Nobody knows where Verwoerdism will end, but a good 
many people are most apprehensive. There are even 
Nationalists who express private concern about Ver- 
woerdism, just as there are many followers of Hertzog who 
are deeply unhappy about the party’s treatment of Mr 
Havenga. In the Free State a former Hertzogite MP, Mr 
Fullard, has resigned in disgust because, he alleges, former 
Havenga men are being treated like “ bywoners ” (share- 
croppers). There is no doubt that a small section of the 
Nationalist rank and file is bitter about Mr Havenga’s ejec- 
tion, and among them are Malan men who feel that their 
leader’s wishes were flouted when the parliamentary caucus 
chose Mr Strijdom. These rumblings in Nationalist ranks 
are at the moment only a sign of unrest, partly personal 
and pattly ideological, but they could also arise out of 
concern over the course upon which the uncompromising 
leadership of the party has embarked. 


French Senators on the Brink 


HE charming Luxembourg Gardens in Paris lie 

between the Latin Quarter, the once Proustian, now 
“existentialist,” St. Germain and artistic Montparnasse. 
Within stands the Luxembourg Palace, somewhat reminis- 
cent of the Florentine Pitti. Since 1800 it has been, with 
only brief interludes, the seat of France’s upper chamber. 
It is here that the Council of the Republic should within a 
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few days decide whether or not France will finally put its 
reluctant signature to a document authorising Germany 
to rearm. Not only an outright veto but even an amend- 
ment to the London and Paris agreements would be enough 
to make necessary a second reading in the National 
Assembly ; that is, it would involve at least the indefinite 
postponement of ratification and more probably the burial 
of the whole project of Western European Union. 

It may seem strange that this critical decision is to be 
made by an institution which is the result of an afterthought. 
At the birth of the Fourth Republic its ancestor was so 
discredited that no provision was made for the senate in 
the first constitutional draft. The proposal for a unicameral 
parliament was, however, rejected in a referendum. The 
Communists and Socialists, who were then in a majority, 
opted for the second best: a weak upper chamber, whose 
political make-up should not differ greatly from the lower 
one. Thus the Council of the Republic can meet only when 
the National Assembly is in ‘session and its legislative 
powers are chiefly of a delaying nature. But with the Third 
Republic coming back into favour, the Council has tended 
to regain the importance of the former senate. In the 
present case, indeed, the Council’s delaying powers are 
almost equal to a veto. A bill rejected or amended by the 
Council would have to be debated all over again by the 
Assembly and even 
if the latter did not 
change its mind— 
which is far from 
certain—the Coun- 
cil could still post- 
pone ratification by 
an additional hun- 
dred days. Both 
Washington and 4 istic 4 
London have made mt ; 
it plain that they 
will not wait so 
long. Thus only if 
the Council’s reser- 
vations—such as a 
request for four- 
power talks before 
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Communists 


Allies included throughout, Conservatives in- 
dude Republican and Peasant independents as 
well as dissident Gaullists. 


implementation or for a clarification of the Saar agreement— 


are expressed in the form of a pious hope, can trouble 
be avoided. 

The delaying power of the Council has become important 
because the draftsmen of the constitution did not succeed 
in their second objective. A glance at the accompanying 
table shows that politically the upper chamber is no longer 
the image of the lower one. It was so at first thanks to an 
electoral system which could be defined as indirect propor- 
tional representation. But the system has been changed. 
The bulk of the 320 senators (246 for metropolitan France 
and 74 for the overseas territories) are elected on a majority 
vote, not by proportional representation. The electoral 
college has also been altered drastically. It now consists 
not only of deputies and county councillors, but also of 
100,000 representatives of municipal councils. A combina- 
tion of indirect election, rural bias, and predominantly 
majority voting explains the relative weakness of the Com- 
munists and the strength of conservative elements. The 
small number of Christian Democrats is due to the fact that 
the Council was originally elected at the height of the 
Gaullist wave. 
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One half of the Council is elected every three years and 
the next senatorial poll in fact takes place this June. Since 
many senators are also directly or indirectly involved in 
next month’s local elections, the Communists have seized 
this opportunity to stage a pressure campaign in the Luxem- 
bourg lobbies under the “No votes for the 
supporters of the Wehrmacht.” M. Fauvet, however, ha: 
calculated in Le Monde that, because of the indirect votin: 
procedure, few senatorial candidates are really greatly 
affected by the Communist threats. The situation would 
be different if the Gaullists joined in an all-out campaig: 
against German rearmament. 

On the eve of the debate the remarkable thing is the 
astonishing apathy of the Gaullists. The General himse!! 
has as yet made no appeal against ratification ; his supporter 
in the upper chamber seem, on the whole, resigned to the 
inevitable. Indeed, at this stage, this would appear to b: 
the prevailing mood among all the opponents of the Pari 
agreements, with the exception of the Communists. Parlia 
mentary arithmetic, lassitude, the desire to avoid a second 
debate in the Assembly, in some cases fears of a swift 
western reaction and consciousness of the futility of a 
French veto—all these factors seem to contribute to this 
mood. Unless the Gaullists launch a last-minute counter- 
offensive, M. Pinay should get the treaties through. Ye: 
the French parliamentary mood is fickle. So much wil! 
depend on the atmosphere of the debate itself. Adroi: 
speeches on the Saar or on negotiations with Russia could 
sway many a vote. The air of the quiet Luxembourg 
garden may be filled with drama next week. With all eyes 
fixed on it, the Council has to decide: will it write the 
epilogue to one crisis or the prelude to another ? 


Strong Medicine for Danes 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN COPENHAGEN 


ATE on Monday evening, after a three-day extra 
i ordinary session which was both broadcast and televised. 
the Danish Folketing adopted by 89 votes to 86 an emer- 
gency programme introduced by the Social Democrat 
minority government to combat the steadily worsening 
balance of payments position. Hr H. C. Hansen, who 
took office after Hr Hedtoft’s death in February, has thus 
survived the first major crisis to confront him as Prime 
Minister. The government plan was supported by the 
Social Democrats and Radicals and—in dramatic defiance 
of his own party—by Professor Thorkil Kristensen, the 
former Liberal finance minister and one of the shrewdest 
opposition politicians. 

To halt over-consumption by mopping up surplus spenJ- 
ing power is the emergency programme’s aim. The new 
indirect taxes, which become effective immediately, together 
with various economies, will provide an estimated 900 
million kroner (£45 million) over the next two years. Pur- 
chase tax of 10-15 per cent on a wide range of domestic 
articles, including clothing and plastics, should produce 
275 million kroner (£134 million) annually. Taxes on 
petrol, tea, coffee and cinema tickets are raised. Many 
non-essentials—tradios, television sets, furs and jewelry 
among them—will become dearer. Milk subsidies re 
abolished, but children’s allowances are increased. Postage 
and railway freight charges will rise. - 
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rhe new plan constitutes the third and most drastic 
nstalment of correctives applied since the Social Demo- 
crats took office in September, 1953. It may be recalled 
that last June clouds on the economic horizon caused the 
covernment to raise the bank rate from 4} to 54 per cent, 
+o cut public building and curb imports of American cars. 


In S-ptember the continued drain on reserves led to higher 
taxes on beer, spirits and tobacco and restrictions on hire- 
purchase transactions, As the price of their support, the 
neuiralist Radicals exacted cuts in defence expenditure, 


reduction of military service from 18 to 16 months, and 
the exemption of 3,000 men from the 1955 call-up. 
These earlier measures proved ineffective. The new 


plan represents a real attempt to stop the rot at the risk 
of unpopularity. The broad masses are to have a taste of 
what Hr Kampmann, the Finance Minister, described as 
“strong medicine.” A meat piece of financial jugglery 
ensures that the higher prices resulting from the new taxes 
will not have the effect of raising the cost of living index 
to which wages are linked). The government will issue 
goo million kroner worth of 5 per cent bonds to taxpayers, 
graded according to taxable income. 

When presenting the Economic Survey for 1954 last 
week, Hr Krag, the Minister of Economics, painted a dismal 
picture ; and it was against this background that the govern- 


ment acted. The 1954 trade deficit of 1,470 million kroner 
({73\ million) was double that of 1953; the drain on 
reserves for the year reached the equivalent of £25 million, 
At the end of February Denmark’s dollar reserves stood at 
the equivalent of £284 million, but the country owed £35 
million to the European Payments Union, from which addi- 
tional credit facilities are limited to £84 million. 
Over-consumption, resulting from full-employment and 
high wages, has been the root cause of Denmark’s economic 
difficulties. Last year mearly the entire labour force 
received a 6 per cent increase in pay. The higher cost 
of living automatically brought further increases this year. 


Contributory causes were the poor harvest (13 per cent 
below 1953) and the breakdown of trade talks with Russia. 
Furthermore, towards the end of 1954 the terms of trade 
turned against Denmark. However, barring misfortunes— 


like the inopportune threat. of agricultural workers to strike 
next month—the crisis plan stands a fair chance of success, 


Honourable Duty for Chinese 


~~ is showing great caution in building up its 
conscript army. A draft conscription law, drawn up 
by the State Council arid debated by the Standing Com- 
mitice of the National People’s Congress last month, is 
now being circulated for local discussion. The State 
Cou nil the body which consists of the ministers) is clearly 
aaah Js to discover the public’s reactions. The local 
Peop.c’s committees” have been: instructed to send in 
teports by the end of next month, and the law will finally 
be submitted for approval to the next annual session of 
the National People’s Congress, probably in the autumn. 
This anxiety is reflected in Chinese propaganda about 
conscription. The People’s Daily of Peking had admitted 
that “some difficulties are expected ” when compulsory 
military service is first enforced. “ Because of their inade- 
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quate understanding of the system, some people still have 
doubts and worries of varying degrees. . . . We must carry 
out extensive publicity among the people,” the paper said. 
The preamble to the. draft law stresses. the need for 
patriotism. -In a passage almost worthy of Kant’s grada- 
tions of obligation, it refers to the “sacred duty” of 
citizens to defend the fatherland and their “ honourable 
duty ” to perform military service as required by law. 

The new proposals are based on the experience gained 
from last September’s conscription order, under which 
450,000 men have been called up during the winter months. 
The September order was clearly designed as a “ trial run” 
for the conscription machine. Its main provisions are 
embodied in the present draft law. For NCOs and privates 
in the army full-time conscription will last for a period. of 
three years, in the air force four years and in the navy 
five years. Exemption may be granted to men who are 
only sons or the sole support of their families, as well as 
to those medically unfit and to students. “ Counter- 
revolutionaries, feudal landlords and bureaucratic capitalists 
deprived of their political rights” are denied the privilege 
of serving their country. Otherwise every man between 
the ages of 18 and 40 is liable, and after his active service 
he will be transferred to the reserve. Men reaching the 
age of 18 will register by July 1st each year, but enlistment 
will be delayed until November, after the harvest. 


How Many Conscripts? 


How many men can China conscript each year? In 
theory, something like three and a half million young 
Chinese might register every year, and about two million 
of them would actually go into uniform if exemptions were 
granted on the same system as in Britain. In fact, neither 
the economy nor the administrative “machine could deal 
with anything like that number. From the diffidence with 
which the Chinese are approaching the problem it seems 
that this winter’s intake of 450,000 has been troublesome 
enough. It is emphasised by the People’s Daily that what 
is now being done is part of a “ gradual enforcement” of 
conscription. There is to be no swift release for the exist- 
ing volunteer army: the draft law provides for their retire- 
ment by stages in accordance with requirements. The 
number, of conscripts actually to be called up each year 
will be decided by the State Council, which will allocate 
quotas to the provincial authorities, who will in turn allo- 
cate sub-quotas to smaller areas. 

The State Council knows that with a population of nearly 
600 million, not. all of them fully disciplined yet, universal 
conscription in China would create a monster. The Council 
wants the monster to grow up slowly under its control. To 
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help enforce discipline the Chinese have borrowed from 
Russian experience. Officers, instead of being designated 
by their function—company officer, battalion commander, 
and so on—will now be given orthodox military ranks. 
Officers of the reserve will enjoy various privileges under 
the proposed legislation—expenses when they report for 
training, leave with pay from their places of work and the 
guarantee that their posts will be kept open for them. The 
conscription law mentions no such privileges for other 
-ranks. In addition, the Standing Committee of the 
National People’s Congress last month adopted a series of 
regulations providing for the award of campaign medals 
and orders for distinguished service. These will be retro- 
spective ; one of the medals, that of the “rst August,” 
will be awarded to men who fought in the revolutionary 
wars in the ten years after the establishment of the People’s 
Liberation Army on August 1, 1927. 

A sort of officers’ training corps is also provided for. 
Students at senior middle schools are to be given military 
training before conscription, and those at higher educational 
establishments will be trained to become officers of the 
reserve. Training at both school and university is appar- 
ently to be universal and compulsory. It looks as though 
something like a class of professional officers is to be 
fostered—the People’s Daily has “referred to “ career 
officers ” who are required to make the safeguarding of the 
country “their long-term job or even their career.” 

In the process of conscription considerable power will 
be wielded by the “ military enlistment bureaux.” These, 
the draft law is careful to specify, are military organs to 
be set up in each enlistment district to administer the work 
of enrolment. Since the number of men required for active 
service each year is likely to be considerably smaller than 
the total number of those who register, the enlistment 
bureaux will enjoy wide discretion. In rural areas espe- 
cially, they are unlikely to have long lists of deferred occu- 
pations to guide them in their choice of whom to enrol 
and whom to leave out (as America draft boards have). 
This may be a clue to one of the secondary aims of the 
new conscription law ; it may be a weapon to brandish over 
the heads of those who make themselves unpopular with 
the local authorities by a “ reactionary ” attitude. 

It is most unlikely that China’s aim is to create a 
monstrous and unwieldy conscript army ready fer action 
in the near future. More likely the purpose is to provide 
replenishment for the existing army, for which the flow 
of volunteers is proving inadequate, and gradually to build 
up a competent reserve force which is better trained than 
the present militia. There are vast problems of morale and 
administration to be solved before the Chinese can throw 
their conscription machine into top gear. 


Shadows over Argentina 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE talks in Buenos Aires about the new Anglo- 
Argentine trade agreement have taken place against 
a disheartening background. Past experience in this trade 
ought to have taught the lesson that agreed figures set 
down on paper have little relevance to the amount of trade 
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eventually done, which depends on such hard facts as 
Argentina’s ability to earn foreign exchange and Argentina’s 
needs. These facts remain hard, in spite of all the efforts 
made in Buenos Aires to blur their edges. While Argentina 
admittedly has a sizable surplus of wheat for sale, much 
of this is already committed*under existing bilateral agree- 
ments (the recent trade pact with Brazil alone calls for a 
million tons a year). The meat situation is still un- 
promising ; the quota required by the last Anglo-Argentine 
protocol, which should have been shipped by June of last 
year, is only now being completed. The recent droughi 
severely damaged the maize crop, which would otherwise 
provide a major export commodity. In January exports of 
maize were completely suspended ; and it seems that a! 
the available supplies will be needed for the home market 
unless other grains can be substituted for maize for stock- 
breeding purposes. 

The outlook for Anglo-Argentine trade might, of course, 
improve substantially if Argentina could step up its 
domestic production of petroleum and thus reduce its 
requirements of foreign oil. For that, however, it must 
obtain more assistance from foreign capital, and this 
remains an uncertain factor. Last week President Perén’s 
campaign to attract foreign capital marked a signal success 
when the Export-Import Bank in Washington approved a 
$60 million line of credit to help finance the sale of Ameri- 
can equipment for the $250 million steel plant that is to be 
built on the Parana river. But the bank’s action has been 
vigorously criticised in the United States, not only as 
implying official approval of the Perén regime, but also 
as being a poor risk. Many potential investors are still far 
from convinced that the Peronista leopard has changed its 


spots. 


Wooing Foreign Investors 


The extremity of Argentina’s present need for foreign 
assistance is reflected in the foreign tour lately undertaken 
by Sr Hogan, the minister for agriculture. Sr Hogan, a 
former ambassador in London and a widely respected repre- 
sentative, was an obvious choice for the task of encouraging 
British and American investors. Less convincing are the 
arguments now deployed in favour of new British ventures. 
The British are alternately warned that German and Italian 
capital is rushing in ahead of them and reassured that 
American capital is not. To the shrewder of them the fine 
words of the new law on foreign investments seem |ess 
important than the fact that in Argentina official corruption, 
especially in state-controlled commerce, has reached an 
unprecedented peak, and that inflation is again a pressing 
threat to the whole economy. 

Some two years ago a government spokesman admitted 
in the Argentine Congress that President Perén’s first five- 
year plan had only been financed by recourse to inflation, 
but he claimed that the second plan would avoid this. In- 
flationary pressure was, indeed, checked during the interlude 
between the two plans, but now the government is working 
the printing presses hard again. Between January, 1954 
and January, 1955, the note issue rose by over 5,300 million 
pesos, an increase of a fifth. Banking loans and deposits 
show comparable increases, and loans still overtop deposits 
by about 70 per cent. Nor is this at all likely to prove 4 
brief episode. The projects of the second five-year plan 
commit the government to heavy capital investment, and 
it seems bound to have recourse to further inflation. 
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and tree 


If nature is kind, a man may live in health 

to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 

is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
|'isons are in the business of chemicals. 

Their main manufacture over the 

last hundred years has been 

chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 

But they make chemicals 

1 for medicine and industry, too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 


health and wealth. 
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Finance for Industry 


and Commerce 


IcFc provides finance in the form of 
long-term loans on fixed terms, or share 
capital, to industrial or commercial 
enterprises established in Great Britain. 
Amounts range normally between 
£5,000 and £200,000. 

The Corporation is ready to consider 
applications for capital to purchase 
additional buildings, plant and machin- 
ery, or to provide increased working 
capital to further the expansion of 
business. Consideration will also be 
given to new ventures which are soundly 
conceived and adequately sponsored. 


Please ask for our new booklet—* Capital 
for Business and Where to Find it”, 


INDUSTRIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL FINANCE 
CORPORATION LIMITED 

Subscribers: The English & Scottish Banks. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


7, DRAPERS’ GARDENS, LONDON, E.C.2 
Tel: NATional 8621/5 


BRANCHES: 


BinMINGHAM—214, HaGiey Roap; Edgbaston 4181 
MANCHESTER—73, WHITWORTH Sr. Central 5429 


EpinsURGH— 33, CHARLOTTE Sq. Edinburgh 30212 
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Seentee executives condemned to spend long 
hours sitting on committees should consider this 
new Heal chair, especially designed for con- 
ference and boardrooms.’ The well-padded arm; 
and well-sprung seat will see you through eve 
an all-day meeting in a very high degree « 
comfort indeed. There is a choice of coverin: 
materials—though we particularly recommen 
hide for long wear—and a special high-backe 
version to preserve the dignity of the Chair. 
Come and try out this chair in our Contracts 
Showroom, where you can always see a wic 
selection of Heal furniture for boardrooms ani 
Offices. Your visit will show you just why s 
many of today’s leading and most progressive 
companies—both in Britain and abroad—br: 
their furnishing and decorating problems 
Heal’s. If you cannot call, please tell your 
secretary to write for our booklet, Furniture /. 
Special Needs. 


HEAL’S 


CONTRACTS LTD. 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W! 


TELEPHONE: MUSEUM 1666 
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- Guidance for Retailers 


RE have been great changes in the pattern of 


tail trade in this country since the war, but until 
icy have had to be sensed rather than measured. 
tail economy, with its vast annual turnover, long 


statistical twilight with no figures about the 


er, distribution and turnover of shops and distri- 


until the first Census of Distribution collected 
n 1951. The publication of this enormous 


me* of new material was not completed until late in 
ry with the appearance of the third and final 


Retailers and their suppliers who have 


aged for so long on a mixture of intuition and 


it without this pile of statistical hard tack may 


« whether such figures can have much value in 
lay-to-day running of their businesses. 
o this, the only answer is that they ought to have. 


nsus could be the plain man’s guide to the state 


il trade. It cam be made to throw a great deal of 
light or 


the state of retailing in a typical High Street 
‘n of any given size, or in a given part of the 
From its elaborate tables, the ordinary shop- 
can measure the strength of the multiples and 
-o-operatives, the kind of turnover that different 
cure and (as some partial measure of efficiency) 
' per head effected by their different staffs. He 
some idea of his competitor’s trading margins, 
kind of turnover that those margins appear to 
But all this has to be mined from the tables, 

i from quartz; there are .no nuggets just for 
«ing. It is putting the case for the census at its 
evel to say, as some of its apologists do, that 
will gain automatically from improvements that 
inging about in the Board of Trade’s monthly 





retail figures. These have been based on a sample 
that was known to be incomplete and suspected 
(rightly as it seems) of being inadequate. Some of the 
improvements that the census makes possible have 
been put into effect in the January retail trade figures 
published last week-end, and others will follow during 
the year. Yet the census has cost the taxpayer 
£710,000 and it has cost traders much expenditure of 
time to complete the forms. These costs can be justi- 
fied only if its results prove of positive value to 
shopkeepers. 

No one has attempted to “sell” the census to 
retailers, and they cannot be_blamed if they blench 
at the idea of using it. Yet with a little digging and 
a bit of guesswork the amateur statistician can 
draw useful conclusions from this gritty volume. 
Sales of clothing can be taken as an example. Here 
is a branch of retailing where some of the biggest 
changes in structute have occurred in this generation, 
particularly in the rise of the multiple chains. In 
1950, when the census was taken, there were $31,000 
shops of all kinds in the country and their combined 
turnover was {£5,000 million. More than 2} million 
people were employed by them and more than 400,000 
people either owned their shops or were working with- 
out pay in them. Out of this total, just under a fifth 
(89,000) were clothing shops, scoring nearly 18 per 
cent of the country’s retail turnover with sales of £885 
million. They averaged nearly £10,000 of sales per 
shop, and their staff of 384,000 made sales of roughly 
£2,300 per head. 

The census results show that these figures compare 
reasonably well with other kinds of shops. Sales per 
clothing shop and sales per head of staff conform to those 
for the retail economy as a whole. Had they not done so, 
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it would have been fair to assume that the clothing 
shops lagged in efficiency behind other types of retailer. 
On the other hand, one might have expected that the 
clothing group, which has the highest gross sales of 
any group apart from the food shops, should have set 
a lead in trading efficiency. The clothing shops as a 
whole do not seem to do this. Can the census explain 
why ? 

Its tables reveal a marked variation in the turnover 
of shops in different parts of the country. In Greater 
London, average yearly sales exceed £13,000 ; in parts 
of the north and midlands, they are less than £9,000 
per shop. The south, south-west, the east, some 
other northern districts and Scotland record turn- 
overs of £10,000 and {£11,000 a year. This geo- 
graphical variation in sales is a point of importance ; 
but in addition there are marked differences in the size 
and turnover of different clothing shops in a given area. 
For example, in the country as a whole nearly 20,000 
clothing shops (more than a fifth of the whole) sold less 
than {1,000 worth of goods in 1950 ; but at the other 
end of the scale, 2,367 shops did more than {£50,000 
of business each. 

. 


These figures vary in turn according to the particular 
part of the country to which they relate ; if one takes the 
south-west as an area where clothing sales are reason- 
ably high—they average more than {11,000 a year for 
its 4,700 clothing shops—the census shows that 16 per 
cent of the shops rank as very small (a smaller propor- 
tion than for Britain as a whole) and 141, or 3 per cent 
of the total, can be classed as big, with turnover exceed- 
ing £50,000. In Bristol, with a population of 442,600, 
there are 792 clothing shops with sales totalling £8.4 
million. If Bristol is in any way typical of a big town, 
it is reasonable to assume that 175 of those shops are 
small, doing about £600,000 worth of business between 
them ; at least 100 will be of moderate size with sales 
of £10,000 to £25,000 each, and that nearly half of 
the clothing trade of the city was probably done by 
about 30 big shops with sales of £50,000 or more. 

How are these shops likely to be organised ? In 
Britain as a whole, the multiples (defined as chains with 
ten er more shops) did a third of the trade in clothing. 
But they are not so strongly established as this in the 
south-west of the country. A higher proportion of shops 
belong to chains—17 per cent as against a nationwide 
average of 13.3 per cent—but their sales amount to less 
than 31 per cent of the region’s clothing trade. It 
would not be wise, however, to conclude that what is 
true of the south-west as a whole is also true for a city 
of the size of Bristol. In such big towns the multiples 
account for more than 40 per cent of total clothing sales. 
Allowing for the relative weakness of the multiples in 
this part of the country, and balancing this against their 
known strength in big towns, the figures suggest that 
the multiple shops might have accounted for about 38 
per cent of Bristol’s clothing trade in 1950 with com- 
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bined annual sales probably amounting to £3 million 
out of the £8.4 million total. Again, in this district, the 
co-operatives do not seem to have made much headway; 
their sales in the country as a whole were of the order 
of 6 per cent of the total, but they took less than 4 per 
cent in the Bristol area. 

To sum up: judicious use of the census suggests 
that the prospects for clothing shops in Bristol are rather 
better than in the Country as a whole ; the chances of 
survival for really small businesses are not, perhaps, as 
good as they might be elsewhere ; a higher proportion 
of business seems to be done by the big, independent 
clothing shops than in other towns of similar size. It js 
possible to do this kind of exercise for towns of any 
size in any part of the country and not only for broad 
groups ; in clothing itself the retailer can make similar 
estimates for shoe shops with, and shoe shops without, 
repairs ; for men’s shops, women’s shops, milliners, 
furriers, corsetiéres amd even second-hand clothes 
dealers. And clothing is only one of the many groups 
of retailing with which the census is concerned. 

Then the census throws some light on the question 
of efficiency. The small clothing shops seem to need a 
high mark-up. The average for all shops is a little less 
than 25 per cent, but the smallest shops add nearly 
31 per cent. This compares with 24 to 26 per cent for 
the bigger shops, many of whom deal direct with the 
manufacturers while their smaller competitors deal 
through wholesalers. The rate of stock-turn varies from 
34 times to 5} times a year, but the really big shops 
with trade in the region of £1 million turn over their 
stock more than 7 times a year. It is possible to compare 
the sums paid out in wages in clothing shops of different 
size and the differences in sales per head that their staff 
achieve. How does it happen that the staff of a quarter 
of the 2,254 shops with sales of £25,000 to £50,000 a 
year sell £3,670 worth of clothing in a year while those 
working for some of the others cannot do more than 
£2,010 ? How do a quarter of the retailers in this 
turnover group manage to work to a margin of 19.4 
per cent while the same number add margins of more 
than 26 per cent? The comparisons suggest a great 
spread between efficient and inefficient shops. 


All these figures-—the merest sample of many 
thousands to be gleaned from the census tables— 
admittedly give a static picture of conditions that existed 
five years ago when price controls and continued 
shortages made trading conditions difficult. Something 
can be done to bring the figures up to date by combining 
them with the Board of Trade’s own monthly index of 
retail sales. It will be easier to do this when the index 
has been revised in the light of the census, but some 
rough and ready calculations can be made to show at 
least the movement of trade since 1950. Last week-end, 
the Board of Trade published its estimates of retail 
trade during the retail year February 1954 to January 
1955. In conjunction with the census figures, the index 
suggests that clothing sales during those twelve months 
were about £965 million for the whole country. 
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Bristol trader might estimate from this that sales in 
his town were about {9.2 million for the period. He 
would note that according to the Board of Trade the 
sales of the multiple shops were 40 per cent higher in 
1954 than they were in 1950 (whereas average clothing 
sales were up about 9 per cent for all shops) and he 
might conclude that the turnover of the multiples in 
Bristol could have been of the order of £4.2 million. 
If the guess is correct, the multiples would seem to have 
gained ground at a spectacular rate, since they would 
have done about 4§ per cent of the city’s clothing 
trade. It is a calculation in line with the rapid 
advance of multiple trading since controls were lifted. 
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A comparison of later returns with the census may 
also show whether that growth has at last beer 
checked. 3 

The scope of the census may be. frightening to the 
High Street draper, but he, or his trade association, 
or his Chamber of Commerce, ought to make use 
of the information it contains about his own trade, his 
own area, and his own town. He can use it as a test of 
his own efficiency in retailing, and if he is honest he 
will have to admit that it contains evidence of ineffi- 
ciency in all ranks of retailing. Its figures relating to 
sales per head, to turnover and to trading margins, 
point the way to improvement. 


Selling Through the Slot 


N the last year or so some of the rusty and forlorn 

slot machines that have been standing empty on 
railway platforms up and down the country have been 
replaced by shiny ‘new machines that work. Rationing 
and restrictions on cigarettes and confectionery, 
together with changes in taxation and prices, had 
relegated automatic sales to a limbo lasting fifteen 
years. But the scrapping of sweets rationing in 1953, 
the recent lifting of cigarette quotas, and more freedom 
to import coin machines from the Continent, have given 
the designers and operators of these machines their cue 
to resume business. 

Before the war there appear to have been up to 
70,000-80,000 slot machine columns in use (the indus- 
try understandably counts the number of columns in 
operation, and not the number of individual machines, 
which may contain any number of columns, from the 
single scarlet sentinels of the Nestlé chocolate penny 
machines to batteries of twelve or more). Very few of 
these prewar machines can be used today, even after 
considerable adjustment and attention. Operators 
have had to start largely from scratch, and it will 
undoubtedly be some time before even the prewar 
selling capacity is regained. Since 1953, when the first 
batch of new machines appeared, only about 4,000 to 
5,000 columns appear to have been installed, and the 
companies, in looking forward to 1960, do not expect 
that more than about half of prewar capacity will be 
in use even then, 

How much business can the manufacturers and 
operators of these machines hope to attract? No 
estimate has ever been made of the size of automatic 
machine sales before the war ; developments that have 
been taking place behind the scenes recently indicate 
that there will be several new features in postwar 
automatic vending that may carve out entirely new 
markets for the operators. By designing new types of 
machine, by widening the range of packs that are 
offered, and by experimenting with new sites, the indus- 
tty hopes to exploit further the two principal advan- 


tages of the coin machine over more conventional 
retail outlets—in generating “ impulse buying ” and in 
offering articles for sale in places where other outlets 
would not be economic to operate. In the United 
States, where retail technique sometimes seems a decade 
ahead of those in Britain, a-recent estimate puts the 
value of automatic sales somewhere in excess of $1,500 
million. This gives encouragement to coin machine 
operators here, even though automatic vending in 
America was helped, rather than stopped, by the war 
and this figure is still under one per cent of total 
retail sales. Automatic sales of candy, to take 
an example from one of the more traditional packs 
for coin machines, amount to about a fifth of total sales 
of candy in the United States ; in Britain where this 
section of the market has been the first to re-open, sales 
of chocolates and sweets through these machines have 
yet to exceed the rate of £250,000 a year, or one-tenth 
of one per cent of total sales. The prospect has been 
sufficient to attract into the business a handful of new 
firms. Before the war British Automatic Company were 
the principal operators of coin machines and a few 
cigarette and sweet firms also hired out or sold machines 
that they had bought from specialist machine makers. 


* 


The penny, the sixpenny bit, and the shilling were 
the three coins around which machines were built 
before the war. Today the coins most used are the 
sixpence and the florin, though chewing gum 
machines still use coppers, and the shilling is a useful 
intermediary coin on other machines. But the higher 
the value of the coin the customer is obliged to insert, 
the more likely is he to require some change. Change 
giving machines have been practical for some time— 
for over twenty years London Transport has used 
them—but some operators believe that the givitig of 
change is an unnecessary frill, even though it makes a 
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machine generally more adaptable to changing prices. 
The danger of spurious coins is said to be much 
exaggerated, and the loss ratio is apparently very small. 

The traditional types of machine have been given a 
more compact and modern design, which allows a fuller 
display of the packs they contain. BAC are launching 
a neat array of standard machines with columns that fit 
side by side on a wall, on a stand, or in a recess, or 
grouped in a semi-circle or circle around a central post. 
These are British machines ; for cigarettes, BAC is 
importing a Danish model that takes florins and 
automatically returns the change, whatever sum that 
may be. For cigarettes, particularly, operators need 
machines that can be adapted easily to any change in 
retail prices. 

These are the traditional models that have been 
brought up to date. But if operators are to realise the 
full potentials of their automatic salesmen, they must 
develop machines capable of offering new packs, of 
assorted shapes and sizes, and of varying prices. This 
combination of needs is partly met by the composite 
machines that are beginning to appear on the larger 
railway stations. BAC’s automatic shop, as these 
machines are called, is the “‘ Vendol.” In appearance 
this is rather like a squat telephone booth. But the 
window reveals a revolving tier of eight circular trays, 
each divided into compartments, to which access is 
obtained by a series of sliding doors that open on the 
insertion of the appropriate coin. The Vendol has not 
yet been launched ; the automatic shops that have made 
their entry are the “ Elmer” and the “ Hiram,” made 
by a British telecommunications company. The largest 
version offers up to 25 different articles which the custo- 
mer can obtain by pressing the correct button. Neither 
machine gives change ; the Elmer and the Hiram, how- 
ever, accept any number of pennies, sixpences, and 
florins to make up the correct price—if the customer has 
the coins in his pocket—and the Vendol packs can 
be made to fit the three standard prices. 


* 


To what extent these machines will produce extra 
sales, swelling the total of sales through all channels, 
it is difficult to conjecture. The automatic vendors 
in the United States that have boosted sales are 
for drinks, tea, coffee, and soup. Four machines for 
this trade have appeared or are about to appear in this 
country. Some use bottles and some paper cups ; 
some are refrigerated, or offer cooled drinks, whilst 
others provide hot and cold drinks at the turn of a 
switch. Technically and hygienically these machines 
have not been easy to design, but they have achieved 
some success, and development is unlikely to dawdle 
once the highly competitive soft drinks industry takes 
them up. 

Customers co these machines, and those that sell 
ice-cream, fruit, and packed food, must be sought in 
places where large numbers congregate, where inten- 
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sive sales are possible, and where other outlets ar- 


lacking-or would be uneconomic. Factories are th- 
first on the list of soft drink machine operators. Bu: 


universities, colleges, sports stadiums, amuseme:: 


parks, cinemas, and dance halls, if American experienc: 
is a guide, may soon be tried. Insurance companies 
installed their automatic insurance peddlers at air 
terminals some time ago. But servicing and main- 
taining machines at widely scattered points soon taxes 
the resources of operators ; they find that agents on 
the spot, employed by the site-owner, are the better 
answer. Responsibility for maintenance is usually 
retained by the manufacturer or operator ; it is here 
that most damage could be caused to the reputation and 
acceptance of automatic machines, and the more com- 
plicated the machine the more important becomes the 
need for repeated attention. The increased cost of 
outlay, compared with the smaller proportionate increase 
in retail margins, is one more reason why operators are 
seeking fields for automatic vending outside the tradi- 
tional models and packs and places used before the war. 
It will be some timé befcre the success of this ven- 
ture into wider markets becomes measurable. Even in 
these newer packs, American operators have found that 
machines are still a high cost method of retailing. There 
remains some doubt about the attitude of retailers, who 
always used to be rather suspicious. The retailer needs 
to be convinced that coin machines mean net extra 
business, not just extra sales outside the shop offset by 
fewer over the counter. The public, too, has had many 
years without-slot machines, and the industry may have 
to begin with selling the idea of automatic vending (the 
free packet comes in here). The trend in the food trade 
towards more and better packaging certainly helps the 
operator ; and the policy of sticking to branded and 
advertised goods also seems right. Articles that already 
possess a reputation will sell themselves and they will 
also help to sell any new method of bringing them to 
the customer. Shoddy goods, and machines that break 
down, would soon destroy confidence. 
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Business Notes 


Decline and Rally that showed itself in the sharp break on Wall. Street last 
week and early this week is necessarily finished. 

What can be claimed is that the resilience of the British 
economy and its strength remain great, and that investors 
with big funds building up are aware of it. That showed 
itself forcefully in the markets on Wednesday when investors 
suddenly decided to take the big new bout of wage increases 
in their stride. In the industrial market the turn was sharp ; 
in the gilt-edged market the bears were quickly squeezed, 
and institutions that had been holding off became buyers 


“ vents that may be significant for investors occurred 
| a W Wednesday. A sharp—indeed an ominous—decline 
in the market was checked by a smart rally, and the first 
account of a new Stock Exchange year began. The new year 
will need to be glorious if it is to live up to the standard 

et by its predecessor. Yet even in a magnificent year like 
that just ended the inexorable force of high taxation on 






partnerships and unlimited companies leaves scars. The ORDINARY SHARE PRICES 
erosion of the jobbing system that distinguishes London 
from other markets still goes on, and as the new year begins 












’ _ Trough, 
it is learned that another merging arrangement is shortly Mar. il, | Mar. 16, 


to be made affecting the gilt-edged, foreign stock and oil 


share markets. 
The investor has also just experienced an uncomfortable — Imperial Tobacco (£1) ...... 
sanieiten : : Te ET, RBS Rah BRS 44/9 
reminder that COGN 28 (Pie FeNes OG COURRE OE SOCUINY Tote iii) «0. cts 78/6 15/- 79/- 
prices must adapt itself to big changes in monetary policy.  Courtaulds (1) ............ , 42/3 36/~ 36/9 
The fall that started in industrials early in February and psy! pene (£1)..--.0. i a ae 
; z a e ° . } “TL eseeeeeeeeeeeeeee / / 
0 iued until the beginning of this week has been sharp— Biitich Petroleum (£1)... ... 85 /- T1/- 75/6 
almost II per cent in five weeks (it is probably not signifi- Pp & 0 (f1)................ 72/6 59/103 | 61/ 
cant that a slightly lower point was touched in the indecisive Fim. Times Ordinary............ , 


ts of the first two days of this week). The fall that 

| nued in fixed imterest securities from mid-Nov- : : 
| ember until the end of last week was naturally smaller, | 0 a moderate scale ; in the new issue market lists for the 
for it is the nature of fixed interest securities that they offer of the Thomas Firth and John Brown ordinary shares 

a volatile ; but a fall of a fraction over 8 per cent in . amd debenture stock were quickly closed with heavy over- 
subscription ; the debenture stock was subscribed about ten 





GILT-EDGED NET PRICES times over and the ordinary shares about twice. In the 

es -_ gilt-edged market it has taken the institutions a little while 
Peak, | Trough, to decide that the yields of a fraction either side of 4 per 

er wears | ge cent now obtainable from long-dated stocks lie within their 





target range, but that decision appears to have been taken. 


The Rate for the Job 





ne 


HE stream of industrial companies seeking to raise 


sixtcen weeks is not one that investors can afford to ignore. money through the market has certainly not been 
: It i t possible yet to say that the turn for the better on stopped by the fall in share prices. It has been slowed down 
, Wednesday marks the end of the downward movement ; it only to the extent that companies—Debenhams. for 
an, migh: be no more than a pause, even though the recovery | «xample—find it necessary to pause and take their bearings. 
k- was cid in Thursday’s less decisive markets. It is certainly In time the fact that money costs more, however it is raised, 


hot \-t possible to claim that the adjustment to dearer § must appear and act as a restraint, though that restraint will 

moncy linked with higher wages has finished working seldom’ be conclusive if earnings are expanding and the 

through the security markets. Industry itself is only begin- means of carrying an additional interest charge seem to be 

ning io feel the impact of dearer money. Will there be no at hand. Where plans were already being made to fund 
44, mor: repercussions on industrial ordinary shares? Nor a bank loan, the first reaction to dearer bank loans is to Es 
‘an it be claimed that the parallel adjustment in America hasten those plans along. # 
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But some of the effects of dearer money are already 
apparent in the new issue market, as issuing houses and 
brokers struggle with fair success to find a new price basis. 
The yields established by the ordinary shares and 4} per 
cent debenture stock of Thomas Firth and John Brown 
when that market has settled down should give a useful 
guide for other offers. The indicated yields there are 6.4 
per cent on a good class steel ordinary share and about 
£4 12s. per cent on a good thirty-year debenture. At the 
moment the market is still feeling its way. At the most 
speculative end no change can yet be detected. 

But on industrial prior charges of good medium quality 
the change is obvious. Well over 45 per cent to redemption 
must now be offered. The offer of £600,000 4} per cent 
unsecured loan stock 1967-70 at £97 in Lines Brothers, the 
toy manufacturers, gives a redemption yield of £5 os. 9d. 
per cent. The {£500,000 of § per cent unsecured loan 
stock of Crossfield and Calthorp offered to existing stock- 
holders at par offers just 5 per cent. One of the best placings 
this week—the {£750,000 of 43 per cent debenture 
(1970-85) in George Angus at £98, offers £4 12s. 5d. per 
cent. By way of contrast in mid-February between the 
Bank rate moves but when part of the fall in gilt-edged 
had already taken place, the Truman Hanbury 4 per cent 
debenture 1980-85 could still be offered at £98 to yield 
£4 2s. 3d. and the Electric and Musical Industries 45 per 
cent unsecured loan stock could be offered at par. A month 
has made a difference of almost exactly one-half per cent 
in the yield expected from industrial prior charges. 


Squeezing the Shunters 


‘HE recovery of sterling in the exchange markets has 
T continued during the past week, the official rate on 
the dollar rising to its highest since November. The best 
-" = reached early this week, namely $2.797%, has not, how- 

', beeg held ; the rate has fallen back slightly to $2. 7933. 
Bu it there is reason to believe that the authorities have 
intervened in this market to prevent too sharp a rise—and 
that they may thus have regained some of the gold and 
dollars lost in last month’s operations in the opposite direc- 
tion, in support of sterling in the London market. That is 
not to say that, on balance, the Exchange Equalisation 
Account has been netting hard currencies in the last few 
days ; it appears to have had to continue its supporting 
operations in the transferable sterling market, where the 
rate has kept significantly steady at $2.763. It is evidently 
the policy of the authorities to keep the discount on the 
transferable rate just small enough to deter commodity 
shunting operations. Thus official policy has a double 
objective—to narrow the margin by holding the transferable 
sterling rate up and at the same time by preventing the 
official rate from rising at the full pace induced by market 
forces. 

The battle against commodity shunting is being re- 
inforced, too, by certain European exchange authorities. In 
particular, the Bank Deutscher Laender has voluntarily 
come to the aid of sterling. This is in keeping with the 
co-operative attitude of its president, Dr Vocke, and follows 
the recent meeting of central bank chiefs at the Bank for 
International Settlements in Basle. The German central 
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bank has now put a barrier in the way of most of the 
commodity “switch” business by which dollar imports 
were bought for EPU currencies, mainly through Belgian 
purchases in the London markets. The deals included pur- 
chases of dollar cereals and cotton, which a British merchan: 
can legally re-export to Germany or to any other country 
outside the sterling area only on a “ dollar for dollar ” basis. 
Ingenious continental merchants had, however, found ways 
of evading these restrictions and of securing dollar whea: 
and cotton through channels that enabled them to mak: 
payment in sterling. When the German authoritic; 
authorised allocations of sterling for these purposes they 
were in effect financing “reverse shunting ” ; now they wi! 
discontinue such allocations, and dollar commodities wi 

have to be bought for dollars, whether in the London market 
or direct. 


German Co-operation 


. 


HIS measure does not in any way affect the freedom of 

German or any other merchants in dealing on British 
commodity markets when the “dollar for dollar” clause 
does not apply—for example, in copper and sugar, and in 
certain essentially sterling commodities such as rubber, tin 
and cocoa. These commodities may be imported and 
exported without restriction, irrespective of the currencies 
in which payments are made in each direction. But the 
German initiative should bring considerable relief to 
sterling. In the last quarter of 1954 the German authori- 
ties allocated about {10 million of sterling for “ dollar 
transit imports.” 

In Germany, the Bank Deutscher Laender’s action has 
been criticised, on the ground that it has taken at the 
request of the Bank of England and to be against German 
interests. The effect of buying for dollars instead of for 
soft currencies will be, on the one hand, to cheapen dollar 
imports into Federal Germany, because the “ shunting” 
premium will no longer have to be paid. On the other hand, 
the critics argue that Germany’s dollar reserves will diminish 
and its EPU surplus will increase, whilst it is unlikely that 
the fall in the cost of imports will be reflected in retail 
prices. The Bank Deutscher Laender has, however, accumu- 
lated such large reserves in gold and dollars—these nov 
stand at close to $2,000 million—that it can take this step 
without danger. It is, indeed, quite ip keeping with the 
German policy, which is now directed towards increasing 
and cheapening imports .by lowering tariffs a1d extending 
liberalised dollar trade. 


HP Overdrafts in Perspective 


IRE-PURCHASE finance has been a nigger in the 
woodpile of bank credit expansion, but ie has 
certainly not been the only or the biggest one. The 
latest quarterly classification of bank advances for the 
first time shows separately the amount of bank loans 
to hire-purchase finance companies. Last month total 
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jendings by all members of the British Bankers’ Association 
under this head amounted te £30.5 million. This is a 
much smaller total than might have been supposed after 
the attempt to make hire purchase the scapegoat for 
over-expansion in the domestic economy generally. It is 
fair to note, however, that the new category does not—and 
cannot—include bank lending that may have served to 
finance hire-purchase trading through less direct routes 
he finance companies. Moreover, the rate of growth 
disclosed lendings has been rapid. Twelve months 
ously the total was only 11.2 million; in the 
ensuing nine months it rose by £8.5 million and in the 
laicst three months by £10.8 million. Even this latest rise, 
however, was equivalent to no more than one-thirteenth 
of the expansion of bank advances as a whole, and the dis- 
closed loans still account for only 1.4 per cent of all 
advances. 

The aggregate, as expected, rose faster during the quarter 
than ever before—by £142 million to £2,095 million. This 
is {39 million above the peak reached in May, 1952. An 
important slice of this new credit has been swallowed by the 
nationalised public utility industries, whose borrowings 
durng the quarter rose by £43 million to £162 million, like- 
wise a new peak. In the £99 million of net new lendings to 
all other borrowers—which in the similar period last year 
absorbed £§7 million and in 1952-53 £10 million—a signi- 
ficant share has been taken by the big “ personal and pro- 
fessional ” group. This shows its biggest rise for a number 
of years, by £14 million to £393 million. Otherwise, the 
expansion has been fairly evenly spread over the categories, 
with the notable exception of the steel group, whose net 
borrowings have dropped by £15 million, obviously in 
consequence of the repayment by the Iron and Steel 
Realisation Agency, out of the proceeds of its recent sales, 
of the £30 million of bank loans shown as still outstanding 
in its end-September accounts. The most notable rises in 
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the industrial categories were £17 million for food, drink 
and tobacco (down by {0.5 million twelve months pre- 
viously), £7.8 million for retail trade (up £4.4 million), 
£9.3 million for builders and building materials (up £2 
million), and {10.6 million for textiles and notably cotton 
(£7.8 million). 

The extent of the industrial spread will enable the banks 
to claim that all this represents good and justifiable busi- 
nes$, the seasonal pressure from which has been heightened 
by the block in the new issue market in recent months. 
But, however “good” the business, it all adds its quota 
to the building up of the excess of domestic demand that 
has perforce spilled over into the balance of payments. 
The lesson from these figures is that monetary policy needs 
to be kept fully taut. Only thus will the banks learn to 
keep a tighter rein on their lendings. 


Television Advertising Rates 


HE rates for advertising time on the Independent Tele- 
. vision Authority’s London transmitter were announced 
this week by the two London programme contractors. Both 
companies, Associated-Rediffusion which will operate from 
Monday to Friday, and Associated Broadcasting Company, 
which will operate during the week-end, are quoting flat 
rates to be charged regardless of the size of audience or even 
of the probable number of sets within the transmitting area 
that are capable of receiving the second programme. They 
differ, however, on their estimate of what the traffic will 
bear, and in general, the week-day rates proposed by 
Associated Rediffusion are the higher of the two. This 
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OMMODITY prices seem to have 

passed the peak. On January 25th 
The Economist commodity price indi- 
cator stood at 103.6 (1952=100), the 
highest point reached in the last three 
years. Since then the indicator has 
fallen steadily, reaching 96.0 this week. 
That should eventually bring a welcome 
—though small—trelief in the cost of 
British imports. It is possible that 
dearer money in Britain has recently 
assisted the decline, but it can hardly 
yet be playing its full part. Consumer 
resisignce has pricked the boom in tea, 
coffee and cocoa. Weakness in rubber 
has followed selling by speculators, 
and cotton prices have dropped owing 
to umcertainty about the acreage to 
be fixed for the new American crop. 


Several commodities have moved 
against the general trend. The pro- 
longed recession in sisal is over, and 
prices have rallied sharply. Wheat and 
wool are firm, copper is still very high 
and prices of other non-ferrous metals 
are steady. 
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company has established a basic rate of £650 per minute. 
For the peak viewing time from 8 p.m. to 10 p.m., the 
rate is raised to £975. Off-peak times in the mornings are 
rated at £325 a minute. 

The week-end charges proposed by Associated Broad- 
casting Company show a wider variation. Morning rates 
are lower, at £200 a minute, so are the afternoon rates of 
£350 a minute on Saturdays and £600 on Sundays. Between 
7 p.m. and 8 p.m. it is proposed to charge £600 a minute 
and the peak charge of £1,000 a minute is proposed only 
for the 90 minute period between 8 and 9.30 p.m. After 
that, the rate is reduced again to {600 a minute. The 
company will operate the Birmingham transmitter, when it 
is completed, during the week-days and its rates in this area 
are roughly half those fixed for London, reflecting a rough 
measure of the difference in population in the two trans- 
mission areas. 

Advertisers may find these rates high. Many of them 
have considered paying £1,000 a minute for advertising time 
on the whole network (probably more at peak hours) and 
there is a big difference between booking a network covering 
about 50 per cent of the population and time on a single 
station covering only the London area. But by buying 
time on the London transmitter in its opening weeks, 
advertisers will be able to book the most favourable positions 
to the exclusion of less venturesome competitors, and in 
addition, to try out the techniques on this new advertising 
medium before a moderate-sized and. no doubt receptive 
audience. There will probably be no lack of early support 
for the two companies. The testing time will come when 
the service has established itself, when methods for 
measuring the audience for given. programmes’ have. been 
introduced and when advertisers have had time to consider 
what returns they have had-for their experimental outlay. 


Credit Insurance Extended 


oR fully a year the pressure of a buyers’ market has 
~ been steadily eroding the dividing line between the 
short- and the medium-term insurance facilities offered by 
the Export Credits Guarantee Department. British expor- 
ters of certain types of light engineering products have 
found that in many markets buyers demanded credit 
beyond the six months that the Department would insure 
under its short-term policy. Yet the business itself made 
it unsuitable for medium-term cover of up to about five 
years. That type of guarantee is designed for exporters of 
capital goods and each transaction has to be insured sepa- 
rately at a premium appropriate to its character. It. is 
cumbersome and expensive for exporters of light engineer- 
ing products, for their orders may be numerous and small. 
The short-term policy, on the other hand, can turn his type 
of business to good account. Because the business is spread 
over many markets the Department’s risk is also spread. 
The Department will therefore insure either an exporter’s 
whole turnover, at fixed premiums, the business being 
notified to the Department as it is done, or it will similarly 
insure his turnover in a selected number of markets if these 
give an acceptable spread of risk. . 
To meet the need for an extension of short-term cover 
for such exporters, ‘the Department recently allowed some 
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of its “ whole-turnover ” policies to apply to credits granted 
up to one year. It has now decided that it can offer « 
general extension under that or the “selected markets ” 
policy for certain engineering products sold om credits’ «' 
up to a maximum of two years; where the average perio. 
of credit is not more than one year. The new cover wi 
be limited to 20 per cent of the exporter’s annual turnov: 
in the past two years’ trading, or 20 per cent of the busine 
offered to the Department in a policy year, whichever ; 
the lower, and the Department reserves the right to refu 
business. 

In addition to this extension, the Department has recent! 
stepped into the new field of insuring earnings fro: 
invisible exports. This is a business that does not fall in: 
neat categories, but the principle of spreading the risk < 
sometimes apply, as in the foyalties on a book. Oth 
types, such as payments for a large-scale survey cf mine: 
resources taking several years, must be treated as 
invisible export of a Capital good, and charged according! 


Putting Votes into Roads 


HE proposal of a new “ super-authority,” as the Ministc 
at of Transport calls it, to build roads for Britain has 
apparently been deemed worthy of a super pressure grou 
A new body called the Roads Campaign Council, which 
claims to represent the “ road transportation community ” 
in Britain, began public operations last week, advocating 3 
National Highways Authority as the instrument by which 
the country should spend £75 million a year as soon as 
possible on new roads and major improvements. The 
Government’s latest programme, it may be recalled, provides 
for a level of spending that will not reach {£50 million a 
year until 1959. In addition to the British Road Federation, 
which itself has the support of a hundred trade bodies with 
250,000 member firms, including motor and cycle manu 
facturers and dealers,’ garage owners, and private roud 
hauliers, the new Council covers independent and munic i! 
’bus and coach operators and, through the membership of 
the AA and the RAC, over 2 million of the private owners 
of cars-and motor cycles. - All told, the council, as ib 
chairman puts it, has between two.and three million letter 
boxes at its disposal. By-using these and by organising 
meetings, films, petitions, and exhibitions the council aims 
to put votes into roads, believing that this is the only way 
that any government. will be made to listen. 

The council’s attempts to“inctease investment in Britains 
decrepit road system deserve the strongest of support ; >! 
the proposal that the money should be raised and spen! dy 
another vast nationalised authority, quasi-independen' o! 
Treasury control, remains a very dubious one. Unlike o1 er 
nationalised bodies, a road authority would earn no revenuc 
with which to service and redeem its loans, unless it w-re 
allotted some fixed proportion of road arid motor taxation. oF 
adopted, on a vast scale, the toll-system that the counci! so 
heartily dislikes. An authority concerned only with °-w 
construction by the 1,285 local highway authorities in ‘he 
country, each with several schemes in its own area, would 
also duplicate the Ministry’s own organisation for ma!\0g 
grants for normal maintenance to local authorities. It could 
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.ondon to New York direct or via Boston; 
9 Montreal direct or via Prestwick ; 

to Bermuda, Nassau and Montego Bay. 

S 


via Prestwick. 


Only B.O.A.C. offers 
dauble-Weeed. 


Stratocruisers 


on First and Tourist Class transatlantic services! 


uxury “Monarch” services now from 


con. from Manchester to New York 


Relax in ‘et’ comfort all the way across the Atlantic 
“pacious Stratocruiser airliners soon will be used exclusively 
onall B.O.A.C. transatlantic services ! 

Choose the “Monarch” for extra luxury, incomparable 
‘uisine, impeccable service. Fully-reclining seats . . . 
delicic us meals served from silver trolleys . . . spacious 
‘ower deck cocktail lounge. No extra fare, but slight 
additional charge for private berths. 


Or plan to fly “Coronet” and enjoy the finest trans- 
atlantic Tourist travel—at much less cost! 
Fly now —pay at leisure! Ask about the B.0.A.C. Ticket 


pro A » Plan—l0% down, the balance by monthly 
nstalments |! 


BRITIS®#& OVERSEAS 
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The gay spacious atmosphere of a deuble-decked “* Monarch’ Stratocruiser 
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i ‘“Coronet”’ Tourist services soon 

gs! from London to New York or 
Montreal via Prestwick; to New York 
via Prestwick and Boston; to 
Chicago via Prestwick and Montreal. 


Consult your local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C.., 
Airways Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VIC 2323); 75 Regent St., W.1 
(MAY 6611); or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham 

and Liverpool (see your Telephone Directory for details). 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY > BOAT 
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Hymatic undertake the design, 






the development and the precision production 






of pneumatic, hydraulic and electro-magnetic valves, 






actuating mechanisms and air compressors. 






We welcome enquiries. 
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THE HYMATIC ENGINEERING COMPANY. LTD REDDITCH WORCESTERSHIRE 


More business 


— coming... 


he’s going by 
SABENA 
The Expert's choice for World Travel 






SABENA, with more than 32 years flying 
experience, serves over . 

90 destinations in 
35 countries. 










Book e/a : 
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UnrTED KINGDOM: 205 Regent Street, London, W.1. Grosvenor trading estates at Speke, 'Fazakerley come with public services and are 
Gardens, London, S$.W.1. Air Terminus, Royal Exchange, and Kirkby offer manufacturers ideal | %djacent to main roads. Easy access 
Manchester, 2. 147 Bath Street, Glasgow, C.2. 7a Newhall docks, airport and railways. 


Wy conditions for industrial development. 
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France: 19, rue de la Paix, Paris 2¢ and skilled technicians. New housing. ; : brochure to 
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Customs and Excise Revenue. 


Financial Years beginning April ist 







2000,-- TOTAL CUSTOMS AND EXCISE 
€ million RECEIPTS 
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hardly be “ master in its own house,” since loans would 
not divert the financial burden—and hence ultimate control 
—of road development from the Exchequer, though an 
authority might have more success than a supine Ministry 
in screwing firm promises of long-term expenditure out of 
the Treasury. 


Parking Plans Move Forward 


ITH the report stage completed this week and its 

formal third reading next Tuesday, the Road Traffic 
Bill—a rag bag of reforms and adjustments in road legisla- 
tion—has almost completed its four months’ argument 
through the House of Lords... The Bill now goes to the 
Commons. The one major innovation in it to have survived 
s© far in more or less its original form is the section that 
will allow parking meters to be installed in busy city 
streets. 

Once this legislation has been passed, the Government’s 
plans for clearing congested streets of parked cars can go 
forward. The busier thoroughfares will be cleared or 
pruned of stationary vehicles by the wider use of no waiting 
and unilateral waiting regulations ; the short-term parker, 
who stays less than twe hours, will be able to leave his 
vehicle in minor streets and in places suitable for parking 
meters that may possibly be less convenient for him but are 
less burdened with moving traffic ; and the long-term parker, 
who is responsible for two out of three of the cars parked 
in central London, will be encouraged to use the off-street 
garages already available and those that will be constructed. 
The Bill stipulates that the revenue from parking meters 
must be used exclusively to provide off-street garages either 
by the local authority or in grants to other bodies, including 
private firms, building them ; and a Government amendment 
now enjoins the Minister to consider how much garage 
accommodation is available or is likely to be built out of 
street parking charges before he authorises a local authority 
to instal meters. An elaborate procedure has been evolved 
before a local authority may instal these meters ; a public 
enquiry may be held, the consent of the Minister obtained, 
and the order laid before both Houses of Parliament. 

Parking charges may vary slightly from area to area, but 
the Government has in mind 6d. for one hour and ts. for 
two hours, with a sharply rising scale up to §s. or more for 
longer periods that will make garage charges more favour- 
_ able. In central London garages are only three-fifths full, 
even in the busiest periods, because motorists have preferred 
to compete for free kerb-side parking space. The merits of 
building costly underground garages are still not clear, but 
restrictions on the use of the highway for parking should 
encourage local authorities and private firms to build multi- 
storey garages. This week plans were announced for the 
first garage to be built in London for 15 years, and the 
LCC agreed to be responsible for building and operating 
similar garages in its area provided it received a 75 per 
cent grant (equivalent to the grant for a Class I road) for 
any losses incurred. The Government may be disinclined 
to accept this, but the revenue from parking meters should 
go some way towards offsetting losses on garages. 
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World Bank in Sterling Territories 


URING his recent visit to London, Mr Eugene Black. 
President of the International Bank for Reconstric- 
tion and Dévelopment, suggested that in the current year 
the bank might well match last year’s total of $115 million 
for loans to Commonwealth countries. Australia is kno 
to be seeking $50 million, and Mr Menzies has been 
Washington during the past week. Pakistan is negotiatin 
for $30 million to be used for power and port developmen: 
in Karachi, and a paper mill in East Bengal. There ; 
the possibility that the bank will assist a power projec: 
Malaya. And this week has brought the formal completion 
of the arrangements for a loan of $24 million to the Eis: 
Africa High Commission for rail, road and harbour wo:k;s 
in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. The bank’s loan |! 
cover a quarter of the total development programme, th: 
bulk of which is being financed in London ; but most of the 
imports on which it is expended will come from the United 
Kingdom, and the proceeds will thus swell the sterling are, 
dollar reserves. The loan (which carries a British guarantee 
is for twenty years, and carries interest at 43 per cent, 
including the bank’s I per cent statutory commission. 

The World bank has proved itself a model of international 
public enterprise, and it is mow securing an increasing 
element of private participation in its loan operations ; 
indeed the last nine loans up to the end of February were 
of this combined type. Mr Black has also revealed that the 
charter for the new International Finance Corporation is 
being drawn up, in the hope that it may be able to start 
work next year. The international IFC is expected to have 
an initial capital of $100 million, subscribed pro rata by 
member governments, and it will-be able to take equity 
participations, without government guarantees, in private 
industrial developments. These participations, it appears, 
may be in the form of convertible debentures which could 
be sold to the public after new projects have been nursed 
into success. Already some interesting tentative proposals 
have been submitted, and there ought to be useful work 
for a new institution of this kind, supported by the World 
Bank’s experience. 
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Revising Coal Wages 


4 


NLY coalminers who are “ daywagemen ”—they include 
almost all the industry’s surface workers, and a larze 
proportion of the men underground who are not direc'!y 
employed getting coal at the face—are affected by (1s 
week’s revision of the wages structure in coal. They num <r 
about 400,000 of the industry’s 710,000-odd miners ; under 
the new agreement, which establishes thirteen main gross 
into which all the variously-named jobs they do have b--" 
classified and which increases the minimum wage (0! 
the lowest grade, about 95 per cent of them will rece:ve 
extra pay. The amounts vary according to the rates | 21d 
down for the new grades, the grading of the miner’s »:'- 
ticular job, and what he has been earning ; some men \ 1° 


ir 


were already earning as much as the new rate for (ict! 
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ade get no increase, and the few lucky ones who were 
ag more do not have to relinquish their extra pay. 
“the labour situation of the industry and the strength 
mining union, it would have been hopeless to expect 
sion of anomalous wage scales that brought excessive 
own as much as it raised those that were too low. 
Tho only revision the unions would accept meant bringing 
iners’ wages up to varying levels that the NUM and 
Nt isider to be better related to the nature of the work. 
But this octal which covers little more than half the 
‘ndustry’s labour force, and probably much less than half 
its t wage bill, is a substantial one. It is expected to 
cost some £13 million a year, or about Is. 3d. per ton of 
coal. If the revision of piece rates that is now following 
nt on the daily wage rates should arrive at a similar 
me of revision by paying almost everybody more, that 
may cost the coal consumer a much larger sum. 
[he miners’ union has always favoured an ironing out of 
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the differences in wages for similar jobs between the 
country’s 20 wages districts, and the “ juster and more equit- 
able basis ” now agreed does bring about greater though not 


quite complete uniformity. Certainly the former pattern of 
wages had little logic to it, and embodied more of the history 
of | custom and bargaining strength than of- modern 
variations in the supply and productivity of labour ; differ- 
ences between wages for the same job among pits in the 
ame area were sometimes greater than the differences 
between coalfields. At present the pattern of earnings per 
manshift bears little relation with the pattern of produc- 
tivity, if NCB divisional averages are taken. The effect of 
this week’s revision of wage differentials on costs has yet 
to be seen, and it is of course only a first stage, with revision 
of piece rates tocome. Nevertheless, it may somewhat alter 
the relative costs——and hence the relative profitability—of 


different pits and areas. The whole revision, indeed, might 
affect the financial prospects of capital developments that, 
in the Coal Board’s 1§-year plan, were decided partly on 
the basis of relative costs back in 1949. 


British Banks and China Trade 


F™ British institutions have been worse hit by the 
retreat Of China behind the Iron Curtain than the 
Eastern exchange banks, yet they mow seem prepared 
to re-enter Chinese business in the more limited sphere 
dictated by the People’s Government. Last week Mr 
Vincent Grantham, of the Chartered Bank of India, Aus- 
tralasia and China, stated that the Chinese had intimated 
that they would welcome the participation of British banks 
in the finance of external trade. Now Mr C. Blaker, chair- 
man oi the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 


has reported that “ the question of Chinese representation 
has becn raised with us and we have expressed our willing- 
hess t0 come to some arrangement after our closure at 
en ‘has been effected.” Mr Blaker is plainly impressed 
with China’s recent industrial and agricultural develop- 
ment, and he believes that British merchants and manufac- 
rag may benefit even though the strains caused by the 
org Nations’ embargo on many capital goods are grow- 


re and more serious.” “The potentialities,” he 
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claims, “ are as great as they have been for over a hundred 


years. 

The Hongkong and Shanghai bank operates in nearly 
all the major Asian countries, and Mr Blaker’s review 
ranges far and wide. On the general plane, he has doubts 
about the economic aspects of the Manila treaty, fearing 
that, owing to the “ unrepresentative ” nature of Seato, it 
may “divert attention and finance from the wider sphere 
of the Colombo plan.” But for the individual countries 
in which the bank is interested Mr Blaker can report good 
progress. The firmness of certain key primary products 
made for a prosperous year for most countries of free Asia 
—and, with them, the Hongkong and Shanghai bank. Its 
deposits rose only fractionally, to 2,673 million Hong- 
kong dollars, but advances rose by $184 million to $829 
million, and trade bills by $168 million to $495 million. 
Published profits were $2 million higher, at $19.3 million ; 
the dividend for 1954 was maintained at {£5 a share (of 
$125), but it is hoped to maintain this payment on the 
capital as recently increased bya one-for-four scrip issue. 


Competition in Small Cars 


A the Geneva Motor Show last week Fiat unveiled its 

new small “ 600 ” saloon car, successor to the “ 500 ” 
Topolino, which has had nearly 20 years of life. This new 
car seems to be an attractive vehicle capable of production 
at low cost. The engine is an “over-square” water-cooled 
four cylinder of 633 cc, developing 214 BHP, mounted 
behind the rear axle ; the body accommodates four passen- 
gers, with about as much space as thé Austin A.30 or 
Standard 8, except for slightly less head room. It would be 
reasonable to expect a performance a little more sluggish 
than that of the two English competitors, which develop 
respectively about 5 and 7 more horsepower, but weigh 
about 2 cwt. more. 

The Italian car is thus about 15 per cent lighter than its 
British competitors ; this can be put down partly to the 
smaller engine size and to some use of aluminium, but 
chiefly to the rear engine position. The saving in manu- 
facturing cost—under parallel conditions—should be. fully 
IO per cent, and a similar increase may be achieved in 
miles per gallon. This saving in weight and cost, and the 
reduction in overall length due to the mounting of the 
engine next to the driving axle, is exploited also by the 
other three leading Continental economy cars, the Volks- 
wagen, the 4 cv Renault, and the 2 cv. Citroén. In addi- 
tion, the passengers are carried in a slightly better pesition 
and, when the engine is at the rear, there may be a reduction 
in the amount of engine noise that reaches the passengers. 
To offset these advantages, and the saving in costs, there is 
a reduction in the space available for luggage. No English 
manufacturer has yet shown any inclination to adopt this 
Continental practice, and most of Britain’s small car designs 
are sO recent as to make such a major reconsideration 
unlikely—though conceivably Ford might do so im a 
successor to the Popular. For the present, therefore, no 
opportunity seems likely of testing the preference of the 
British customer for the position of the engine in small 
cars, since import duty does not allow the small Continental 
car a fair price comparison in this market. 
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The City Hugs Its Chains 


N these past few years of progress towards a freer economy 
i there have been many pleas for more forthright effort to 
restore a genuinely free capital market, but none has been 
more eloquent than the cri de caur that appears in the 
current issue of the Three Banks Review. It comes from 
Sir Oscar Hobson, that doughty champion of liberal 
economics whose welcome appearance in the New Year 
Honours was, above all, a tribute to the fearless candour, 
sheer commonsense and unquestioned sincerity of his day- 
by-day writings through the years. On the crucial question 
of how the distribution of capital resources should be deter- 
mined, this candour has devastating force: 


Personally, I am less impressed by the wisdom of the 
market than by the conspicuous lack of. wisdom which the 
congregations of experts and officials, of which we have 
recent experience, have always displayed. _Of two evils 

I hesitatingly choose the less. 

The greater evil, Sir Oscar unhappily admits, must persist 
in the sphere of nationalised industries, but that is no reason 
why like deficiencies should be tolerated in the private 
sector. 

The price of efficiency there must be a new effort to 
restore the effectiveness and flexibility of the capital market. 
The problem of “ take-over ” bids and the undue reliance 
of businesses upon plough-backs as the source of new finance 
are both demonstrations of the grave distortions that exist. 
_In his quest for a solution, Sir Oscar aims a glancing blow 
at the 2 per cent transfer duty and then delivers a frontal 
attack upon the distributed profits tax—which “ must con- 
stitute a strong incentive to the retention and ploughing 
back by companies. of profits, irrespective of whether they 
would be employed to best advantage there or somewhere 
else.” To provide such incentive was, indeed, the very 
purpose of the tax, but whatever may have been its justifica- 
tion in the conditions of the early postwar years, this is 
now a wrong.purpose. Moreover, the tax is unjust in its 
uneven incidence upon companies (varying fortuitously 
according to the nature of their capital structures), and its 
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burden wholly falls upon “ just that class of risk-bearing 
investors which in the present circumstances of rapid tech- 
nical progress needs to be most encouraged.” Sir Oscar 
also objects to the undistributed profits tax, but he puts 
forward as a practical proposal the suggestion that the two 
rates should be unified at as low a figure as possible—and 
that the investment allowance started in the last budvet 
should perhaps be scrapped as the means of enabling the 
Chancellor to keep it low. 


Making Gas at the Refinery 


F a gas undertaking is ready, economically, to use 
| petroleum instead of coal as a raw material year in year 
out, and if it can, technically, design plant able to gasify 
a wide variety of petroleum products, there may be obvious 
advantages in putting the plant at an oil refinery and using 
whatever the refinery can best supply as feedstock. This 
is the idea that British Petroleum and the South Eastern 
Gas Board are examining for BP’s refinery on the Isle of 
Grain. The gas board has developed a catalytic gasification 
process—christened “ Segas,” the plant is being built under 
licence by Power Gas Ltd—that can produce town gas 
efficiently from products ranging from butane gas to heavy 
fuel oil. Operated to handle whatever products the refinery 
could conveniently let it have, the plant could make a useful 
contribution to the flexible operation of the refinery and 
at the same time put gas into the area board’s developing 
gas grid with the regularity of supply that statutory obliga- 
tions require. 

The company and the board have not yet settled the 
economics of this possible collaboration—who is to own and 
operate the gasification plant, and at what prices the refinery 
products or gas will change hands. These questions led 
to the breakdown of talks some time ago about the supply 
of gas from Esso’s refinery at Fawley to the Southern Gas 
Board; this week, following the announcement about the 
BP refinery, it was announced-that Esso and the Southern 
Board were talking, the matter over again. The gas industry 








, Switzerland is one of the few truly Car Competition at ‘: Cubic Prive i 
international markets for cars, and the G ame Caparity eS - 
annual Geneva Motor Show that has eneva Sw.frs. Sw. trs. 


. : : Mercedes 180....... 1,697 13,800 12,900 
just ended provides a useful yardstick Cubic Price Price Citroen TI......... 1,911 8,980 8,980 
against which to measure the competitive Name Capacity 1954 - 1955 Triumph Sports.... 1,99} 11,850 11,850 
strength of different models. The cars Sw.frs. Sw.frs. Renault Frégate..... 1,996 10,500 + 
in order of wer: it is Lloyd LP. 400..... 386 _ 4,475 4,395 . Vanguard ......... 2,088 11,850 11,0 
ae a eee as Citroen C.V........ 425* 4,490 4,690 Wolseley 6/80 ..... 2.215 12,950 
impossible to make provision for minor Figs sag C. | | 570 5,450... 2.639 ... 13,800 
model changes that all manufacturers Fiat 600........... 633... wa. Ford Zephyr....... 2.262 9,900 9.900 
introduce from year to year, but where a Renault 4C.V...... 748 5,575 4,995 Vauxhall Velox .... 2,262 10,300 - 
§ stantial change has been made in the Austin A. 30....... 803 5,500 5,650 Vauxhall Cresta.... 2,262 ine Q.9 
ee ne ae a i. eee Minato 803 6,560 5,980 Daimler Conquest .. 2.433 19,500 20.800 
CUDIC. -CAPOCRy gine, Standard 8 ........ 803 6,350 5,950 Opel Kapitan ...... 2,473 11,750 11,750 
shown as a separate entry. In all cases Standard 10....... 4g (Cid; 726 Neder O0....... 2638... 15.950 
the prices of -the cheapest models Ford Prefect....... 1172 6,300 6,700 Austin A. 90....... 2.639 ... 10,900 
exhibited have been used. All forei Volkswagen Pete Eyes 1,192* 5,575 5,575 Nash Rambler...... 2,830 12,750 i 
acini 3 hain: in lcd st Austin A: 40....... 1,200 7,650 8,600 ss 2 3205... 12,750 
eet are : Simca Aronde ...... 1221 7,985 7,700 Sapphire ......... 3,435 23,750 23,250 
The evidence suggests that prices are Wolseley 4/44...... 1,250 11,300 9,990 Jaguar Mark VII... 3,442 20,500 22,000 
weakening slightly; where there has Hillman Minx...... 1,265 7,995 7,900 Chevrolet Powerglide. 3,859* 15,390 14,850 
been an increase on last year’s, the model Peugeot eee 1,290 7,400 7,400 Humber Super Snipe 4,138 oe 17,900 
: . . Feat. 1400... 00s cos 1,395 9,975 9,975 FBentley........... 4,556 47, ' 
has usually been improved. But price Austin A. 50....... 1489 ... 8950 Bentley Continental 4,875 . — 75,000 
cuts are not so general as they were = yanxhall Wyvern .. 1,508 8,950 8,150 * Slightly larger engine. 
in 1954. Ford Consul ....... 1,508 8575 8,075 t 2-door version 
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THE WORDS ON THE NEWSPAPER he reads are written in characters that 

are twirled, convoluted, sinuous: like Eastern acrobats mocking the solemn dignity 
9 of this, our more sedate alphabet. Yet Asiatic scripts have a grace all their own. 

: And whether they are read from left to right, right to left, or up and down, one 


0 important fact emerges: they are spelling the end of. illiteracy. 

0 Throughout South East Asia representatives and agents of the Bowater Organisation 
”0 maintain the flow of paper that is the flow of civilisation. For here, more and 

0 more people are reading for information, for news . ... increasing their knowledge 


° and understatiding of the world about them. . 


00 From the mills of the Bowater Organisation in 
Europe and North America comes newsprint for 


5 the newspapers and journals of the world ; other B W t 
- printing papers for magazines and reviews ; and O a ers 


wa paper for packages of almost infinite versatility. 





THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION LIMITED 


Cie’ Britain United Statesof America Canada Australia -SouthAfrica RepublicofIreland Norway 


The case of the Culicine larvae... 


In Algeria the still, shallow waters of the rice fields are perfect breeding grounds for [~~ : 
mosquitoes; anopheline mosqyitoes that transmit malaria and culicine mosquitoes | Dieldrin’s range of control is unique: all mosquitoes on! all | 
that plague man and beast. Control measures are now being intensified throughout | other major disease-carrying insects. More pou rful, | 


the infested areas, aimed at controlling all mosquitoes in the larval stage. The | exceptionally persistent, giving surer kill at lower do 


Shell mnpectiride dieldrin—in granule mbes been chosen a a important work, lieldrin is the Kae demniticide doveleped in: nt 

Dieldrin granules have been chosen with good reason. Dieldrin is deadly to al/ s for the ‘ le Mee attack. | 
species of mosquitoes, even the difficult-to-control culicines. In the rice fields, | %/" pestation-ag. * : 
conventional dusts and sprays are caught by vegetation above the surface and | Another recent Shell development is aldrin, fast becv'"8 | 
largely wasted, but the specially prepared dieldrin granules, applied from the air, | recognised as the most widely effective and most econor:cal| 
penetrate the foliage and get right down to the larvae in the water. of all insecticides for use in the soil. 

15 to 20 Ibs. of granules to the acre — only a few ounces of actual dieldrin — are | 
bringing even the heaviest infestations under complete control. 


dieldrin 


dieldrin and aldrin are insecticides for world-wide use 


Have you an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


et ce Ne er nt re scr 


For further information apply to your Shell Company , Issued by The Shell Petrolewn Company Limited, London, E.C.3, © s!2%4 
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traditionally drives a hard bargain when it buys gas— 
mainly coke oven gas—from outside, though its purchases of 
refinery gases have occasionally been at comparatively high 
prices where these have made it possible to close down old 
and high-cost coal gasification plant. . If agreement can be 
reached upon the economics of the operation, the. technical 
details of the plant seem. already fairly clear: It would 
y handle about 50,000 tons of petroleum products a 
the total output of the Kent oil refinery is about 
ion tons of products—producing 15 million cubic 
gas a day, and would be designed for extension to 
mes that capacity. 


Sharp Rise in Silver 


HIRE has been an unaccustomed and sharp rise in the 
i: price of silver in both London and New York during 


the past week. The London quotation has risen from 
74$d. per ounce to 774d.; while in. New York the price 
was Tuesday raised at one bound from 85} cents an 
gunce where it had remained since January, 1953, to 893 
cents. In these moves it is the New York market that has 
called the tune, even though the more flexible London 
market had shown a slight hardening of prices a day or two 
before the bound in New York. That movement in New 
York has been caused by the withdrawal of Mexican sup- 
plies from the market at a time of a fairly active demand. 
Mexico has recently concluded a large contract to supply 
silver coinage to Saudi Arabia. 


The rise in the New York price has almost reached the 
point at which silver mined in the United States will be 
attracted to the market, Under existing legislation the US 


Treasury guarantees a price of 90.41 cents to domestic pro- 
ducers. If the New York market price reaches 90} cents a 
considerable flow of additional silver may well reach that 


market, not only from producers in the United States, but 
from the substantial stocks of free silver held by the US 
Treasury itself. 


SHORTER NOTES 


rs of maturing 3 per cent Defence Bonds (4th 
ught between May 7 and July 31, 1945, which 
tween the same dates this year, are offered con- 
to the current issue of 33 per cent Defence Bonds. 
tn 'y continue the existing bonds until August Ist 
months’ interest at 3 per cent per annum will be 
the redemption premium of £1 per cent and they 
ve the like amount of bonds in the 3} per cent 
which interest will be payable on February 1st 


and ist Ist. 
* 
Tra ‘ers from the United Kingdom may now take out 
fie ‘\ sterling notes, against £5 previously—though the 
rea 


points out that the purpose of this facility is to 
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cover only expenses on British ships and planes and not 
for the exchange of the notes abroad. The amount of 
foreign currency notes that may be taken out of the United 
Kingdom has also been increased, from {10 to £25, to be 
deducted as before from the basic travel allowance of £100. 


* 


The Government has raised the rate on new tax reserve 
certificates from 1}: to 14 per cent, tax free—the highest 
rate since the certificates were first introduced in 1941. 
The increase follows closely on that from 1 to 1} per cent 
made in mid-February. The first ififfease, which was 
intended to bring the rate more or less into line with the 
rise in short-term interest rates, was out-dated by the further 
rise in Bank rate last mortth. 


cs 


The board of the Legal and General Assurance Society 
propose to capitalise £750,000 of reserves to discharge the 
uncalled liability of 15s. on each {1 ordinary share. The 
steady growth of pensions business, in which this life office 
has a major interest, is evidently reflected in the proposal 
to raise the final dividend to §s. 6d. per £1 share (5s. paid), 
making a total of 8s. per share or 160 per cent, compared 
with 6s. od. per share or 135 per cent for 1953. 


* 


Group profits before tax of Swan Hunter and Wigham 
Richardson, the Tyneside shipbuilders and engineers, rose 
by. £541,000 to {2,725,000 in the year 1954, and the net 
profit of the parent company rose by £138,000 to 
£1,166,000. A final dividend of 10 per cent is proposed 
on the ordinary capital of £3,422,000. The capital was 
doubled by a free scrip issue last July, and the total divi- 
dend for 1954 is effectively 12 per cent, and 2 per cent 
higher than in 1953. 


Figures issued by the Radio and Television Retailers 
Association give the association’s estimate of the percentage 
of sets sold on hire purchase to the end of 1954. 


PERCENTAGE SALES ON HIRE PURCHASE 


Radio Television 


September 
October 





The figures, though based on a light sample, do not point 
to any further extension of hire purchase practice in the 
last two months of the year. 
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_ Company Notes 


FORD MOTOR CO. All that has 
happened to the Ford company in the 
past two years has pointed towards a great 
surge forward in turnover, in profit, and 
in the size of the undertaking. The 
100 per cent scrip issue in May, 1953, the 
effective increase in the dividend a year 
ago, the {£65 million expansion plan 
announced last October and the further 
100 per cent scrip issue announced in 
January of this year all point to a great 
and growing business, bidding fair to cap- 
ture a larger share of the British home and 
export market, particularly in smaller cars. 
The preliminary figures just announced 
detract nothing from that estimate. 

In 1954 the group sold 291,468 vehicles, 
compared with 234,379 in 1953. Its turn- 
over—a useful figure that shareholders 
receive possibly because Ford is a sub- 
sidiary of an American parent—rose to 
£127.3 million, compared with £105.9 
million. The directors add that turnover 
has been maintained at a satisfactory level 
since the end of 1954. The final dividend 


Years to Dec. 31, 


‘ are ues 
Grom BO. onc scicioxes 18,375,245 23,368,485 
Less :— 
Depreciation ......:... 2,359,464 3,228,266 
Deferred maintenance. . nil 413,309 
Provisions from previous 
WHEE a yon wishes ee aree 188,211 381,265 
Versa ii Siok evs 10,297,268 9,453,000 
Net grORt cin ceed suas 5,527,302 9,892,654 
Ordinary dividends ...... 1,287,800 1,609,750 
Ordinary dividend (per cent) 12 p 


of 10 per cent, making I§ per cent, com- 
pared with a single payment of 12 per 
cent, roughly coincides with market ex- 
pectations. And the comparison is 
straightforward, since the latest 100 per 
cent free scrip issue, for which CIC per- 
mission has now been obtained, is not yet 
in operation. The rise in the group net 
profit from £5,527,302 to £9,892,654 is 
better than the public’s expectation. It 
owes something—but not everything—to 
the demise of EPL, which cost the group 
£2,765,940 in 1953. 

Ford Motor Company is carrying to 
reserve for replacement of fixed assets a 
slightly reduced sum of £3,420,808, com- 
pared with £4 million. But after meeting 
the reserve appropriation and the pre- 
ference and ordinary dividends, the 
amount carried forward on consolidated 


profit and loss account rises from 
£4,521,315 to £9,369,345, which is a 
formidable revenue reserve. It is but- 


tressed by group capital reserves amount- 
to £21,425,078, compared with 
£18,013,375. Together these reserves pro- 
vide a useful start for the £65 million 
capital programme, 


ing 


* 


CANADIAN PACIFIC. The quip 
that “ Canpac” is anything but a railway 
stock is old enough to be a chestnut, but 
it has lost none of its point. As the 1954 
results show, the non-railway interests 

ive what little buoyancy there is to earn- 


ings but the ordinary dividend for 1954 
is maintained at 6 per cent for the fifth 
successive year. In 1952 and 1953, the 
years of the Canadian boom, gross earn- 
ings from the railways of the group were 
going up, but net earnings remained 
almost unchanged at $28.9 million. In 
1954, when the boom subsided, the com- 
pany’s gross railway receipts fell by about 
10 per cent (by $48 million to $422} mil- 
lion) and net earnings declined by $1.9 
million to $27 million. The grain traffic 
on the railways fell by about one-third 
and “while increases were reported in 
many commodities decreases occurred 
over a wide range of manufactured and 
miscellaneous goods.” Jt was only through 
economies in maintenance and the in- 
creased use of diesel power, that working 
expenses were kept down and the decline 
in net railway receipts was no greater. 
But the result of railway operations over 
the year represented a return on net rail- 
way investment of only 2.15 per cent. 
The improvement in Canadian Pacific’s 
earnings from other sources—by $1 mil- 
lion to $17.8 million—was not sufficient to 
offset the decline in railway earnings. And 
following an increase in interest and 
rentals paid, the net earnings applicable 
to preference and ordinary stockholders 
fell by $1.6 million to $29.8 million. The 
dividend of $1.50 per ordinary stock unit 


of $25 absorbs over $20.7 million. The 
Years to Dec. 31, 
1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— $ $ 
Gross earnings .... 470,571,371 422,642,423 
Working expenses . 441,686,799 395,609,497 
Net earnings... .... 28,884,572 27,032,926 
Other income ..... 16,802,051 17,835,319 
Total income...... 45,686,623 44,868,245 
Fixed charges ..... 14,236,161 15,041,997 
Net income. ....... 31,450,462 29,826,248 
Pref. dividends ... 3,130,586 3,091,101 
Ord. dividends .... 20,716,474 20,714,318 
Net balance....... 7,609,402 6,020,829 


sum to be retained in the business is only 
about 44 cents on each ordinary stock unit. 
Investors, having noted the increase of 
$1 million in “ other income,” must have 
also noted with some misgiving that as 
much as $700,000 of this increase sprang 
from a saving in income taxes. Another 
disturbing figure is the loss of $2,055,000 
reported by the company’s shipping in- 
terests. That loss is four times as large 
as the deficit of $512,000 in 1953. Long 
term possibilities of this varied enterprise 
must always be intriguing but as yet 
Canadian Pacific Railway does not appear 
to earn enough from its outside interests 
to compensate for its sluggish railway 
earnings, and those outside interests have 
shown themselves to be vulnerable. 


* 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL. 
A dividend of $2.90 per common share in 
1954, compared with $2.35 in 1953, and an 
increase in the first quarterly payment in 
1955 from 50 to §5 cents could only point 
in one direction—to further records from 
International Nickel Company of Canada. 
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The company’s full report discloses these 
records. They were achieved in nicke! 
deliveries, ore mined, net earnings and 
dividend payments. 

The, company mined 14,456,254 short 
tons of ore, compared with 13,667,095 
short tons, yet its proven reserves of ore 
remained unchanged at over 261 million 
short tons. By delivering 282 million |b 
of nickel in all forms the company pro- 
vided about 70 per cent of the supplies 
of the free world. Deliveries were as 
much as 30 million Ib up on the 1953 total, 
Stockpiling absorbed the greater part of 
this increase and, again drew off some of 
the nickel intended for industry. Never- 
theless, current defence orders for nicke| 
were lower so that the total amount of 
nickel delivered to civilian industry was 
actually higher even though it still could 
not completely satisfy demand. 


Years to Dec. 3] 
1953 1954 
Consolidated earnings :— (American dollars) 
Not sales. 65s seis 338,579,995 352.273.825 
Expenses......... 223,480,742 221,050 951 
Rng ss A ies ee 115,099,253 131,222,374 
Total income ...... 117,369,902 133,806,519 
Taxation . occ 43,945,837 43,363.69] 
Depreciation ...... 12,854,560 17,818.514 
Net earnings ...... 63,675,376 *68,511,333 
Net earnings per 
common stock .. 3°54 *4-34 
Dividends per com- 
mon stock ...... 2°35 2-90 


* Excluding a non recurring capital gain of 
$1,865,851 from the sale of Birlec to Associated 
Electrical Industries. 


From nickel, copper, platinum, gold and 
silver, the company received $352 million, 
$14 million more than in 1953. Net earn- 
ings at $684 million, compared with $63} 
million, were also a record, and this figure 
was the more noteworthy for being com- 
puted after charging a provision for depre- 
ciation swelled by the introduction in 
Canada of the equivalent of initial allow- 
ances. Net earnings per common share 
worked out at $4.34, not merely higher 
than the 1953 figure of $3.54, but also 
above the previous record figure of $4.17 
of 1951. 

Last year’s achievements are enough to 
satisfy the most carping of critics, but 
records then established may be broken 
yet again this year. Mr John F. Thomp- 
son, the chairman, could not be more 
definite: “We confidently expect that 
during 1955 industrial demand for nickel 
will continue at a high level and that we 
will operate our mines and plants at full 
capacity.. Decreases in defence require- 
ments for nickel will probably be offset by 
larger civilian demand.” And in Novem- 
ber the price of nickel was increased, so 
that the improvement in net earnings 
already apparent in the last quarter of 
1954 can be expected to continuc 


* 
UNITED STATES STEEL 
CORPORATION. United Suites 


Steel is among the biggest companies in the 
world. From its many works it produces 
more steel than any other group. It makes 
about one third of all the steel produced 
in the, United States. Its steel making 
Capacity falls little short of the com ined 
steel production of Britain and Germany 
or of that of Soviet Russia. Hence, even 
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. it was working at only about three 


coal of its rated capacity in 1954, its 
report for that year 1s not merely impres- 
cive——it is staggering. 

In 1954, the year of “ readjustment from 
the high levels of production and Ship- 
ments that prevailed in 1953,” United 
States Steel produced 28.4 million tons of 
nee ts and castings, compared with _ 
ant million tons in 19§3. Its turnover 
: sled $3.250.4 million—15.8 per cent less 
than figure of $3,861.0 million the 
veal before. The income from sales after 
tax \ $195.4 million representing a 
returt f 6 per cent on turnover ; in 1953 
an income of $222.1 million gave a return 
of <& per cent. Dividends on the pre- 
ferred ind common stocks, amounting to 
$110.7 million, took 56.7 per cent of net 
earnings. The year’s dividend on the 
ommon stock was stepped up from $3.00 
0 $3.25 per common stock notwithstand- 
ing the decline in earnings. That increase, 


the chairman, Mr Benjamin F. Fairless, 
states, is a “ tangible recognition” of the 
fact that “a return on invested savings 
is the most powerful known catalyst for 
creating more savings, More investments 
and more jobs.” He also heralds the pro- 
posed share split as making the stock 
“more readily available for investment 
purposes.” This frank recognition of the 
value and purpose of investment should 
carry a moral for some of the more stuffy 
boards of directors on this side of the 


The march of the United States Steel 
figures does not end with the dividend 


payment. Last year, having ploughed 
back $84.7 million, the corporation spent 
$227.4 million on capital account, bringing 
the gross book value of its fixed assets up 


to $4,361.4 million. (Small wonder that the 
directors are worried about the inadequacy 
of normal depreciation in an economy of 
changing money values.) The corpor- 
ation’s working capital at the end of 
last year amounted to $752.0 million, com- 
pared with $346.0 million. That increase 
in net current assets—to use the more 
iamiliar British nomenclature—reflects the 


proceeds of the sale of $300 million of 
debentures last July. 

The report, containing all these figures 
and many more, is sent to 275,833 stock- 
holders. Its presentation of the figures is 
as impressive as the figures themselves, 
and for that reason, too, it deserves study 
on this side of the Atlantic. 


* 


DE BEERS. The preliminary state- 
ment of De Beers Consolidated Mines for 
1954 is a thin document. That is in keep- 
ing with the customary reticence of by 
far the most important company in the 
diamond trade. The statement presents 
stockholders with three facts: the deferred 
ordinary dividend has been left unchanged 
for the fourth successive year at 10s. per 
§s. share (or 200 per cent); earnings 
before tax are slightly down, from 
£11,317,801 to {11,010,344 ; net profits are 
almost unchanged at £9,210,344, compared 
with £9,317,801 in 1953. 

There is not much sparkle in this 
report, and the sparkle in the equity itself 
had disappeared before the report was 
published. At the turn of the year dia- 
mond equities shone brightly, the extra 
brilliance coming in part from the increase 
in the price of gem stones made just 
before Christmas. That was the second 
increase within a year, the first having 
been announced in January, 1954. But 
the announcement that the total value of 
diamond sales had risen by {£1 million to 
£62.1 million in 1954, thanks to heavier 
sales of industrial stones in the last 
quarter of the year also helped the 
rise. . Share values then came down 
abruptly with the report that synthetic 
diamonds had been manufactured in the 
United States. The De Beers deferred 
bearer 5s. shares are now quoted at I1§s., 
to offer a yield of 8.7 per cent. Perhaps 
Sir Ernest Oppenheimer may make some 
comments on them in his next statement 
to stockholders. It will be interesting to 
see whether a synthetic stone apparently 
quite small and costly to produce will 
cause immediate concern. 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Accoun begins: March 30th 
Next Contango Day: March 30th 
Next Settlemen: Day March 22nd 


The closing days of last week saw a 
sharp fall on the Stock Exchange, in which 
nearly all sections became involved. The 
opening days of this week produced a 
pause in industrials, together with the be- 
ginnings of a rally in gilt-edged. By Wed- 
nesday a fairly marked rally had developed 
in all sections. The fall in London had 
coincided with marked weakness on Wall 
Street. The subsequent rally in industrials 
coincided with a firmer market there also. 
The result has been that in the week 
running from Wednesday to Wednesday, 
gilt-edged have on balance gained ground. 
The Financial Times index of government 
securities. having risen from 98.42 to 99.11, 
while industrials have on balance lost 
ground, the index having moved from 
181.3 to 179.4. Movements on Wednesday 
were most marked in the long and 
undated stocks, War Loan 34 per cent 
gaining 14 to 84%. 

Buying orders came in for Japanese 
bonds, the 5 per cents of 1907 rising 
sharply ; at 168} the unassented bonds 
show a small net rise in the week. 
Canadian Pacific Common have also 
rallied, despite the weakress of Wall 
Street and the disappointing financial re- 
sults ; at $53? they show a net fall on the 
week of only }. 

With the start on Wednesday of the new 
Stock Exchange account and the new 
Stock Exchange year a moderate amount 
of new time buying and of bear closing in 
industrials developed. Imperial Chemicals 
rose Is. 14d. to 41s. 44d. Some sharp re- 
coveries took place in the stores group that 
had been found vulnerable when the 
market was falling. United Drapery gained 
Is. 9d. to 42s., having been down to 4os. 
last Friday. Even William Whiteley that 
fell 4s. 44d. on Tuesday on the chairman’s 
revelation that there would be no ordinary 
dividend, rallied 1s. 104d. on Wednesday 
to §0s. 

Copper shares have held their ground 
well during the fall, and they also rallied 
with the rest of the market on Wednesday 
to §0s. 

Kaffirs, teas and rubbers all enjoyed a 
firm market when the general rally began. 





FINANCIAL TIMES INDICES 









Security Indices Yields 
rae | Fixea | 29% 
* , / 
Ord.* | Int.t Cons Ord. 












Total bargains 








1955, High} 197-5 | 115-97] 1955 
(Feb. 3) | (Jan. 7)| Mar. 9| 9,452 
» Low.J 175-7 | 107-61} ,, 10| 9,284 
(Mar. 15)(Feb. 24) ,, 11) 10,158 
1954, High} 184-0 | 118-10] ,, 14) 12,324 
Dec. 31)\(Nov. 18} ,, 15| 9,472 
* » Low.j 131-1 | 111-78] ,, 16/ 9,358 


t 1928= 100. 


* July 1, 1935=100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 


_ | BRITISH FUNDS 

ices, 1955 AND 
toMar.16 . GUARANTEED | 
Low STOCKS | 


1955 


i Net 

| Price Yield, 

Mar. 16,| Mar. 16, 
1955 | 1955 


Gross j 
Yield, Prices, 1955 | 
Mar. 16, [Jan. 1 to Mar. 16| 


High | Low 


| Price, 
Mar. 9, 
| 1955 


Last Two 
Dividends 


| @ ) (6) (©) 


| 35/9 i 8 c 
10/- p15 ¢ 
Ar. 
23/- | 


Price, Price 
Mar. 9, \Mar. 16. 
1955 | 1955 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


| rt 
95}. | | 2 
93} | 2 
a! 

2 

2 


i] 
i 


“of "STEEL & ENGINEERING 
174c¢\B.S.A. {1 
34a Cammell Laird 5/-. 
iColvilles £1 
8 ¢ Dorman Long {1 
5 aGuest Keen N’fold fl. 
123c Stewarts & Lloyds él.) 
635 Summers (John) f1.. 
6 b United Steel £1 
2ha Vickers {1 
‘TEXTILES 
6 6 Bradford Dyers £1 ...) 
3 a Brit. Celanese {1 
24a Coats (J. & P.) £1... .! 
4 aCourtaulds {1 
746 Lanes, Cotton £1 
24a Patons & Baldwins {1 
| Motor & AIRCRAFT | 
3} Bristol Aeroplane 10/- 
9/104 840 British Motor 5/-..... 
| 21/104 | %he'De Havilland fl 
; 14/- | 10 6,Ford Motor {1 
43/1} 746 Hawker Siddeley £1 
100/6 | 30. ¢ Leyland Motors {1 . . .; 
| 71/3 | 5 a Rolls Royce £1 | 7 
6/10}; 12 cStandard Motor 5/- 
| SHops & STORES 
|} 25/- | 10 a Boots Pure Drug 5/- 
36/9 | 20 b Debenhams 10/- 
| 43/9 15 a Gt. Universal 5/- 
| 97/6 5 a Lyons (J.) ‘A’ £1 
| 58/6 15 a Marks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/-. 
| 55, ‘3 3636, Woolworth 5/- 


jor) 


v) 
ANHOOODHHOORIHONAOMNWHENWDHOROS: 
s 
a 


—_ 
COPWOODVO®:| 


= al 


Exchequer 2% 1960 ..... 
Exchequer 24% 63-64 ...} 
Exchequer 3% 1960 ..... 
Exchequer 3% "62-63... .| 
Serial Funding 23% 1957.! 
Serial Funding 3% 1955. .| 
War Bonds 24%, "54-56. ..| 
Funding 23% 52. ST. 
War Loan 3% °55-59. 
Savings Bonds 3%, ‘55-56. | 
F unding 23% ."56-61 .... 
Funding. 3% "59 Se 43 
Funding 3°; °66-68 ...... 
Funding 34°% 1999-2004. .| 
Funding 4% ’60-90 
Savings Bonds 3% 
Savings Bonds 23 

Victory 4% ’20-76 
Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75. 
Consols 4% aft. Feb. "57. .) 
Conv. 34% aft. April 61... 
Conv. 34% 

Conv. 2° 
Treas. 24% aft. April "75 
Treas. 3% aft. April. "66 
Treas. 34% °77-80 

Treas. 34% ’79-81 . 
Redemption 5% "86-96... .| 
Ww ar L’ n. a! 6 aft. Dec. ’52 


42/9 

13/104 
28/10} 
97/14 
14/3 | 62/43 
50/3 | 42/- 
31/14 ) 27/6 
32/6 | 27/6 
43/10}, 35/9 


30/44 | 24/6 
33/44 | 27/3 
29/6 23/6 
43/6 | 35/- 
32/6 | 27/9 
36/03 | 29/- 


20710} 
12/9 
27/3 
90/6 
57/6 

17)131/- 

Lf] 88/6 
8/- 


52/6 


rom 
~ 


993 
98} 
97} 
99 th 
98 i 
98} 
98 {3 
945 
95}* 
90}* 
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17/4} | 


Oe ee i sana 


. 


PERIZ] / 


Br. E ae 
Br. Elec. 30 
Br. Elec. 44% °74-79 


Ly 


i 


eari 
1 aft 


s, 1954 


Low 


904 


97 
983 


71? | 1 IL CC. 3% alt. 


or 
JO 


804 


100 
71} 
102 
1 525 
167 


5, 1955 


eee lato] Mar.16 


High 


58 /6 48/9 
89/3 | 80 
87 79 
96 /10}° 87 
69 52 
58/6 49 
60 ; 51 
48/104 39 
51/9 43 


174 14} 
233 {| 20% 
464 | 41} 


141/- (|130/6 
29/03 | 22/- 
49/6 | 404 
93/9 | $l1/- 


oO i 


AOWOGD | 


* Ex dividend. t¢ Free of tax. 


(g) On 14-4 


On 12%. 


iest date. 
ter allowing for tax at 9s. Od. 
> 114 years 


if | 1Olg 


Low 


sr. Elec. 33% 
Br. Trans. 3%, 
Br. Trans. 3%, 
Br. Trans. 4% 
Br. Gas 3% *90- 
Br. Gas 34% ’69-71 
Br. Ge iS 4%, 


Oe Ress @s 
"18-83... .. 


eee 1004 


(f) Flat yield. (J) 
in £. 
approximately. 


Prices, 1955 TRUSTEE 
Jan.ltoMarl6é STOCKS AND 
High 


Low 


943 87% Aust. 34% °65-69 .... 
Ceylon 4% °73-75 .... 
N. Zealand 4% °76-78. 
1920 .. 
Liverpool 3% '54-64.. 
M.Wtr.‘B'3% '34-2003 
Agric. Mort. 5% °59-89 
German 7% 

German 54° 

Japan 5% 
Japan 5$° 


| 1033 


¥ Conv. 1930 


Last Two 
Dividends 
{a) (b) (c) 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 


Banks & DISCOUNT 
7 6 Barclays £1 
8 bLioyds ‘A’ £5, £1 pd.. 
10 6 Midland £1, fully pd. 
94ON. Prov. “BY £5, £1 pd. 
8 6 Westmstr‘B’£4,f1i pd. 
8?b Alexanders {1 . 
7 b Nat. Disc. ‘B’ £1 
746 Union Dise. £1 
4 b Barc. (D.C.O.) Ee Son 
746 Chart. Bk. of India £1) 
INSURANCE 
110 6 Leg. & Gen. £1, 5/- 
40tb| 20ta Pearl £1, ng per. 
105t¢ dl2ite Prudential ‘A’ £1 . 


10a 33 b Bass {1 
25 c| 10 a Distillers 4/- 
5 ri 15 6 Guinness 10/- 


9 o 
€ 


50 a 


Gross yield. 


(n) On 93%. 


(0) On 9%. 
(v) On 73%. 


(p) On 
(w) On 174%. 


{x) On 1 


1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
: ; | 2 
yy LEP OR hats b; | 2 
| 2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


| 1018 


To latest date. 
* Ex dividend. 


| Price, 
| Mar. 9, |Mar. 16, 
FOREIGN BONDS 1955 


90} 
964 
983 
694 
924 
754 
1003 
98 


168 
194 


Price, 
| Mar. 9, ‘Mar. 16, 


1955 


a 
16} 
2 


| 45/9 
7 a Whitbread ‘A* Ord: il 85/- 


(a) Interim dividend. 
%. (hk) Also 4% tax free bonus and 50% tax free from capital 
{m) On 10% 


%e 
a%- 


ms 


DS fe $3 00 09 DW IOC NNO DOM A WDM 10009 00 WOOD SW OID OBO OOOO | cm 
a 


NWROM MOC MAA 


| 68/6 


18 
16 
18 


Cad Cad Go B® OM Cad BD BO dL Be NO Be Bd dB BS ON Bt dt td 


(§) Net yields -ar® 


i , 
| Price, 


1955 


90} 
964 
984 
694 
924 
753 
| 1005 
963 
152 

167 
191 


Price, 


1955 


(¢) On 22% gross. 
(y) On 11%. (2) 


AraAagaai ia 


+ Assumed } 74/ 


Yield, 
Mar. 16, 

1955 
d, / 
0! 54/14 
3! 51/3 
31} 45/44 | 38/3 
4 | 63/10$ 57/9 
OlB1214 


PPPLP pL Pr 
IWoonm uw! 


+ 
. & 


Yield, 
Mar. 16, 
1955 


s. d. 
10 7 
13.0 
8 ll 


5 


_ 
Oo 


alt. & Ohio. . 
an. Pac. ..., 
N.Y. Cent. . 2:1 


LAS OWLLHLP LD ADL H™ 


Stand. Gas . 
nited Corp. . 
. Union Tel. .! 


(b) Final dividend. (c) Year’s ee 


ts; on 14-89 
~~ on 314%. 7 
: 84%. (§) On 


OIL 
5 a British Petroleum {1 .' 


74a Burmah {1 
6 a Royal Dutch 100 fi. . 
5ta Shell Reg. £1 
15t6 Trinidad L’holds 5/-. 
SHIPPING 
5 aCunard {1 


72/6 
111/3 


. | £ 
123/14 (127/13 


.| 30/3 


12 c Furness Withy {1.... 


3 aP. & O. Def. £1 
MISCET LANEOUS 
10 }b Assoc. Elect. £1 
5 a Assoc. Port. Cem. fl. 
Tha Bowater Paper {1.. 
2ha B.L.C.C. £1 
4 a Brit. Aluminium {1 . 


5ta Brit. Amer. Tob. 10/- | 
3 6Canadian Pacific $25. 


4134 Decca Record 4/- 
4 a Dunlop Rubber 10/- 
8435 English Elect. £1 


| 4 a 
i 4ha General Elect. £1 


12kc' 
9b 


84a 1245 Imp. Tobacco £1 


62/- 


| 67/9* 
.| 92/6 
17/6 
47/6 
| 39/- 
52/6* 
ap 


| 29/- 


4 almp. Chemical {1 ....) 


$2-35c$2-90c Inter. Nickel n.p.v.... 


Tha 
68a 
34a 
Tia! 
5a 
935 
+730) 
10t¢ 
10 ¢ 


15 6 
MINES 

40 6 20 aAnglo-Amer, 10/- . 
80 a 120 6: De Beers 5/- Bearer . 

... |Free State Geduld 5/-. 
‘5a 10 6 Randfontein £1 
22 c 24 ¢ London Tin 4/- 
200 b 50 a Rhokana {1 


New 


10 b London Brick £1 


144) Tate & Lyle {1 
10 b Tube Investments {1 . 
1746 Turner & Newall {1 . 
6 a Unilever £1 
+4 4a United Molasses 10/-. 


10 c London Asiatic Rbr. 2/- 


2$ta Cons. Tea & Lands fl. 


1535 MonsantoChemicals 5/-| 
65/44 | 


| 18/9 
.|100/74 
16/6 
| 38/- 
38/6 

2/14 


Tja United Sua Betong £1, 42 /- 


8} 
.|120/- 
105 /- 


York Closing | Prices 


Mar. er 
16 | 


year .... 
nter. Nickel . 


On 50%. * (e) To 


7h 
| 30/- 


32 
46/6 


54/44 | Bf 


| 60 


} o7 


i Zé 
61 
Tt s/e 
100 


g 1 


7 
36 
| 37 


42 ¢ 
S 


17 
l 0 3 


nter. Paper. 
fat. Distill. . 
ars Roebuc! 


hell 


1 
td. Oil of N./ 


S. Stee! 
‘estinghous 
oolworth . 


To earliest date. 


@-. (j) On il k) On 8%. 
jo Qumets 19 pent (6: Ti lt (uw) Yaterim for 1 


(i) To |! 


ur. | Mar. 
16 


$ 
57h BBR 
14 | 2H 
Q i 19 
10% Ul 
10k 1 
1} 16} 
49} 49 


(f Hat yield 


est date. 
5 months. 
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The following list shows the most recent date on which each stat:stical page appeared. 


BrITIsH 
Prices and Wages............... Mar. 5th 
Production and Consumption Mar. 12th 


MUR isc cncabecsscucadaese This week 
External Trade..............«< Feb. 26th 
Financial Statistics ............ This week 
Industrial Profits............. a oe 1 


World 


OVERSEAS 


Western Europe : 


Productien and Trade...... 
British Commonwealth Ladies 


Western Europe 


Prices and easy Supply 
United States ..... siewsugdieses 


15th 





25,667 
15,974 
7,693 


839 


22,604 
1,074 


1,453 
2,743 
1,526 
8,976 


wn 
o& . . . 
HANS PHO 


Wr Owwo 


BORO DO HOOS hhh me 
Te WMNOMS OH wo w 


338 
191 
147 


37 


206 
39 
62 

105 


———— 
Monthly averages 
1952 | 1953 
TOTAL MANPOWER (*) 
Working aeme 000s | 23,294 | 23,373 
Mea oo 046c be4y Oe ean ka « 15,864 | 15,883 
Women .....+scccvecdeseteanbeen wena Suen On ‘ si 7,430 7,490 
Armed Forces. ......cssscccccccscceccsceses akee e 872 865 
“ eee: “ 22,119 | 22,238 
lt a ee ee | ** eee - ’ ’ 
Loa Agricul stry and fishing......csccoess 1,112 1,087 
% Mining aTryiNg ..ecesencesosnsert eves Ss 875| ‘877 
1 Bunidu , trac ting eoeteseseoese eeeeeee ” a eH 
Bll Public den ssacnvenncegrvseneeneets 4 1,336 | 1,320 
5] Manufa IdUStIIES. oo cecccceccccsoceses ts 8,626 8,746 
eg CHANGES IN r dune, 10808 = 
ca increase or decrease since June, : 
> (ey Emplo igineering(*) ..cesseseseees ne + 212; + 213 
: . onsumer goods industries(* News - — 126);—- 8 
UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration : 
All dura tal . os acls caeee babe eee eens - 414-2 342-0 
D sans deebeoeurenbucecure ae 227-8 | 218-2 
WOME 50.000 ceguneavinhs cane . “ 186:4{ 123-8 
: Temporar ier 2 weeks—men.......+55. - 87-8 68-8 
2 —wWwomen .......- “s 94-7 44-0 
Over 8 v NEN ,covcccccesesscessesecsics vn 85-9 96-7 
WOMEN wcccnccesncsecspacetoce oo 50-2 46-3 
By industry 8-6 
Text Demet eee ee eeene - “4 
Cothing..........sseces0een anne EaE % 2-9 1:3 
Vehicles ..........s.».s—;9)/allnnientnsnnEnaan Rain a 0-7 "8 
Engineering, etc.....cscdbancsbundueweneeees 4° on 1-4 1-4 
Coal-mining’........c¢4epeeee ean eqmeeenmeey Ps 0-2] 0-2 
Dis 168 2. ocvcsnd madventabecneesed . 1-5 15 
By regions 
Ure "rr ee eee eeea eee eeeeeeeee “wre 2-0 1-6 
Lo ith Raghane Vessels cxais 3 1-3} 1-2 
Eastern .........00+064iheiheeeanaeankaliian aes = 1-3 1-3 
Sout +0000 cae nibh eee tel Seletatenamer wit ® 1-4 1-4 
Sout 1s cocecese gaan eiega Rais cies 15} 1-6 
; Na ces tneeeeeeeeegeesensessaaeeas ws st 
East Ridings. esisivank cha te gence . 19 1-2 
Mone VEStEID. .. sc ceceegemene ees Mecennnees * 6 2-1 
SOFENETN ...... +0 0c eine ih Semele nnn anes je 2°6 2-4 
Scotland ..........++40e5eseas ennai - $3) $2 
sere eee eee ee eee ee eee eee eeennve ee P r, 
nt aan VACANCIES 
— *s notified to Employment Ex- 
. {Ot ..........sseee bans eel mie 000s 230} 370 
ar. ee ‘tittevessaseuegeassseusanene - . . 
yr-~6—Ulci i‘CUéi‘COiéiéi‘(‘iit:O~C™””:C Cl Yh MCh 8 OC OSCE ECR OE eeeeee eee eevee - 
88h DIS 
21) HE Workers invoives a sbacr 35 114 
13 Working days lest : OCC e ee eee ee ewere cod 
6 
i jill Me 1g and rrying ... coca . eeeeeeee = 8 
seteering, etc,... vic eee a EL SEPRIT: s . 66) 127 
Other indusicies and SWVION. <cbi oss co adenine ; 28 22 
. 
1) Annua , figures are for J 
= jewe! une of each (*)} E 
est om es Tee tines , ) Textiles, leather goods, nape ing, food, drink cad i and tobacco, anu manu 
mom ved expressed as @ percentage of the estimated n 






WOOD iviidicacnticseastesnc tae 


1953 1954 
Dec. | Jan. Feb. Nov. 
23,549 | 23,583 | 23,565 | 23,910 
15.949 | 15,980 | 15.971 | 16.054 
7,603 | 7,594] 7, 
850 847 844 836 
22,363 | 22,375 | 22,375 | 22,818 
1,043} 1,043/ 1,039] 1,029 
866 863 867 864 
1,419} 1,415| 1,418] 1,449 
2725) 2712| 2708) 2.833 
1320} 1,320} 1321] 1316 
8913} 8931} 8933] 9,201 
+ 2921 + 305] + 309] + 455 
+ 50/4 5314 48) + 125 
321-8 | 372-8| 387-3} 263-1 
207-5 | 244-9| 261-7] 165-9 | 
114-3} 127-9| 125-6] 97-2 | 
62-6| 82-5] 83-1] 52-4} 
35-6| 49-4] 40-4] 36-3) 
89-41 96-7} 103-9] 69-3 | 
42-4| 47-9] 48-3] 31-1] 
0-8 1-0 1-0 0-9 | 
1:5 1:7 1:4 1-2 | 
0-6 0-7 0-7 0-4 | 
1-3 1-3 1-4 1:0 | 
0-2 0-2 0-2 0-2 
1:3 1-6 1:7 1-1 
1-5 1-8 1-8 1:2 
1-2 1-4 1:5 0-9 | 
1-2 1:6 1-9 1-0 | 
1:4 1-5 1-8 1-1 | 
1-7 1:9 2-0 1-5 | 
0-7 0-8 0-8 0:5 | 
0-6 0-7 0-9 0-6 | 
tl 1:3 1:3 0-8 | 
1:7 1:9 1:9 1-3} 
2-4 2-8 2-8 2-1 | 
3-0 3-4 3-5 2-6 | 
2-7 3-1 3-2 2-3 
270 261 258 333 
147 140 136 189 
123 121 122 144 
1,098 41 31 39 
1,134 128 130 302 
24 39 42 47 
1, 068 4 14 14 223 | 
5 14 32 | 


(*) United 


ng and electrical fe re metal 
factures of wood and cork, paper and 
Kingdom. 


Dec. | 


23,816 
16,049 
1,767 


830 


22,714 
1,022 
865 


1,438 
2,802 
1,311 
9,171 


+ 459 
+ 98 


to > 
AAS 


Cin’ Ww 
wo SF 
wore OW 


mooore 
On OFPww 


13 OWT OOo po 


ro Rr OOCO Hrr oO 


338 
191 
147 


32 
82 


22 | 


35 | 
25 


Mar. 


5th 


Mar. 12th 
This week 


Feb. 


23,841 
16,074 
1,767 


22,724 
1,027 
868 


1,419 
2,781 
1,311 
9,206 


KOM OMme 


ROU ROM OOO bins hse he 
AO TRON ONWO Ss 


338 
189 
149 


26th 


wooo 
Om OaOon 


88 DMOOO HHO ty 
Cue 8o OO AUR MO WH 


goods, precision instruments and 


printing. 


(*) Number registered 
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Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 


1954, September 
October 


” =a 
November 
December. 

10 . 

iJo january.. 


eevee eeeeve 


eeeerneeeeee 


261 


Austria | Belgium 








Denmark 






44 | 
134 | 
134 | 
134 | 
133 | 
136 
136 
137 


COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) 


France 


6 
155 
153 


151 
150 
151 
152 | 
152 


Germany, 
F.R. | 





51 


1ll 


110 
110 
110 


WHOLESALE PRICES ” (1948 — 100) 


0-4 | 
173 | 
194 | 


Ireland 





Nether- 
lands 









43 2 36 

129 96 134 
one 97 o 

126 97 134 

127 97 | 136 
ve 98 | es 
98 | ‘s 


| Norway 
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Sweden | Turkey 


a “4 
52 9] 
139 107 21 
139 118 e 
138 117 
138 117 
139 118 
140 121 
140 
























































ie 
RDSS on seve cd cdtennsieenes 31 | 27 | 60 6 | 64 0-4 55 | 2 | 49 | 63 65 99 
PGS nce vcccaseiccya sakes 210 106 | 123 144 | 108 160 126 117 | 130 | 135 | 130 113 
BIOE o. o.n.nd uaghas cane heads 215 | 108 | 124 143 108 184 126 120 | 137 142 | 131 123 
1954, September ........... 217 108 | oa | 143 | 108 | 186 121 | 137 | 144 | 131 121 
OMINOE 6 oc das ped oes 217 | 107 | 125 | 143 109 | 185 oe 121 138 | 143 | 131 122 
November .....,..... 218 107 | 144 110 | 187 127 121 | 137 | 143 | 131 123 
December. .........2+ 218 eee 145 110 | 16 Flos 121 | 137 144 | 131 1? 
1955, January ..........0.. 219 108 ROR eset oe ie * ks WA one 
: SN = 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) ota 
Saniieeiotnlitneplahsitalsltinniineatidetea auorienscciginmeseiaibonde , ‘ finrnnpaianest nnirenaasanieesarecei ~ Secgpiciaciass in Ex 
ROME + ce cd bat oats ious bs 27 | 40 1 39 39 | 2 | 24 32 | 45 
BIGS . n:. ccaunSicaee Heavens 270 | 110 | 118 168 106 121 99 | 117 125 140 § 
FOO is duc cdc geen et 5. ae ve 102 | DS gE” CO ace ale ee 
1954, August ............65 260| 105 san iad 103 | 126 | 9} lll N9)) iwif & 
» September........... 251 104 - = 104 | 126 | 97 | 109 | 119 “tL 
» : SRN ss 28s X50 saem 243 101 wi 101 124 | 97 | 1ll | 122 | 87 
» November ..........- 245 en 103 | 126 | a al 123 | 79 
» December....... ‘ 258 102 a oe | Nebt 
EXPORT PRICES \ (1948 = 100) 
"a _ 2 - ns ee —r ee eee a ee = Erne 
AEE ices s on cn dugen ssa een ted 25 | 40 6 51 a 37 | 2 | 25 32 | 42 24 
MES 5s ssascncaeastebeten a RR Be 147 eee 127 99| 104 120} 134 
SUNG ns vncwigndes stneveten 236 | ae ae ales jel 119 om ine ie - A 
| | | te 
F954, Angel inp is csesnuesa 239 | 88 107° 13885 118 ons | 127 | 101 98 121 1335 104 Be 
, September........... 239 | 91 | we. oe ve | 126 | 100 | 97 115 98 ture 
- GEOR. Ss osivtisaten 236 91 ; 117 nee 125 nes | 98 | 123 109 
» November ........... 233 94 117 bee 125 ae 119 | 10 
»» December...........- 237 | 118 a aks ; 
| 
CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION ©) 
‘000 mn. | 000 mn.| mn. | 000 mn. | 7000 mn. | ’000 mn. | mn. | ’000 mn. | mn, | mn. | mo. mn. 
End of period schillings| francs | kroner | francs |D.marks|drachmas| {£ | lire guilders | krone? | kroner fT. 
. - 7 ~=-~ -—~ —————_—___— ————_-—-—- a Sr res Sen oRepe tenet oor - = 
WOME rn ate ec one i 23-6 425 | Ot att. ae 18-2 19| 1,048 | 455| 1-04 213 
BOOS, «Sivwdvountdenss dae 10-25 105-9 2,032 2,510; 11-98; 3,503 74-3 1,424) 3,394; 2,998 | 4-89 1,461 
SOU oof tiSiacaccttenes 11-97 aie sah ie ee 8 3-47° 703) OREO LS mero se 1,522 
| i 
1954. September ........... 11-03 105-2 1,837 2,444 = 12-37 | 3-615 71-3 | 1,405 | 3,493 | 2.993 | 4:67 1,548 
a SRE Casha J an cee 11-30 Re 1,880 2,471 | 3-585 73-1 | 1,397] 3,553 | 3,031 | 4-8 1,605 
» November .,..... 11-32 | enn SAGT tcc 3-455 74-1 ere ee ee 1,549 
":? Memb <s050csce 11-97 | vce | awe 3-475 78-2) 1,533 | Pe | 1,922 Da 
1995, January .......ees0 “ Ps aes os 77-5 | set aa: 38 1,574 
| { | ‘f ase scot | i ct is } 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (*) (ma. us Dotiars) t 
_ _ = —_ — —— — _ ee = aS ee, — — ———— — ‘ 
TORS x bck aendewenee is 780 76:7 2,791 | we | 26-8 | 59 | 201 1,003 | 128-3 | 512 ao 1 
BBS ip bie cine pe een 271-4 1,092 | 166-38.) 956 1,984 | 10-5 | 234 | 952 1,161 138-4 | 425 oi 1g 
OIG 5 ickien daa ic pcenner ee 371-9 1,046 | 143-4 be 25] pT 10-8 | 260 | ; a | 122-8 | ss avo a 
' | ' | 7 Yo: 
1954, October .......5...+-- 402-1 1,036 136:8| 1,189| 2,565 10-7 | 245 ~=-:1,033 1,240 383 213 i 
ve NOWEMDET 06s oes x 385-2 1,043 134-7 1,240 | 2,585 10-8 | 0]... 1,253 17 208 is 
, = DREPAEE. i hws ook 371-9 | 1,046 143-4 | sak ise 10-8 | 260 | : n 
195i Feuuesy: 5 kes SHS 364-8 | 1,064 141:5 | “ay 11-8 | 23 
op POODLE, 64 kis ages 363-1 °) one “6 Sea - 
©) Relates only to prices in capital cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. Cost of living in Paris based on 1949= 100, and wholesale prices in 1 
Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit value which compare the current average value of trade with its value in 1948; 
they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. _(*) Notes only lof 5 
France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period ; figures for Greece are gold reserves only. (°) Begi ing May, L 


1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. 





(*) Average for third quarter. 
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Fi ial Statisti 
EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
led March 12th there was an The stringency of credit conditions in ({ million) 
ie it (after allowing ior Sing Lombard Street shows little sign of 1958 
{ ny . s } 
a Funds) ‘ oa tua oan ‘ ana “a defici it of | abatement. On Thursday and Friday i — 
(21,915, rresponding period of last year.| last week a few houses were again forced Mar. 9 | Mar. 18 
. Bro ulative account to’ a ee into the Bank ; in the remainder of the 
1. ee | Pr eg ‘cpnaioar Pelow.| week covered ‘by the Bank return the | Issue Department? : | 
1 {214,17 ved £11,732,000, bringing the| Market succeeded in repaying the previous | Notes in circulation...... 1,562-7 1,678-0 1,680°3 
8 feo is to £31,137,000 (compared | week’s loans without further borrowing | Qo\* debt and securitis | a6a1-7 | u.7an-2 | 721-2 
, &.. 31,726,000 in 1953-54). | at the penal rate, but only with the help of | Other securities.......... | ° 0-8 o-8 | O8 
. . Oo llic: j . . . 
asia en ee ee | official purchases (which on Monday en oe ae eos - ad 
18 April 1, | Apeil 1, Week | Week| reached moderate proportions). On Wed- | Deposit Department : | 
a | te, | to |. to’ | Mar. | Mar. | mesday, when no repayments were due, | ~ ‘Public accounts u-s | 1s! 14-7 
. 4-55] Mar. 13, | Mar. 12,) 13, | 12,” | official disbursements made conditions Treasury special account 1-0 6-5 6-5 
1954 | 1955 | 1954 | 1955 | Bankers. . . 292-7 | 276-9 | 274-6 
| | more comfortable, and there was a good Others 66-0 63-5 | 66-1 
pa aee | demand for May and June maturities at egal. 371-5 | 362-4 | 360-9 
CUTITIES ¢: 
“ 1. Ord. — 1646,018 |1755,946 | 37,356; 42,672 3% per cent. Government ae 296-2 288-9 297-8 
ve — — po on gee At last week’s Treasury bill tender, the Discounts and advances .. 10-2 28-9 13-8 
3 > 5 5 20 i . o . . . . ' ther r " - 
13 53.400; 70.570] 1,000 1,300} Market maintained its bid unchanged for Total "| 324-8 | 331-3 | 332-9 
3 ee 179,400} 161,900} 3,000! 1,500 : ili | Banking department reserve 65-1 49-7 41-4 
- } a eeo| “E3e501 1.400 1000 the £270 million of bills on offer. As | - “ e 
Ex outside tenderers lowered their bids the | « proportion ” il-5 3-7} 13-1 
rt 1,220; 1,180 market’s allotment jumped from 50 to 61 
1 elanaiammg alidiheictitanies er cent, and t is * Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000 
] 9919 988 |2365. 146| 50, 546) 53,872 P se b . I ee — of discount | Fiduciary issue reduced from £1,775 million to £1,725 million 
. 2 eee oa rose by nearly 4d. to £3 16s. 0.65d. per | on January 20, 1955. 
| 999.885 1047, art 930] 18,543, cent—despite the fact that applications 
B cise 07,415) 754,162) 5,545) 4.470) rose by a further £3.2 million to £393.9 TREASURY BILLS 
million. 
707,300 1801,943] 25,475) 23,013 | . 
‘ 1001, 9%: Business in the gold market declined pS tt aii Average | Allotted 
72,805, 78,588] 401 350, early this week. The price at the fixing ee es Rate uit 
| ~ r | ot ax. 
7,900| 13,000] 1,000, 500 fell from 251s. 3d. a fine ounce on Thurs- | Offered | Abemmins | 
15,050; 20,100] ... | ... day last to 251s. on Wednesday in sym- d. % 
37.418| 22,944) ... |... rs .e . : 
‘ | st 507 186330} 436, 993, Pathy with the rise in sterling. eos 
10) The Bank return shows a fall in dis- 
: otal 4532,875 168,968 4488,051 175,468 78,728 counts and advances of £8.4 million to 
Ord. Expenditure bs = £18.§ million, reflecting the market’s net 
ebt Interest 572,913) 558,580} 5,675 5,526) repayments of seven-day loans. The 
0} 47,496; 47,352 2 active note circulation rose further by 
0 9,010 8,490 sa7° 
159 3290, 588 |3343,373 76,600 87,200) 42-3 million. 
; etal 4490,739 3920,006 3957,595 80,273 92,735 LONDON MONEY RATES 
sca 34.786: 35,1531 450) 820 
“ ; Bank — (from % Discount rates e 
Above-line ” + — — %, 24/2/55) Bank bills : 60 days 38 
Deficit 214,176 495,303] 5,256 14,827 3months 34 
104 Be line Deposit rats ss) 2 4months 3#}-3j 
9 395,902) 457,566112,259 11,732! Discount houses 24° 6months 35-4 
cs 4 a _ | Money Day-to-day 23-3b | Fine trade bills 
“Bie surplus or Deficit®.. | 181,726 37,737. 17,515 26,559 _ Short periods..... 28-3 $month: 43-44 | 
Treas. bills 2 months | ee: ee |"S'On Mar Tith tenders for 91 day bills ot £99 ls. Od. secured 
he ; ~ 3 months 4 6months 4§-5$ | shout 61 per cent of the sum applied for; higher tenders were 
: 43,552 11,723 432) 2,595 ——————— nn | allotted in full. The offering yesterday was for a maximum 
S 18 700 42,450 900 1,000 | *Call money | amount of £270 million. 
Defence 36,803| 20,277|— 833, 892) : 
I °§ ipital expenditure of the Post : 
fl . vy on the Exchequer (instead of LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Savings |unds) and ts consequently 4 
“a ded in" be expenditure and the total deficit. 
4 at March 12th tem stood at £40,000,000. Official Market Rates : Spot 
4, Rates ee SaaS ere beg Aes ee ie Le a ew 
_ FLOATING DEBT wie March 10 | March 11 | March 12 | March 14 | March 15 | March 16 
154 £ million) i 
4 | 
L,f 7 ; United States $...|  2-78-2-82 2-19-2-79} | 2-79%-2-79} | 2-794-2-793 | 2-79}-2-798 |2-794-2-79%| 2-79}-2-798 
54 Ways and Means | Canadian $ ...... i 2-74 fy-2-14 yy |2-74 Hy -2- 14%) 2-743-2-74§ 2-74. fy -2-74 | 2-749-2- 74h [2-744 -2- 748 
152 aed Advances’ | Tots). | French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9764-9774 | 9763-977 9763-977 | 9768-976, | 9763-977 | 9764-977) 
1'574 Date Floating | Swiss Fr. ........ 12-154 -12- 334 [12- 26§-12- 26§/12- 264-12 269) 12- 26§-12-263/12-26)-12-27 |12- 264-122-274) 12-274-12- 278 
: Tan | Public | Bankof| Debt | Belgian Fr. ...... 138 -95- 139-40- 139-47}- 139-50- 139- 50- 139-60- 139-67}- 
“P | Depts. [England 141-05 139-45 139-523) 139-55, 139-55 139-65) 139-72 
Dutch Gid........ 10- 56-10-72 [10-60}-10-61 |10-603-10-61 10-603-10-61 | 10-61-10-61} 10-61$-10-62 |10-624-10-6 
: | W. Ger. D-Mik. .. .|11-87 fy—-11-8449)11-78}-11-79 |11-78§-11-78§ 11-78}-11-79}/11-78$-11-79 |11-78$-11-79 | 11-79-11-794 
oA | Portuguese Ese. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 79-90-80-10 | 80-00-80-20 | 80-00-80- 20 
1345-5] 301-7 | 0-3 | 4,727: 4 | Swedish Kr.. | 14-37§-14- 39g [14-53§-14-533/14-538-14- 53g 14-538-14-54 | 14-54-14- 544/14 -544-14- 549 14-547-14-5 
. | Danish Kr........ .-| 19-19}-19- 484 ]19-37$-19-38 |19-38}~-19- 38h 19-38}-19-389)19- 3893-19-39 19-39}-19- 39% 19-394-19-3 
+4 if 3,4 1613-4] 254-6 | ... | 5,383-0 | Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 |20-01}~20-01,20-01}-20-01} 20-014~20- 01 |20- 01}-20-01} 20-014-20- 019 20-014-20-01 
i = 1672-7] 256-4 | 3-8 | 5,382- : 
a 7 Peed] 8 | | Staes 3 | om Month Forward Rates 
1,823- . = 
12 } : os | United UUs ks hoc koe keane fic. pm | = fe ] ~ pe | . pm | -~*;_c. pm 
m a | Canadian Dos viccscuntsakeyes ake we m . | -_ m | : ¢ pm he 
208 ; 3,4 L.771:4] 264-7 dei 436-0 | French Fro... . 2... eee cewececess ar-1 dis ar- is t | 4 
205 0 3 1719-21 260-4 are Ss30.0 | PM i Oe ear k slaty 2i-lic. pm | 2§-2c. pm | 2§-2c. pm | 42 2 = —— = 24-2. om me 
17 rs Y 1,662°7] 262-3 eee 6,235-0 | Belgian Fr. ..........scececsecees —fy pm +-4 pm +4 pm 4 = | a i 
x - 3,2 1642-2] 243-2 we | 5255-4 | Dutch Gid...... 2.2... cece eee eee 1f-lic. pm | 1$-lic. pm | 1f-1fc. pm | Ste’ pm | ape. "pm | 2-Afe. Pa 
5 - " We, Get DMB. cc ccc ccceverccens 1}-lipf. pm | 1}-Ipf. pm ie -Ipt. pm | i —Ipf. pm | ie pf. pm | 1}-$pf. 
ee l a. 1575-9] 236-8 * §,052-7 | Swedish Kr. .........-+-eeeeeeees $6 pm-—}6 dis | $6 pm~}o dis | 45 pm—}o dis | $5 pm-}6 dis | $6 pm-—}6 dis | $6 pm— 4 dis 
19 .} 1557-1] 251-8 : 4,998-9 | Danish Kr. ..........0-.00ee sees Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-26 dis | Par-36 dis | Par-36 dis 
rices im % ou 1674-1] 286-4 | 5120-4 | Norwegian Kr.........+.--++0005- Par-1é dis | Par-16 dis | Par-15 dis | $5 pm-4d dis | $5 pm-}é dis | 45 pm-}o dis 
ie : ee “ieee Gold Price at Fixi 
nly fo rice xi 
May, tr 1709-4) 286-3 « | 5,123-9 me / 
jefe O 1710-8) 274-6 | 2. | 5155-4 | Price (6. d. per fine oz.)......... 251/3 251/2 “ 251/04 251/0 251/0 
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60/- 
WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
42/6 to 57/6 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


(According to age at maturity) 


TRIENNIUM 1952-1954 
These Annual Rates of Bonus per £100 


Sum Assured are now declared 


For MUTUAL satisfaction consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone: MANsion House 1481 


THE BANK THAT CONDUCTS THE 
LARGEST BANKING BUSINESS 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


Since its establishment nearly 100 years ago, the 
Bank of New Zealand has kept pace with the 
country’s development. Information supplied by 
over 340 Branches and Agencies provides current 


data on all aspects of commerce and industry, , 


which is freely available to all with present or 
projected interests in the Dominion. 


You are invited to contact the London Office 
ot the Head Office 


BANK OF 
NEW ZEALAND 


(Incorporated with limited liability » New Zealand - 
London Office: Head Office : 
1, Queen Victoria Street, Wellington, 
E.C.4 New Zealand. 
Manager A. R. Frethey General Manager : 
Assis. Manager : A. BE, Abel R. D. Moore. 


Branches also in 
Melbourne arid Sydney (Australia). Suva, Lauioka 
Labasa, Ba and Nadi ‘Fiji)- Apia ‘Samoa). 
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Westward the 
horizon 1s bright 


Keep in touch with Canadian trade prospects. The Bank » 
Montreal, prominent in Canada’s commereial life since 18) 7 
will be glad to introduce business men to this modern, thriy iv. 


country and to provide them with appropriate banking faciliti«.. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


47 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Head Office: MONTREAL. 
626 Branches across Canada Assets exceed $2,500,000,000 
Incorporated in Canada in 1817 with Limited Liability 


HALIFAX 


BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


ASSETS £237,000,000 
RESERVES £12,000,000 


The Society’s Homebuying and Investing Services 
are described in booklets ‘‘A Home of Your 
Own” and “Savings and Investments’’ available 
at ail the Society’s branches and agencies. 


HEAD OFFICE HALIFAX -YORKS. 
LONDON 51-55 STRAND W.C.2 


Branches and Agencies throughout 
the United Kingdom 
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Any 
Questions |" 


about 
AUSTRALIA 


Furnishing the answers quickly 
and concisely, is the function of 
the information service of The 
Bank of Adelaide. This service, 
together with every kind of 
banking facility, is available 

at our London Office and all 
offices throughout Australia. 


Che Bank of Adelaide 


Incorporated in Australia in 1865 with limited liability 























George Inn, Southwark (Property of the National Trust) 


e many ancient and famous buildings which the Capital possesses 
e Inn, Southwark, beloved by Dickens, is often overlooked by the 
one of the last of the great coaching inns of the Borough, it remains 

a link with the distant past. 
Martins Bank Limited, too, has cherished traditions and at 
68, Lombard Street, the principal London Office of the Bank, a 
banking business is reputed te have been carried on since 1563. 


MARTINS BANK LIMETED 


: District Office : es, Lombard Street, E.C.3 






















Le 





HEAD OFFICE : WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 2 





London Office: 11 LEADENHALL STREET EC3 
(Telephone: MANsion House 2993) 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES IN AUSTRALIA: ADELAIDE (HEAD OFFICE) 
BRISBANE, MELBOURNE, PERTH, FREMANTLE AND SYDNEY 










[otal Assets (as at 31st December, 1954) £363,655 ,940 


+ Hts About 


Japan 


SANWA BANK 


(Authorized Foreign Exchange Bank) 
























ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 








REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 










the Board: 
. aoe a ABE 


*¥2,500 
IMABASHL, ‘OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: MARUNOUCHI, TOKYO 


N FRANCISCO BRANCH: 
465 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


A complete network of 186 nationwide 
branches and worldwide correspondents 























The Company undertakes the duties of 
Executor and Trustee 


dane 
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SEVERE 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS 


A VEHICLE 
OF INFORMATION 









WHEN Shillibeer’s td 
omnibus first clattered Yee 
its way through the city 
streets in 1829 the citizens of 
London realized that here indeed 
was a public service worth knowing and using. 
Likewise, the London Assurance offer the public an- 
other kind of useful service by journeying into print with 
selections from their own omnibus collection of insurance 
policies. 


Better Terms 

When school fees come in, some fathers find themselves 
wrestling with sums. Others have discovered, however, 
that the right answer to this particular problem is to 
take out an Education Policy with us well before school- 


ing begins. It’s just @ matter of good arithmetic. 


= “How to be Well Assured” 


= The many different kinds of Life Assurance we provide 


deserve a volume to themselves—and they have one. 


= Our booklet “How to be Well Assured” has helped 


many people to find the Life Policy that suits them 
Would it help you? 


exactly. 


= Valuables Advice 
= “Rings on her fingers and bells on her toes, she shall 


have cover wherever she goes” if her jewellery, furs and 
other valuables are safeguarded by our All-Risks Policy. 


There’s more to be said... 

If you would know more about any of the policies outlined 
here, if we can provide any information about any other 
particular policies or about insurance problems generally 
—pray make what use of us you wish. Our address is 
1 King William Street, Department X6, London, E.C.4. 


Speed {AU QHGELUUU HORNS AUDAPAA AUER SE 





THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


Very goroet fregple 4 deal «th* 


HHA 
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B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited.) 
Head Office : } 

2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, _ 
CALCUTTA ] 

London Office : i 

15, THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C2._ | 
ae 


G. D. BIRLA, Esq., Chairman. 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL - Rs.80,900,000 | 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - Rs.40,000,000 | 
PAID-UP CAPITAL - - - Rs.20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - - - Rs. 8,009,090 


With over 90 Branches at the leading centres of | 
Industry and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya | 
and Burma, The United Commercial Bank is well 
equipped to serve Banks, Commercial Institutions 
and individuals carrying on business with India or 
intending to open connections with that country. | 

| 


























HUDDERSFIELD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


BALANCE SHEET 
(abridged) 


As at 3lst December, 1954 
Liabilities 
£ £ 


Shareholders 21,460,073 Mortgages . 20,548,815 | 


Trustee Invest- 
ments .. . 4,674,204 | 










| 
Assets 


Depositors . . . 3,323,952 





Taxation, etc. 238,913 Cash...... 955,206 | 
Reserves.... 1,374,023 Premises etc. 218,736 | 
£25,396,961 £26,396,951 | 

j 


Write for Investment Booklet to: 
BRITANNIA BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD | 
LONDON OFFICE 

BRITANNIA HOUSE, 203, STRAND, W.C.2. | 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hong Kong) 
(The liability of members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed in Chapter 70 of the Laws of Hong Kong) 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


SUBMITTED to the Members at the Ordinary Yearly General Meeting held at the Head Office, 
Hong Kong, on Friday, 11th March, 1955 


s have pleasure in submitting the Balance Sheet at 3ist December, 1954, together with the Profit and Loss Account for the year ended at that date. 





























7 rofit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to date and after making transfers to the eredit of Reserves for Contingencies, 
ff which Reserves provision has been made for any diminution in value of current assets amounts to ... ina aa ‘as .. HK$19,290,451 
nust be added the undistributed profit brought forward from the previous year .,. oe aa “a in snk oa éga sail 9,859,542 
29,149,993 
m Dividend of £2 per share, free of Hong Kong Corporation Profits Tax was paid on the 9th August, 1954, amounting to £320,000 at 
7/32 Sai bad ees eo = en ae dee as Tee cant jas eas cons tae nae res pie «ae 5,173,895 
ga balance available for distribution of _ .. 7 acs a ey oes nal be Seg di ian ee on 23,976,098 
ince the Directors recommend be ap ypropriated. as follows — ' 
unt to be written off Bank Premises win wis oe HK $6,000,000 
nal Dividend of £3 per share, free of Hong Kong C orporation Profits Tax, £480,000 at 1/2-27/32 ... ies eee 7,760,842 
__ 13,760, $42 
ng a balance to be carried forward to next year of ... ict ea wad a ee ‘ok at aie ‘on ci ond sa HK $10, 215,256 
ES 
ippropriations have been incorporated in the Accounts. 
ng the books for the year, an amount of HK$32,000,000 (£2,000,000) was transferred from Inner Reserves to the published Reserve Fund, thus raising the 
§ 000,000 (£3, 000,000), 
iordinary General Meeting of Shareholders will be held immediately following the Annual General Meeting on 11th March, 1955, to consider and, if approved 
' ipitalisation of HK $5,000,000 of the Reserve Fund and the distribution of the additional shares thus created to Shareholders in proportion to their 
t date 
sent of His Excellency the Governor of Hong Kong to the increase in capital, as required by the Bank’s Ordinance, has been obtained. 
DIR ECTORS.— During the year Mr. A. V. Farmer resigned his seat and Mr. C. B. Cook joined the Board in his place. 
[. Flanagan, Mr. R. Gordon and Mr. J. H. Hamm, retire by rotation but, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 
au DITORS.—-The Accounts have been audited by Messrs. Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Co. and Messrs. Lowe, Bingham & Matthews, who are eligible for re- 
appointment By Order of the Board; 
HONG KONG, 14h February, 1955. C. BLAKER, Chairman. 
BALANCE SHEET AT 31st DECEMBER, 1954 
Share Capital Sterling Sterling 
At sed and Issued Equivalent Equivalent 
60,000 Shares of HK $125 each, fully paid HK$20,000,000 £1,250,000 Cash in Hand and in Transit and Balances with 
Reserve Liability of Members— Other Banks bee pia .-- HK$330,985,725 £20,686,608 
HK$12 share on : Money at Call and Short Notice ... Sa on 576,659,313 36,041,207 
16 Shares ia HK $20,000,000 Bills Receivable : 
—— British and other Government Treasury Bills 208,216,130 13,013,508 
Reserve Fund a pr sia Pa 128,000,000 8,000,000 Trade Bills 494,655,277 30,915,955 
Profit and Loss Account ... bea m3: on 10,215,256 638,453 Hong Kong Government Certificates of Indebted- 
—_——_—- —_-—— ness issued in respect of funds deposited as 
158,215,256 9,888,453 security for the Excess Note Issue... wr 645,883,047 40,367,690 
Hong Kong Currency Notes Investments, at under market values : 
in Circulation British, Colonial and other Government 
Authorised Note Issue HK $30,000,000 Securities (including $43,378,400 deposited 
Excess Note Issue... 645,742,000 675,742,000 42,233,875 as security for the Authorised Note Issue): 
—_———— Quoted in Great Britain ... io ate 279,964,012 17,497,751 
Current, Deposit and Other Quoted outside Great Britain... asi 96,347,487 6,021,718 
Accounts, including Re- Other Investments : 
serves al Provisions Quoted in Great Britain ... di des 15,702,816 281,426 
for | ngencies and Quoted outside Great Britain... 14,745,993 921,625 
Taxati f this total Advances to Customers and Other Accounts, less 
$171,174 issecured) ... HK $2,672,640,569 provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts aa 829,455,105 51,840,944 
Amounts Due to Subsidiary Liabilities of —— for a - 
Companies af 315,043 contra... . 56,521,108 3,532,569 
Acceptances on behalf of —_—_——__— —__—_———- 
Customers 56,521,108 $,549,136,013 221,821,001 
Propesed Final Dividend in Fixed Assets— 
respect of the year ended Investments in Sub- 
iber, 1954 ... 7,760,842 sidiary Trustee and 
—__--— 2,737 237,562 171,077,348 Nominee Companies, 
NOTES ae at cost HK$2,135,843 
1. There g es Bank Premises “at cost, 
HK$ 4 conemainaneaien less amounts written 
n-res Confirmed Credita, off cee eee ove 19,922,962 
(ina i Forward Ex- 22. 058, 805 1,378,675 
te Prag -sersea HK $3,571,194,818  £223,199,676 
ee i jong Kong ee wr 
Diolt approximately the 
rate at lst December, 
wos 


Sterling equivalents 
wh in the above 
have been con- 











f HK$) =1/3d. <enseunongubaciniglahapatinsiedan:. ~<a C. BLAKER 
HK $3,571,194,818 £223,199,676 MICEARL W. TURNER, Chief Manager. R. GORDON +} Directors. 
—————————-) a . Oo. W. STEWART, Chief Accountant J. H. HAMM 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS OF THE res AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 





have examined the above Balance een the books of the Corporation kept in Hong Kong with the audited accounts of the London Office and with the 

















returns «| from the other Offices which have been signed by the Branch Managers. We have obtained all the information and explanations we have required and 
hh ba ! i such Balance Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Corporation’s affairs at 31st December, 1954, according 
wo { our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books kept in Hong Kong and by the returns received from the other Offices. 
PEAT, MARWICK, MITCHELL & CO. Chartered Accountants 
Hong Kong, 14th February, 1955. LOWE, BINGH AM & MATTHEWS Auditors. 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1954 
ividend of £2 per Share, free of Hong Kong ( Lorporation Balance brought forward from 31st December, 1953 en ... HK$9,859,542 
Aone paid 9th August, 1954, £320,000 at 1/2-27/32 ... HK$5,173,895 Profit for the year, after providing for taxation on profits earned to 
om priations recommended by the Directors: date and after making transfers to the credit of Reserves for 
Peo to be written off Bank Premises... HK$6,000,000 Contingencies, out of which Reserves provision has been made for 
Ma! Dividend of £3 per Share, free of Hong any diminution in value of current assets ae a ine 19,200,451 
ma hg Corporation Profits Tax, £480,000 
at 1/2-27/32 vas) Seppe tO rpg nT ata 7,760,842 
ee —_ —— 13,760,842 
“nee carried forward to next year aan 10,215,256 
HK $29,149,993 HK $29,149,993 
Spex ta} luni : . . * , 
- ‘cand A ‘iinistrative Expenses, including Cltief Manager’s 
Amonnt ws , Directors’ Fees and London Committee Fees 
~_vunted to HK $889,569. 
On STATEMENT IN “CONNECTION “WITH SUBSIDIARY RY COMPANIES 
’ *he Investments in Subsidiary Companies appearing in the annexed Balance (2) No part of the Profits earned by the Subsidiary Companies has been dealt with 
Sheet represen “y a : in the Accounts of the Bank. The net aggregate amounts of the Subsidiaries’ 
‘ l nt the issued Share Capital of three Trustee Companies and three profits after deducting = —e oe are = follows :— ae 
Nominee Companies w ge se (i) For the year ended 3ist December, 1954... . $36,045 
fia panies wholly owned by the Bank. No Group Accounts have (ii) For previous financial years ... “i ee 197,365 
en submi tted as the Dire e en 
es. ectors are of the opinion that such Accounts would HK $233,410 





10 real value to the members of the Bank. 
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THE ECONOMIST, MARCH 19, [955 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 


MAIN PROBLEM IN CHINA STILL UNRESOLVED 


BRITISH BANKERS’ IMPORTANT ROLE IN ASIA 


MOBILISATION OF CAPITAL TO ASSIST. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


MR C. BLAKER ON CHINA’S CLAIM FOR “ PEACEFUL CO-EXISTENCE ” 


The ordinary yearly general meeting of 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held on March 11th at the 
Head Office, 1 Queen’s Road, Central, Hong 
Kong 

Mr C. Blaker, MC, ED, the chairman, who 
presided, said : 

Ladies and gentlemen,—The hour for 
which this meeting was called having now 
passed, I will call upon the chief manager to 
read the notice convening the meeting. 


Mr Michael W. Turner having read the 
notice convening the meeting, and a repre- 
sentative of the auditors having read their 
report, the chairman continued : 


Ladies and gentlemen, before I proceed 
to comment on the accounts I want to draw 
your attention to two anniversaries connected 
with this bank which may not have come to 
your notice. The first was on August 6th 
last year. It was the 90th anniversary of the 
meeting held in Hong Kong on August 6, 
1864, to form a provisional committee to 
undertake the establishment of this bank. 


The segond anniversary was on March 3rd 
last week. That was the 90th birthday of 
the bank, which opened for business fon the 
first time on March 3, 1865. 


The bank’s centenary still lies ten years 
ahead but ninety years is a long time to all 
of us and it happens to be a suitable occa- 
sion for bringing about a small change in the 
capital structure of the bank and so to benefit 
shareholders as has not been done since 1921. 
I shall be referring to this matter again in a 
few moments, 


I am particularly happy at being able 
personally to call attention to these anniver- 
sary dates, as a predecessor of mine, Mr 
H. B. Lemann, of Gilman and Company, was 
one of the original directors of the bank. 
Moreover, Gilman and Company, together 
with David Sassoon and Company, are the 
only firms which were represented on the 
original board and are still represented on 
the board as constituted today, ninety years 
later. 


Incidentally the first London manager of 
the bank was Mr W. H. Vachell previously 
a partner of Gilman and Company, and of 
Ashton and Company, the London branch of 
Gilmans. For a short time the bank appears 
to have had its office in Gresham House, Old 
Broad Street, where Ashton and Company 
were established. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I will now turn to the accounts. The net 
profit for the year amounts to HK$19,290,451 
which is some HK$2 million in excess of last 


year’s figure. As in previous years the pub- 
lished profit has been arrived at after trans- 
ferring to our inner reserves such amounts 
as your directors have deemed appropriate, 
out of which reserves full provision has as 
usual been made for all known bad and 
doubtful debts and contingencies. The 
balance of profit brought forward from last 
year amounts to HK$9,859,542, and the total 
available for appropriation is accordingly 
HK$29,149,993. In view of the heavy 
expenditure which it has been necessary to 
incur in recent years on new bank premises, 
it 1s proposed that a sum of HK$6 million 
should this year be written off bank premises 
account and, after allowing for this transfer 
and the interim dividend of £2 per share, it 
is recommended that the final dividend 
should again be £3 per share, leaving a 
balance to be carried forwasd to next year 
of HK$10,215,256. 


As shareholders will be aware, it is pro- 
posed to increase our share capital by the 
issue of one new share for every four shares 
now held, and an extraordinary general 
meeting is being held after this meeting to 
pass two resolutions for this purpose. In 
this connection it is hoped, provided, of 
course, the profits of the bank are main- 
tained, to pay the same annual dividend of 
£5 per share for the current year on the 
increased capital. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


From the balance sheet, it will be observed 
that our published reserve fund now stands 
at HK$128 million (£8 million), the increase 
of HK$32 million (£2 million) representing 
a transfer from contingencies account of 
funds which are no longer required for the 
purposes for which they were originally put 
aside. With regard to the other items in 
the balance sheet, it will be noted that the 
excess note issue has been decreased during 
the year by some HK$80 million, which is 
reflected in a corresponding reduction in the 
total of certificates of indebtedness. Current 
and other accounts and acceptances on 
behalf of customers have increased by 
HK$36 million and HK$46 million respec- 
tively. 

On the assets side of the balance sheet, 
cash, cail money and Treasury bills have de- 
creased by approximately HK$300 million, 
and the funds thus made available, together 
with the increase in our total funds during 
the year, have been mainly re-employed in 
trade bills and advances to customers which 
have increased by HK$168 million and 
HK$184 million respectively. It is a source 


of some satisfaction that we have been able 
to employ these larger funds during the . 
year in their rightful sphere of financing 


international trade and commerce. A; a 
result of the reduction in cash, call money 


and Treasury bills, the ratio of the bink’s 
readily realisable assets to its total liabilities 
to customers has decreased from las: ’s 
figure of 65 per cent to 58 per cent, which, 
however, still represents a satisfactory degree 


of liquidity. 
As shareholders will be 


aware, 


conditions in the territories in which we 
operate have, in general, continued to be 
difficult, although the increase in the prices 
of certain primary commodities in the latter 


part of the year rather changed the picture 
in some areas. In all the circumstances your 
directors feel that the results of the year 
must be regarded as satisfactory. 


The printed statement which is in your 
hands today deals with the political and 
economic situation in the Eastern countries 
where we have offices. It also refers to the 
position in China, and to our negotations 


regarding final closure of our Shanghai office 
I will now only say that while the bank's 
main problem in China is still unresolved, 
our offices at Swatow and Tientsin have been 
wound up during the past year and Peking 1s 
likely to be closed soon. 


In Vietnam we have shut our office af 
Haiphong, but to counter-balance this, as you 
will see from the statement, we have now 
completed arrangements for opening an inde- 
pendent brarich at Phnom-Penh, the capital 
of Cambodia. 


CHIEF MANAGER’S EXTENSIVE FOUR 


Most of you know that our chief manager, 
Mr Michael Turner, has had a busy time this 
year. I do not refer so much to ail the 
varied matters with which he has to deal in 
his office here in Hong Kong, as to the extea- 
sive tour he has made of our offices through- 
out the East and in America. He has visited 
every one of our offices in Japan, Malaya, the 
Philippines, and Borneo including Brune, 
and Indonesia. He has been to Bangkok and 
Saigon, and in addition to spendin: some 
days at San Francisco and New York he has 
also paid a visit to Washington to make con- 
tacts with our Embassy and with the US 
Treasury. Wherever he went he interviewed 
government officials and our banking {riends 
Hé now proposes to take a few weeks’ leave 
in England but at the same time he hopes 
to complete the circle by visiting those offices 
he has not yet seen. I am sure that - 
personal contacts made and the person 
knowledge gained by the chief manazer ™! 
prove to be of great value to the bank © 
the future. 


J ae to say that Mr Turner reports 
" on our staff of all nationalities 
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He has been able to take steps to ensure that 
‘heir welfare is properly assured. We are 
. ‘teful to them for their loyalty and 
ervice to the bank. 


, Mr Turner’s absence, Mr G. H. 
St ho holds the appointment of deputy 
nager, has very efficiently taken 
f the head office. 
; no need for me to say anything 
changes in the board of directors, 
h regret that I have to record the 
September of Major General Sir 
Sykes, GCSI, GCIE, GBE, KCB, 
Sir Frederick joined the board on 
1943, while it was established in 
q result of the war, and after the 
ed back to Hong Kong he sat on 
1 committee up to his death. He 
ry distinguished and varied career 
be greatly missed by his many 


I ind gentlemen, the report and 
it of accounts having been in your 

the required period I will 
nally propose their adoption as 


A the proposal has been seconded I 
hall oleased to answer to the best of my 
. abil questions which shareholders may 

The resolution having been seconded the 
report and accounts were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


he following is the statement referred to 
by the chairman: 


ear we noted that the world-wide 
ontinued without abatement, but 

th \sia there had been progress in 
econ development programmes in spite 
of a tinued deterioration in foreign trade. 


cay estment in the under-developed 
count ind to the difficulties lying in the 


7 1 1954 brought about some 
ny ent in the cold war. It became 
hough I fear that already in 1955 

en some reaction. It is clear that 

1 Conference which lasted from 

April to July 21st effected a 


a char f{ atmosphere in the relations 
vou betw ic West European powers and 
now Chir his was not due so much to the 
aie agree then concluded nor to the cease- 
ital fire ndo-China, although these were 
. mpo! ind cheering, but rather to the 


onsequences and advantages of 







the | e at Geneva of important political 
R leader the Asian administrations and par- 

ticular the presence of Mr Chou En-lai, 
ager, the ¢ e Prime Minister. The oppor- 
> this tunitie direct contacts and discussions 
| the between leading eastern and western diplo- 
-al in mats which the Geneva Conference brought 
xten- about for the first time since Communist 
ough- governments were set up in East Asia unques- 
sted uonably effected a clearing of the air. 

te . 

on C “a9 traid that the _ Subsequent Seato 
k and a in the Philippines dampened 
alae mn ' of the cheerfulness created by 
ec has peneva and the more recent developments in 
a ~ sea » between the mainland of China 
US a Formosa have brought downright gloom. 
viewed et Artcle III of the Manila treaty was 
“ends. ag n that it bound the signatories 
: Jeave fairthe: — with one another in the 
hopes indinding acme of economic measures, 
offices yon chnical assistance, designed both 
vat the Wellbe;, ss SCOROmic progress and ‘social 
ersonal ‘ : 
rer will Prins vitely the unrepresentative nature 
sank in hig Conference gave rise to fears lest 

ao nuc steps there visualised would 
reports sphere 5) On and finance from the wider 

Poe ' the Colombo Plan. However, in 

mailties- the debate 


in Parliament on November 8th 


We referred to the great need for. 


when the House approved the policy of HM 
Government in regard to the Geneva Agree- 
ments and the Manila Treaty, an official 
assurance was given that the Colombo Plan 
would not in fact be impaired by any com- 
mitments arising under Article III of the 
Manila Treaty. But doubts prevail. Eco- 
nomic assistance is greatly needed in South 
East Asia and the available capital is limited. 
The Colombo Plan was first in the field and 
has proved generally acceptable throughout 
Asia because it has not been suspect on 
account of any national or political tinge. 
It remains to be seen if there is any way 
in which the Manila pro 1 can be 
consolidated with the lombo Plan 
arrangements. 


AID FOR UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The question of economic aid for the 
under-developed countries in Asia has been 
dealt with from this chair on many occa- 
sions. Not long ago in a Parliamentary 
debate Sir Anthony Eden said, “ Economic 
development is the key to all that may fol- 
low in South East Asia,” and this is a fact 
of which all Asian governments are fully 
aware. It is one of their most pressing pre- 
occupations, for they need more capital 
investment and on more generous terms than 
hitherto offered. 


Some South East Asian countries are 
already financing part of their development 
programmes by budget deficits and caution 
is therefore needed as has been pointed out 
by a recent Ecafe working party. There 
have been so many instances during the last 
two decades of inflation getting out of hand 
in eastern countries that the risks must be 
clearly in the minds of the financial 
authorities responsible for any inflationary 
action and the responsibility is a serious 
one. 


If internal finance cannot be raised for 
development needs, the safest way out of the 
difficulty is to seek external finance, either 
private or governmental. But foreign private 
investment has not hitherto received’ much 
encouragement towards venturing capital in 
the less developed areas. Political uncertain- 
ties, nationalistic suspicions and rigid restric- 
tions have antagonised and frightened poten- 
tial investors, but I am glad to say that 
recently some signs of a change of policy in 
this respect have been noted in some coun- 
tries. On the other hand, even foreign 
governmental aid, if coming from one exclu- 
sive source, has been looked at with some 
suspicion in recent years and Asian countries 
mostly prefer joint international action such 
as the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has for some years been try- 
ing to get adopted. 


INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Now at last a new phase seems to have 
been reached after about four years of dis- 
cussions in the United Nations and by the 
authorities of the International Bank, and 
tt looks as if a step is being made in the 
right direction. This is the establishment of 
an International Finance Corporation as an 
affiliate of the International Bank and with 
an initial capitalisation of US$100 million. 
The corporation is designed to increase 
private investment in less developed coun- 
tries. ‘This project was dealt with in some 
detail, and on the same lines as now formally 

roposed, in the report of the International 
Bank for 1951/52. The care expended on 
the project has thus a good chance of bear- 
ing fruit. Similarly, the establishment of the 
Industrial Credit and Investment Corporation 
of India is another step forward. Here we 
see a promising international-cum-private 
investment concern, which, if successful, may 
well prove to be a model for similar ventures 
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in other eastern countries. The Government 
of India, the International Bank, the Com- 
monwealth Development Finance Company, 
certain Indian banks and insurance com- 
panies and a group of British exchange banks, 
msurance companies and industrial firms, are 
participating together with a strong American 
group. I am glad to say that we are one of 
the British banks which have taken up shares 
in this corporation. 


CHENA 


From the vantage point of Hong Kong 
we have seen or heard much about the con- 
siderable number of British delegations of 
one kind or another which have visited 
China. Their members, as compared with 
those of earlier visits, represented more varied 
points of view and interests covering political, 
cultural, professional and commercial affairs. 
They had opportunities to see a fair amount 
of the areas they visited in the short time at 
their disposal, and they were thus able to 
bring back a broader picture of People’s 
China than has hitherto been generally avail- 
able. What these travellers reported was 
fresh to many persons interested in China 
and in the Chinese impact on world affairs. 
They have not revealed much that was new 
to those of us in Hong Kong who have had 
our eyes open in the past few years. How- 
ever, even fleeting visits such as these are 
worthwhile and most of the travellers who 
took part were careful not to claim omnis- 
cience in regard to China and its recent 
developments, Some of them may have put 
rather undue emphasis on “ peaceful co- 
existence,” a phrase which has become so 
wellworn in pronouncements from the other 
side of the curtain. But this phrase has 
recently received wider recognition through 
its adoption as point 5 in the principles which 
were agreed last year between China and 
India, as a guide to relations between these 
countries. In its literal English sense peace- 
ful co-existence is a good phrase which 
expresses the desires of many millions of 
people to live in peace free’ from fear of 
war. But we are on unsubstantial ground 
when we come to ask whether this phrase 
“ peaceful ‘co-existence ” means the same to 
all people. It is doubtful whether even Mr 
Clement Attlee and his colleagues got clear 
and satisfactory explanation¢ on this par- 
ticular point. Their visit received consider- 
able publicity in China as well as in the west 
and we all hope that that particular visit, 
joined with the many other visits to China by 
British parties, may have brought us forward 
a little way towards bridging the east-west 
gap which is still a wide one. Mr Nehru 
has consistently been working towards this 
aim and the Burmese Prime Minister has 
added his support. We now look hopefully 
to China for a move from that side. 


SETTLEMENT NEGOTIATIONS—EXTREMELY 
SLOW PROGRESS 


Our own particular hopes about China are 
that the negotiations forthe settlement of our 
problems in closing our offices, which have 
been carried on now for nearly four years, 
should be satisfactorily concluded. Progress 
has been extremely slow. One stumbling 
block is that of US dollars held by us on 
Chinese account, which the US Government 
froze in December, 1950, and which it is 
totally out of our power to release, as is 
demanded by the Chinese. This matter rests 
in the hands of the US Government. and all 
the representations we have made, even with 
the help of our own government, have so far 
been unavailing. Nevertheless we hope that 
before long we shall be able to come to a 
settlement with the Chinese about all out- 
standing mhatters, including the repatriation 
of our manager at Shanghai. Meantime the 
question of future representation in China 
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has been raised with us and we. have 
expressed our willingness to come to some 
arrangement after our closure at Shanghai 
has been effected. 


POSSIBILITIES OF FUTURE TRADE 


We sent a representative with the British 
Trade Mission which visited Peking last 
November under the auspices of the Sino- 
British Trade Committee, in order that he 
might investigate the possibilities of future 
trade. We hoped that at the same time he 
might get an opportunity to clear up some 
of our difficulties. His journey was worth 
while for many reasons, and especially 
because he was able to see our manager in 
Shanghai and discuss his problems on the 


t 


Spot. 


Another trade mission will be going to 
Peking this month, and still more visits, 
whether by individuals or by organised 
parties, will probably follow. In terms of 
the volume of trade concluded such visits 
may not effect a great deal considering the 
total trade of the United Kingdom, but it 
is to the possibilities of expansion that mer- 
chants and manufacturers look and from 
which they hope for real benefit in the future. 
The potentialities are as great as they have 
been for over a hundred years. As in the 
past century, so now they would in actuality 
be greater if political and ideological diffi- 
culties and suspicions could be swept out of 
the way. 

You are aware that China’s trade with the 
Soviet bloc now probably covers four-fifths 
of her total trade. When the blockade is 
removed the switch of trade to other coun- 
tries is bound to be slow and it is hardly 
likely that China’s trade will ever go back 
fully to the prewar channels. No doubt 
Japan will get a fair share, so the slice left 
for Europe and America may not be large. 
Much of course depends on the extent to 
which China is able to proceed with her 
development plans and in this connection 
what will count is the way in which China’s 
export trade develops and whether greater 
quantities of minerals and agricultural pro- 
ducts will be available for shipment overseas. 
Only thus will it be possible to obtain suffi- 
cient foreign exchange for use in the pur- 
chase of the capital goods required for indus- 
trialisation purposes. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


It is not possible under existing circum- 
stances to give shareholders a_ reliable 
analysis of what agricultural and industrial 
progress has been made in China throughout 
the past year. If one were to confine atten- 
tion to the speeches made by officials in 
Peking, all would seem to be well and the 
progress astonishing. If one were only to 
read the controlled Chinese press emanating 
from the mainland, one would note certain 
frank criticisms indicating that there were 
serious difficulties, that planned targets were 
not always being reached and that in some 
cases they had been reduced. If one were 
io rely upon anti-Communist publications it 
would seem that all official reports from 
China were nonsense. Yet without giving 
chapter and verse, but basing opinion on 
evidence collected from many sources, I think 
we are justified in deciding that very remark- 
able developments in agriculture and industry 
have taken place since the People’s Govern- 
ment came into power: there may have been 
some slackening of progress or even some 
deterioration in agricultural output in 1954, 
but the industrial progress during the year 
has continued at a rapid pace in spite of 
the United Nations Embargo on shipments 
to China of many categories of capital goods. 
It is clear that the strains on the country 
caused by the embargo are getting more and 


more serious, but strict regimentation and 
careful economy in materials is enabling the 
country to overcome a great many difficulties. 
Nevertheless China must surely attach very 
great importance to obtaining easier condi- 
tions and wider opportunities for importing 
the wide range of materials required for 
industrial expansion. The 156 industrial 
units for which large scale Russian help is 
being received have no doubt progressed 
rapidly, but the significance of this number 
of plants, and of the whole Five Year Plan 
should be put in the proper perspective of 
the tremendous size of the country, and its 
vast population of nearly 600 million people. 
One wonders if Russia and the Soviet bloc 
can do much more than they are now doing 
in the direction of loans and technical assist- 
ance to China. So far China has followed 
the Soviet road because there has been no 
other road to~follow: that is why many of 
us think it would be wise policy for the 
democratic countries to open an alternative 
route. But still wiser would it be for China, 
upon whom the onus rests, to come to terms 
with the United Nations, and so to provide 
an opening for that “ peaceful co-existence ” 
she claims to desire so much. ‘We had 
hoped that the Secretary General of the 
United Nations, when he was in Peking in 
January, would have been able to clear the 
way for diplomatic negotiations leading to a 
solution of many of these problems, but 
tempers have flared up about the Formosan 
question, so we shall have to wait for a more 
propitious occasion. 


HONG KONG 


From China we must now turn to Hong 
Kong which does not attempt to conceal the 
fact that what happens in China, how she 
prospers, how her trade fares, whence it 
comes and whither it goes, all are matters of 
great concern to the colony. This is natural 
and inevitable. In the political field Hong 
Kong is dependent externally on HM 
Government to ensure that the peace and 
security of the colony is upheld by all the 
means at its disposal and Hong Kong’s 
omission from the scope of the Manila 
Treaty does not therefore cause us any per- 
turbation. Internally Hong Kong is de- 
pendent on the police and defence services 
together with the help of all dutiful citizens, 
to maintain law, order and stability. We 
are thankful to say that in this respect 
all has gone well with Hong Kong in the 
past year. 

In the commercial field Hong Kong has 
of course since the war and particularly in 
the last few years, done a lot to adapt her 
trade to the new conditions. In this there 
has been help from external capital which, 
especially since 1949, has found its way to 
the colony from surrounding areas and has 
added to and improved upon many of the 
existing industrial activities. It is estimated 
that in 1947 about 10 per cent or HK$120 
million of Hong Kong’s annual exports, 
represented goods manufactured in the 
colony. In 1954 locally manufactured goods, 
including some items not recorded separately, 
are believed to have amounted to one-third 
of the export trade. In 1954 328 new fac- 
tories were registered bringing the total of 
registered factories up to nearly 2,500 and 
the total labour employed in such factories 
up to over 115,000. Nearly two-thirds of 
Hong Kong manufactured exports are cotton 
goods the majority of which were sent to 
Indonesia last year. The United Kingdom 
took HK$75 (or -£4}) million of Hong 
Kong’s products of which about a half were 
cotton goods. This is a drop in the ocean 
when compared with the total annual im- 
ports of the United Kingdom, which are in 
the region of £3,500 million. Questions in 
Parliament or in the press about alleged small 
irregularities over a few minor shipments of 
Hong Kong goods surely ought to be looked 
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at in the proper perspective. Attacks on 
Hong Kong from other sources in regard 
to alleged infringements of the embargo on 
trade with China have, I am glad to say, died 
down. Hong Kong is, of course, still suffer- 
ing seriously from the continuation of the 
embargo, and it is indeed only too aggrayat- 
ing to know that others are benefiting from 
the relaxation of restrictions on trade with 
theSoviet bloc. 


SCOPE FOR GREATER INDUSTRIALISAI/ON 


There is still scope for greater indu 
isation in Hong Kong, as was confirme 
the report of a recent interdepartn 
committee, which recommended the re. 
tion of land suitable for new sites fo: 
tories at Kun Tong on the eastern sh 
Kowloon Bay. This recommendation | 
beea approved, preliminary work has al: 
started on the area, but a decision is a 
as regards the price and method of dis; 
of the sites. It is to be hoped that the ; 
cedure of preparing sites and developing 
common user services adopted in Singapore 
by the Colonial Development Corporation 
will be copied in Hong Kong so as to 
provide strong inducements to = indus- 
trialists to move their existing factories or 
to start up mew ones on the Kun Tong 
reclamation area. 


The future of Hong Kong may wel! de- 
pend on the encouragement at the present 
time, when capital is available, both of addi- 
tions to the present scale of industrialisation 
and also of the removal of existing factories 
which are in many cases situated in crowded 
and unsuitable areas and in most hazardous 
buildings. It is also a matter for serious 
consideration whether Hong Kong should 
not go even further and provide, as is done 
in other underdeveloped countries, more 
specific inducements to encourage the estab- 
lishment of factories of a larger and more up- 
to-date type to take the place of smal! units 
operating inefficiently on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. Ample unskilled labour is, of course, 
available in Hong Kong, and some of this 
must be trainable for skilled work. This gives 
special point to the remarks made only a 
few weeks ago by Mr Edward Hambro, 
when, in reporting to the United Nations 
on the refugee situation in the colony, he 
stated that there were 667,000 refugees here 
and that he thought that these would have 
to be settled and integrated into Hong 
Kong. 


TRADE TENDENCY 


Hong Kong’s trade in 1954 fell off about 
11 per cent in value, although cargo tonnage 
changed little as compared with 1953. But 
it was satisfactory to observe that there was 
a slowly rising tendency in the figures re- 
corded month by month throughout the year, 
even if the average monthly figures remained 
lower than we would like them to be. Trade 
with East Asian countries dropped in almost 
all cases except S. Korea, and in the case ol 
China the reduction was HK$315 million 
(£20 million}—from HK$1,397 million in 
1953 to HK$1,082 million in 1954. There 
were local reasons for the drop in trade with 
some countries, such as Indonesi: and 
Thailand, and a reversal of this situation 
may Well appear before another year p2sses 
Shipping statistics show a drop in the 
number of entrances and clearances, but this 
is counterbalanced by slightly improved 
quantities of cargo carried. 

Business on the Hong Kong Stock Ex- 
change was exceedingly buoyant and reached 
its peak in December. Moreover, land 
prices in the central districts reached record 
figures and remain high everywhere. It 
seems probable that a partial explan:\.on for 
what might be called a boom in these activir 
ties was an inflow of capital from ne:!bour- 
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ing countries, t0 which we may add Agreement, which Japan and Burma signed more efficient basis have increased notably 
increased confidence in the stability of in November may well be the precursor to and there are clear indications of a return 
He o Kong. further developments and recent overtures to to the prewar pattern of Zaibatsu combines 
and from Russia and China indicate a desire although at present on a much smaller 
for negotiations on trade if not on other out- scale 
ECONOMIC COMMISSION = fe 
metic aor ca id inch ae between eo The long drawn out negotiations regard- 
ina did inde ‘ ‘ ad : 
\ { the pleasure, some two months j, 1954 but f nd/ced increase @ good deal ing Japan’s full membership of Gatt seem 
| Icot — ut from the very low levels of 1953. jikely to be renewed when present tariff 
ae lcoming to Hong Kong a represen- wperh . - } kely ) 
ag , = , ether formal negotiations with Russia and discussions now proceeding at Geneva have 
tal ering of members of the Economic (¢}; - s Pp g 
C i ina take place or not depends on the been concluded. The need for safeguards 
on for Asia and the Far East which li fhe Chon : . ; c 
o i policy of the Government emerging from the js underlined by the 61 per cent increase in 
met to discuss certain trade problems.  ¢jections which habe iar’ t held. Th : 4 y 
Th: ference, I am glad to say, came out € just deen held. € Japan’s-exports in 1954 to the sterling area. 


favour of multilateralism in inter- 
ni trade as being a desirable target. 
One esting fact it publicised was that 
th covered by the Ecafe organisa- 
t ch contains almost half of the 


government in power will have to take 
account of the west as well as of the east and 
trade, while very important for Japan, is only 
one of many matters to be taken into con- 
sideration. Hong Kong, like Japan, considers 
trade with China of great importance but 


Nearly 60 per cent of those exports were 
textile goods although such shipments to 
the United Kingdom itself appear to 
have been lower than in the previous 
year. 


wo! population and also immense raw borh Hong Kong-and Tokvo are probably The Anglo-Japanese sterling payments 
matei resources, only accounted for 10 agreed that there are potent reasons why agreement is dos to extire ut tha cad a 
per cent to 12 per cent of the world’s trade. either should be short-sighted in regard to this month and in principle, but subject to 
When one considers how backward in this matter. certain discussions, an extension for three 
development most of the countries m this : moths is réporsed to have been agreed. It 
region are, this small percentage figure is Meantime it is to be noted that discussions appears that the figure of £209 million for 
not altogether surprising. But it only are proceeding between Japan and the United the trade each way is not likely to be reached 
underlines the remarks recorded in the States as to the way in which some US$85 in the period of the agreement. 

beginning of this statement about the million worth of farm surplus products are 

need for international efforts to remedy to be made available to the Japanese Govern- 

this state of affairs. ment. Japan has also taken over responsi- INDONESIA 


COLONY’S FINANCIAL POSITION 


bility from the United States authorities for 
the defence of Hokkaido where some big 
development projects are now being rapidly 


Indonesia has not been much in the lime- 
light of the world in the past year because, 


: for her, she has not been seriously 
Before passing 0, See seer wisest yen omen te ae of the current international 
Hong Kong I must refer to the financial posi- calemias: tiie Gon rea slog erreur ey 
‘ Se at Ga — —— eon S A REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATION its position notwithstanding a near crisis in 
ucidly and comprehensively by the Finan- : anal ee aan 
; cial Secretary, Mr A. G, Clarke, last week. It Internally, 1954 witnessed a remarkable Decensier nd Sa eee s8 $8 = 


hbouf- 


; one of inflationary dangers at the beginning dae ora She ate caeee tomes 
. current year and that the figure might prove of the year to an economy brought back to a economic camel did some straight talking 
; to be even higher. This did much to temper reasonably sound basis at the end of 1954 by in regard to the barriers obstructing foreign 
4 the disappointment that the estimates for successful deflationary policy. A few & salen i ; ¢ foreion 
the financial year 1955/56 showed a record figures will help to illustrate the change th trade and restricting the operation of foreig 
ne f : 1: g¢ that coneerns resident in that country. 
a deficit for the colony of HK$32 million. has taken place. Japan’s foreign trade re- : 
“tf Reve pue was. expected to amount to turns show that whereas there was an adverse It would not help matters to reiterate the 
ab HK$4137_ million and expenditure to balance of US$1,135 million in 1953, it was Complaints regarding regulations which make 
tg HK$445.7 million. down to US$770 million in 1954. Imports normal trading impossible, which upset estab- 
ith However, Mr Clarke was able to point out were about the same in the two years but lished procedure and which discriminate 
$e, that the colony had satisfactory reserves in €Xports were 27.8 per cent higher in the past @gaimst non-Indonesians. Such factors 
his the general reserve balance and revenue year. The balance of payments indicated a naturally give rise to a feeling of frustration 
2 equalisation fund which would shortly be surplus of about US$100 million in favour 04 make it useless to expect the investment 
: over HK$400 million—that is to say more of Japan over the calendar year 1954 as com- Of foreign capital which is badly needed in 
_ than the current year’s total expenditure. pared with an adverse balance of US$194 Order to turn to good account the potential 
a Under the circumstances it was not proposed million in 1953. There were surpluses of Wealth of the country. The Indonesian 
he to increase direct taxation or duties. It was £44 million and US$68 million respectively Government issued a statement a year ago 
ere proposed, however, to look into the possi- with the Sterling and Open Account areas With a view to encouraging foreign invest- 
a bility of increasing various forms of licence and a deficit of US$92 million with the other ents but almost at once afterwards a levy 
me fees such as for motor vehicles and of stamp currency areas. In this connection the fall- Of 40 per cent on overseas remittances was 
duty on assignments. ing off of special procurements by the United imposed. We agree with the governor of the 
The expenditure on education, public States authorities destroyed hopes of a still Bank ——- ae he eters ~ a 
health and public works non-recurrent is higher favourable balance last year. Japan’s 1” his Se ade - ae a } ee 
estimated to cost no less than HK$193 mil- foreign currency balances were also higher Promised ns ee ik eal dae 
lion in the forthcoming year. While the tthe end of 1954 at approximately US$1,060 would mig hare 7 . wai a wa¥ that 
. colony wants all these things including the ‘Million. Furthermore the Note issue at the — Index a 0 Stee — A te 
Bit larger airport and more reservoirs, the people ¢d of the year broke a twenty year record field FP ae fort ae oe re” He 
was of the colony must not forget that they will by falling below the figure at the end of the dd 4 oa an cengor on sea ould al - b : 
re- have to pay for them out of their own Previous year instead of rising. The defla- added the hope that there would also be a 
“i pockets, tionary measures have also been successful Positive improvement in = caaeierad 
i oe white i a oe bringing down wholesale prices : this in climate in Indonesia.” Another remark o 
- Goneaes nd the Pianaial rae dealt wm is causing a fall in export prices which bis was: 
nest with the importa coiamenine saad is expected to be as much as 10 per‘cent by =“ Only as and when many of the obstruc- 
of local industries by such methods as the pro-  #tch 34st, the end of the fiscal year. It  tionist factors—which I shall not go into here 
* die ee fewer akin te Ba is thought that if this reduction is accom- because they may be assumed to be well 
: in where a definite contribution to the well. Pushed it will go a long way to putting many known—will have been swept away, is it to 
rere being of the colon’ ‘wesc te aaah of Japan’s export quotations more on a level pe expected that the Government's efforts to 
vith | . : with international prices attract foreign investments will be crowned 
and ieee ct oe Gea i. ve pected as with success.” 
ng without saving i : 
re Fh hoe Ciatie Bisan ts tes tay INCREASE IN UNEMPLOYMENT Og ade setae forte ful yea 195 
= will be remainin i : ,. are not yet available but it is reported that 
= the year oe ee ioe eae Hert! oe? abieabie the unorthodox system under which import 
aa “2 FP case , hich 2 kk iv € licences continue to be issued did at any rate 
a increas€ in unemployment which is hkely tO jimit imports, which were therefore expected 
JAPAN is galice:, ae st oct of e3 > to be some Rps. 800 million less thar in 
“ aan nas not yet fully re-established her cerns have had to close down for the same Roe ; ae —_ “le ao oe é 
land saltie. n the political arena in the east, reason but the number has not been as high panies’ returns are omitted (as they are on a $ 
wee cnt ah use She has failed to reach agree- as was at one time expected. The Economic : : bi 
acor Ment about reparat ith th a ee 4 special basis), there should be a small favour- ti 
It aid Talon - tons with the Philippines Counsel board nevertheless considers that able balance of trade in 1954. f 
mn fo defined ee partly because of her un- the present policy will, within five years, ag $i 
cake Sour _clations with China, Russia and bring about full employment. Amalgama- The restrictive system applied to imports 
‘ea. However, the Reparations 





was very satisfactory to hear that a surplus 
of HKS$21 million was expected for the 
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the availability of consumer goods and a con- 
sequent rise in prices. Rice production has 
been steadily improving and imports during 
the past year have again been reduced con- 
siderably. Exports of both rubber and tin 
from Indonesia increased. as compared with 
1953. In the case of rubber the increase was 
as much as 24,000 tons and the fortuitous 
rise in price in the latter part of 1954 
accounted for some of the increased value of 
exports and also helped to maintain the ratio 
of gold and foreign currency holdings to the 
note issue 


The returns of the Bank Indonesia show 
that gold and convertible foreign exchange 
figures rose steadily in the latter part of the 
year from about Rps. 1,535 million in June 
to Rps. 2,127 million in the middle of 
January, 1955, while the note issue increased 
in the same period from about Rps. 5,790 
million to Rps. 7,395 million. 


In April last year the Minister of Finance 
announced that his draft budget showed a 
deficit of Rps. 1,200 million: In September 
he stated that the deficit was then estimated 
at Rps. 2,600 million. Later on this figure 
appears to have been once more revised up- 
wards to Rps. 3,500 million or over. It was 
not therefore surprising that as long ago as 
last June the governor of the Bank Indonesia 
should have shown some alarm at the Bud- 
getary situation. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine Islands have had a pros- 
perous year but the government has not had 
an easy time owing to internal political 
antagonisms. President: Magsaysay’s reputa- 
tion for probity, sincerity and hard work has 
been enhanced and he deserves much credit 
for his vigorous efforts to push through a 
programme of rural development, striving to 
make the country self-sufficient and to reduce 
unemployment. Administrative difficulties 
have, however, slowed down many of the best 
intentions of the government. 


In the President’s “ State of the Nation ” 


message to the joint session of the House and. 


Senate on January 24th, after dealing. with 
rural development and labour legislation, he 
referred to encouraging results in manufac- 
turing and processing, but confessed that 
industrial developments did not measure up 
to their needs. He then gave a word of wel- 
come to foreign capital. He said that to 
encourage and facilitate its entry into the 
Philippines the essential conditions governing 
such entry should be specified. 

Perhaps one of the most important events 
of the*year was the conclusion of negotiations 
for the revision of the Bell Trade Act. Ratifi- 
cation has not yet taken place so detailed 
comment would be premature, but the Philip- 
pines appear to have gained considerable con- 
cessions from the United States. In the 
meantime the free trade period of the Act 
has been extended for 18 months to Janu- 
ary 1, 1956. 


In the .financial sphere few significant 
changes took place in the year, but the inter- 
national reserves dropped moderately from 
US$296 millions to US$273 -million while 
the general, fund. at November 30th last 
showed a surplus of Ps10.7 million as com- 
pared with a deficit of Ps48.7 million in the 
same period of 1953. The re-appointment 
of Mr Miguel Cuaderno as governor of the 
Central Bank for a further term of six years 
was much welcomed by all bankers. 


Much legislation has been in the hands of 
Congress during its sessions in the past year 
and many important bills have been adopted, 
but out of some 45 so-called “ nationalisa- 
tion” bills intreduced only one passed into 
law. This was the very controversial Act to 
Regulate the Retail Trade, which aimed at 


restricting such business to Phili 
nationals. After many protests, caine 


by Chinese traders, at length an amending 
iow had bone oteninied ae he Been. In the 
explanatory note attached to this amending 
bill it was stated that the original Act had 
been found to have had a far-reaching effect 
on the national economy by causing the with- 
drawal of foreign capital and by heightening 
the problem of unemployment. Tt added that 
by “nationalisation” they were not only 
driving away foreign capital which intended 
to enter, but were also dislodging capital 
already established and contributing to the 
progress of the nation. 


How widely the above views. are held in 
the Philippine Congress is not known, but 
they indicate that there is a growing realisa- 
tion that ultra nationalistic measures, it 
applied to business concerns operated by 
foreign private enterprise, may likewise 
deter new capital and even cause ‘long- 
established undertakings to withdraw from 
the country. 


MALAYA 


Important constitutional changes came 
under consideration during the past year 
both in the Federation of Malaya and in 
Singapore. There was first the report of 
the committee appointed to examine the 
question of elections to the Federal Legisla- 
tive Council and shortly afterwards the 
report of the Rendel Constitutional Com- 
mission in Singapore. 


The Federation Report included a sur- 
prisingly large number of unanimous recom- 
mendations: the main disagreement being 
on the question of the composition of the 
new Leglislative Council. In due course 
General Templer recommended a compro- 
mise providing for 52 elected members out 
of a total of 98, excluding the Speaker. This 
was approved by the Secretary of State and 
the Bill, which put the new proposals into 
effect, was passed on August 18th. The Bill 
covered not only the Legislative Council but 
also election procedures and many other 
matters of detail. When one bears in mind 
the complicated structure of the Federation 
of Malaya, with nine separate states and two 
settlements and a community of .a. particu- 
larly varied nature, it was a remarkable feat 
to bring about agreement on such a Unique 
constitutional arrangement within a period 
of about a year. 


We were glad to see that in moving the 
third reading of the Bill the Attorney General 
of the Federation made it clear that Britain 
had-not, and is not going to relinquish its 
responsibilities for the protection of the 
people in .that country until the present 
threat of communist force is removed. At 
the same time he added that the policy of 
self-government had not been forced on 
Malaya by Great Britain, but was entirely in 
accord with her record elsewhere. The 
Attorney General reminded “the Council 
that self-government would not produce 
any miraculous changes: the hard facts and 
problems would still remain apd hard 
work would have to be faced and accom- 
plished. 


We are firmly of opinion that HM Govern- 
ment has taken the right line in regard to 
these constitutional changes and there seems 
no reason to fear any untoward con- 
sequences. Adequate powers have for the 
present been reserved to the High Com- 
missioner in the Federation and to the 
Governor in the colony. -Moreover there is 
a very widespread feeling in responsible 
circles in Malaya that the strong link which 
binds the territory with HM Government and 
the Commonwealth mnist be firmly main- 
tained without any time limit. 


The elections to the Legislative Council 
take place next July and will give great 
responsibilities to the leaders of the political 
parties. Considering how serious the. so- 
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aa dificult problems in regard to {i..> 


social and administ; 

still face the government, 

elected party wil have a heavy b 
to carry. 


FEDERATION’S FINANCES 


The finances of the Federation wer 
with very x nee by the Financial Se. 
Mr &. Himsworth, in his budget spe 
the Legislative Council on Novembe 
which,. in spite of the spate of figure 
well worth reading for the pertinen 
ments, not only on the budget, but ; 
taxation, on the basic conditions ne 
for the encouragement of investors, 
the need for extensive capital inve 
with which to expand the eeduct: 
agricultural products, to set up new 
tries and so to strengthen the n 
economy. 


‘Put shortly, the accounts of the F 
tion of Malaya show an expected defi 
M$173.6 million in 1954 which 
covered by the reserve balance whic! 
M$355.5 million on January 1, 1954 
deducting this deficit for 1954 and 
grants-in-aid from HM Government 
M$30 million loan from Singapore and « 
items, the reserve balance comes to 
M$289 million. Against this there 
estimated deficit for 1955 of about 
million, but the Financial Secretary w 
councillors that expenditure was rising 
rapidly than revenue and that one day 
gap would have to be closed by the « 
of the country without outside aid. HH: 
phasised that no country could be finan 
stronger than its basic industries, wh 
Malaya, meant rubber and tin, for the 
perity of which everything possible 
be done, even at the expense of other « 
able projects. 


There was a significant sentence 
speech of the High Commissioner « 
Federation, Sir Donald MacGillivray 
he opened the budget meeting of the L: 
tive Council on November 17th las! 
said that a very approximate comput.ition 
of the cost to the British Treasury o! the 
forces engaged in duties connected wit! | 
emergency in Malaya was M$550 mill: 
annum ; that is more than the total 
income of the Federation. Few M 
realise this fact. 


RENDEL COMMISSION’S REPOK |! 


We referred above to the report 
Rendel Commission which recomme¢ 
big step forward towards self-gove 
a step regarded by some as dangerous 
others as not far enough. Much 
on the leaders of opinion in Singapor 
whether the electorate accept the 
responsibilities in going to the po 
electing as members of the Leg 
Council, persons who will dischars 
duties for the real benefit of all se: 
the community. The large increase 
number of elected members who w: 
the new Legislative Council give: 
responsibilities greater than those pu’ 
similar assemblies in other territories 
pore is a city which has developed 

in its important status in the east 2 
Sed in the world. These consti! 
changes will give it an even greater | 
of importance. . Its future will depen: 
on its elected representatives. We © 
that the leaders of the commerci: 
munity as a whole will stand together 


tion 
much 
hope 
om- 
to en- 
sure that ho rash experiments «| D¢ 


attempted, but that safe, sound and or hodox 


ee 


new Legislative Councils in the 
Federation andi in Singapore will have many 
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complicated problems to face. One of the 
most important concerns the organic differ- 
ences existing between the Federation and 
‘he colony. Nevertheless the two territories 
so interdependent that necessarily each 
nment has to ensure that whatever 
con is introduced in the one will not 
sreiudicial to the other. For this reason 
powers are held by the High Com- 
ner and the Governor, which of course 
he authority of the legislatures and 
npede progress towards self-govern- 
‘nul a federal or other solution is 
A joint co-ordination committee 
1 this matter under consideration for 
me but no information as to its pro- 

s been made public. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Governor, Sir John Nicoll, recently 
the expansion of industrial develop- 
n } the attraction of capital investment. 
A ¢ irison with Hong Kong’s industrial 
has been made and special induce- 
© encourage secondary industries have 
gested. This is a subject which is 
receiving the attention of the 
oC nent departments concerned. Our 
S e branch has been playing its part 
encouragement of new factory 
ents. As a step in line with this 
ir manager, Mr J. A. D. Morrison, 
ecently provided finance for and 
become chairman of the Federal and Colonial 
Building Society, an organisation sponsored 
by the Colonial Development Corporation 
and by the Federation Government to en- 
courage the building of houses which are so 
much needed in these territories. There. are 
many other developments in Malaya which 
could be mentioned if there were more space. 
In f ular Singapore’s magnificent har- 
bour with its easy berthing facilities and 
docks has not in recent years received its 
due meed of praise. The tonnage of vessels 
berthed and docked and of cargo dealt with 
has been increasing rapidly in the postwar 
years and the improvements now under way 
e the port in many respects the best 

n the East. 


ber of development projects and 
are being held in suspense await- 
report of the International Bank 


tand the delay is due to the 
sick of one of the members of the 


RUBBER AND TIN 


here is no need to comment in detail on 
he subject of rubber and tin as reports on 
these commodities are published in profu- 
son by those closely connected with the two 
industries. The natural rubber industry is 


so important to the Malayan economy that 
the improved statistical outlook and the rapid 
nse in price from under Is. 5d. a Ib in 
January, 1954, to nearly 2s. 4d. at the end 
of the year naturally brought considerable 
opumism and benefit to Malaya. Although 
the average prices for the full years 1953 


and 1954 showed little change, exports from 
Malaya increased by 67; tons in 1954 
compared with 1953. There is, however, a 
fairly general feeling that the rise in price 
since last August has been overdone for 
feasons not entirely connected with the 
Market position. Let us hope that the recent 
‘etback will be no more than a healthy jolt 


10 speculators, 


_ _The Mudie Report on the Malayan rubber 
industry which was published in September 
Government 


pe with a mixed reception. 

Ms Producers are now tryi to work out 

See nite in regard to differences on the 
fOVersial parts 

thetic si... parts Of the report. The syn- 


‘CUSITY remains an wnoertain and 


potentially dangerous factor overhanging the 
natural rubber industry. 


Tin prices per ton in 1954 fluctuated 
between £620—the lowest point—and £785 
—the highest, but the average for the year 
was £708 compared with £731 in 1953. The 
International Tin Agreement has not had a 


smooth passage since it was signed in June, 


1954, and ratification by the necessary num- 
ber of countries is still awaited before the 
agreement can be put into effect. If‘ this 
proves abortive the industry will no doubt 
be able to adjust itself, although some 
sections will undoubtedly suffer. Malayan 
exports were 70,333 tons in 1954 as com- 
pared with 61,734 tons in 1953. 


The Malayan trade returns for the year 
1954 show a moderate reduction of about 
3 per cent in imports to M$3,140 million 
and a rise of 6 per cent in export values to 
M$3,109 million. 


Before I pass on to other countries I must 
refer to the retirement of the Governor of 
Singapore, Sir John Nicoll, which is to take 
place this spring. Sir John’s departure will 
be much regretted by the commercial com- 
munity in that colony where he has worked 
wholeheartedly. for the good of all classes 
and races. It is regrettable that he should 
not see the constitutional changes and the 
many local projects commenced under his 
influence and guidance steered through their 
critical stages. However, Mr R. B. Black, 
whose sterling qualities we in Hong Kong 
know so well, will worthily don the mantle 
and we wish him well in the important post 
which he will shertly be taking up. 


NORTH BORNEO 


We are glad to be able to record that on 
May 22nd last, the Governor of North 
Borneo, Mr R. E. Turnbull, was kind enough 
to open our new bank premises at Jesselton 
and that during the year our new buildings 
at Kuala Belait and Tawau were also opened 
for business. 


The budget debate of the colony’s Legisla- 
tive Council in November brought the good 
news that at last agreement in principle had 
been reached with the Government of the 
Philippines, which will, it is hoped, make 
caeeitle the introduction of Filipino labour 
to work and settle in Borneo. At any rate 
a partial solution of the labour shortage there 
seems likely in the course of this year. It 
was not so welcome to hear that income tax 
on companies was to be increased fromr 30 
per cent to 40 per cent. But still more un- 


. fortunate does it seem that HM Government 


are to make no further direct grants to the 
colony after this year as distinct from grants 
under the Colonial and Development Wel- 
fare Fund. Borneo suffered greater devasta- 
tion than any other area as a result of the war 
and has, I believe. only received about £1 
million for direct war reconstruction, Vari- 
ous changes in town planning arrangements 
have retarded rebuilding in some towns, but 
we are glad to note that a definite scheme 
for the rebuilding of shops has recently been 
put into effect and we are assisting the work 
by providing building loans on easy terms 
under government guarantee. Rubber re- 
planting legislation has recently been adopted 
and we have co-operated in the establish- 
ment of a fund for financing this project. 
A rubber cess will be imposed which will 
be refundable to producers after replanting 
is carried out. 

We were glad to see satisfactory increases 
of about 50 per cent in the case of timber 
and copra exports in 1954 as compared with 
1953. The happy position of Brunei State is 
shown in the et estimates for the current 
year of M$100 million for revenue and M$43 
million for expenditure. 
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A recent article on Thailand in a promi- 
nent British newspaper was headed 
“cautious pessimism.” Such also seems to 
be the general feeling of the mercantile com- 
munity in Bangkok, who fear that wide- 
spread corruption will bring about an upset 
such as took place in China not so many 
years ago. Others consider that this is not 
a fair comparison, that Thailand’s leaders 
realise the dangers and have laid their plans 
to cope with any internal or external 
dangers. These speculations indicate that 
the political outlook is by no means 
stable. Naturally many eyes are turned to 
the Laos frontier about which much 
nervousness exists. 

The economic situation is also rather a 
difficult one. Currency controls are strict 
and constantly changing: the official rate of 
exchange has remained unchanged, but an 
active open market is permitted by the ex- 
change control authorities. A rice surplus 
of 400,000 tons was accumulated from last 
season Owing to the Government’s refusal 
to sell at the reduced world prices, but the 
new crop is smaller owing to unfavourable 
weather, so the total available for export in 
1955 is estimated to be about 14 million tons. 
As from January Ist of this year trading 
in fice omce again reverted to private 
hands and _  inter-governmental contracts 
have -ceased. Rubber exports increased 
some 17,000 tons over 1953 and totalled 
about 114,000 tons, but tin and teak exports 
were reduced. 


BURMA 


The British have a spontaneous liking for 
the Burmese which is, I think, reciprocated. 
So it was not surprising to read in the report 
of the United Kingdom Industrial Delega- 
tion to Burma how much they appreciated 
their warm reception in Rangoon. The Dele- 
gation paid tribute to the “ enthusiasm and 
deep sincerity which lie behind the Govern- 
ment’s development policy and their desire 
to improve the economy of the country and 
the conditions under which the people live 
and work.” They felt bound to add a mild 
word of warning against the Burmese 
attempting too much in too short a space 
of time. We ourselves hinted at this danger 
in our remarks about Burma this time last 
year. However, it is common to all Asian 
countries whose development is somewhat 
retarded to feel they must hasten to make up 
lost ground: and some of them are indeed 
succeeding in their efforts. There are signs 
that the Burmese Government are aware of 
the dangers of their ambitious plans and the 
newly appointed Minister of Trade Develop- 
ment appears to be proceeding with some 
caution. 


The 1955 rice crop is estimated to provide 
an exportable surplus of 14 million tons, of 
which 900,000 tons has been sold on a 
government-to-governmment basis: the re- 
mainder has been ‘put at the disposal of 
merchants for private sale under certain con- 
ditions. So far as figures are available it 
appears that exports of the leading products 
of the country were lower in 1954 than in 
1953 and that. imports were higher. As a 
result external assets fell some kyats 400 
million in the year ended October, 1954. 
The Finance Minister proposes to make a 
determined drive to increase internal savings 
this year and he has said that if there is 
then still need of capital he hopes to obtain 
a loan from the International Bank. 


During the year other important matters 
which took place in the country, but with 
which we cannot here deal in detail, were 
the establishment of the State Commercial 
Bank on August 11th, which I fear is deliber- 
ately being favoured to the detriment of 
private commercial banks ; the first steps in 
the implementation of the Land Nationalisa- 
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tion Act ; the assumption of its formal duties 
by the Karen State Government in districts 
where law and order have been restored ; and 
the initiation of a local administrative 
System in villages, towns and districts. 


Finally, there was the signature on Novem- 
ber 5th of the Burma-Japan Reparations 
Agreement, by which Japan is to give to 
Burma as reparations “the services of the 
Japanese people and the products of Japan ” 
equivalent in value to US$200 million in ten 
equal annual instalments. Some fear has 
been expressed lest the effect of this and 
other clauses of the agreement might mean 
the Nipponification of Burma, but the Prime 
Minister has ridiculed the suggestion. 


INDIA 


Thanks to the personal prestige of Prime 
Minister Nehru, India has, in recent years, 
been steadily increasing her influence and 
standing in international affairs. There has 
even been talk of the germination of a future 
Monroe doctrine for Asia led by Mr Nehru 
and the Asian powers which attended the 
Colombo-Kandy conference last April. A 
possible step towards the integration of Asian 
countries was seen when, as a consequence 
of Mr Chou En-Lai’s visit to Delhi in June, 
a declaration of five principles was pro- 
claimed to govern relations between India 
and China. These principles re-stated some 
fundamental conditions upon which inter- 
national relations are based, but they did not 
indicate any special change in policy. 


As. regards economic policy, Mr Nehru is 
reported to have said that he wants a 
“ peaceful social and industrial revolution.” 
It is clear that the Prime Minister dislikes 
Communism even more than he dislikes 
capitalism. Qn the other hand he _ has 
Claimed that there is plenty of room for 
private enterprise which must be given 
“scope, freedom and encouragement to 
develop.” Mr Nehru’s right hand man is 
Sir Chintaman Deshmukh, the able Finance 
Minister, whose policy gives ample evidence 
of the practical financial mind which has 
maintained firm control of India’s financial 
economy in the last few years. 


The problem of keeping a grip on econo- 
mic development and planning in a country 
like India is. immense. The unemployed 
and under-employed run into millions and 
the annual income is barely £20 per head. 
But the facts are being faced with realism. 
The Finance Minister has claimed with 
justice that the increase in food production is 
substantial, that industrial production is 
steadily rising, that inflation has been wiped 
out and that the balance of payments has im- 
proved. Moreover private capital has been 
encouraged to go ahead without hindrance 
in certain fields of operation. We saw last 
year the establishment of an industrial 
development corporation (a government con- 
cern) and of the Industrial Credit and In- 
vestment Corporation to which reference has 
already been made above. Now an extensive 
steel industry seems to be well on the way 
to establishment with new units which will 
probably be set up with the help of British, 
German and Russian capital. 


There are of course fears and uncertain- 
ties which are widely held by merchants of 
many nationalities. Maybe these apply not 
so much to the present as to the future. 
Indianisation is not being pressed unduly 
but it remains a threat of uncertain cogency. 
The revision of Article 31 of the Constitu- 
tion may not be harmful at the present time, 
but there are fears as to what may happen 
when new people come into power. Similarly 
the managing agency firms have been told 
that they are unduly apprehensive, yet their 
fears for the future are not assuaged. Finally, 
the nationalisation of the Imperial Bank of 
India was done with worthy motives but 


it caused'a bad impression as it was not 
thought to be necessary nor ‘desirable. 


It is difficult to sum up the pros and 
cons but we are inclined to regard the 
solid achievements of the past few years as 
giving grounds for hope that the clouds 
ahead of India will disperse before they are 
reached, 


CEYLON 


The outstanding event of the year in 
Ceylon was the visit of HM The Queen in 
April. It was an unqualified success and 
the enthusiasm of the crowds was un- 
mistakable. By her grace and charm Her 
Majesty endeared herself to all who met or 
saw her. 


On July 17th the inauguration of the first 
Ceylonese Governor General, Sir Oliver 
Goonetilleke, took place and a further event 
of importance during the year was the con- 
ference of five Asian prime ministers. 


Ceylon has indeed experienced a remark- 
able year, not least in that she staged a 
notable economic recovery. Whereas at the 
end of 1953 there was an adverse trade 
balance of Rs40 million, at the end of 1954 
the picture was completely reversed, the pre- 
liminary figures being exports about Rs1,800 
million and imports Rs1,400 million, giving 
a record favourable balance of about Rs400 
million. .The main contributions to this 
recovery were first the high tea prices which 
averaged Rs2.56 per Ib in 1954 compared 
with Rs1.92 in 1953 and secondly the favour- 
able rubber contract made with China under 
which some 56,000 tons were shipped to 
China in the year out of the total exports of 
about 90,200 tons. The rice part of the con- 
tract with China has not proved so success- 
ful owing to the fall in rice prices and 
Ceylon appears to be trying to dispose of 
some of the Chinese rice to other markets. 
The government has meantime been press- 
ing forward with attempts to improve and 
expand local rice production’ and a joint 
United Kingdom and Australian rice mis- 
sion has recently visited Ceylon and issued 
a report dealing with this matter. 


The financial position of the government 
has also improved in line with trade, and 
external assets are reported to have risen 
from Rs607 million in December, 1953, to 
Rs863 million at the end of last Ocfober. 
The Minister of Finance announced last July 
a small deficit in the budget which he pro- 
posed to meet by new taxation or borrow- 
ing. He stated that the government did not 
propose to adopt any form of deficit financ- 
ing. The crying need for capital for develop- 
ment purposes is to be met by raising loans 
authorised by the Ceylon Development 
Loans Act which was enacted early last year. 
This provided authority for raising loans 
internally, in the United Kingdom, or from 
the International Bank. Soon afterwards a 
loan of £5 million was successfully floated 
on the London market and the International 
Bank granted a loan equivalent to about 
US$19 million to finance a second stage of 
the Laxapana hydro-electric scheme. When 
moving the second reading of the above Act 
Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, then minister of 
finance, reiterated that the Government’s 
policy was to welcome foreign capital, that 
there would be no nationalisation or ex- 
propriation of any enterprises and that no 
special fields of development would be 
reserved for nationals of Ceylon. This was 
a very encouraging statement coming from 
so authoritative an official. 


INDO-CHINA, 


Our office in Saigon is now situated in the 
independent state of Vietnam, more 
generally known as South Vietnam, which 
is, of course, distinct from the Democratic 
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Republic of Vietnam (Vietminh), which 
controls the area called North Vietnam 
The name “ Indo-China ” appears to have 
become an anachronism, though it is stil] 
useful in referring to the combined are, of 
the four governments at present holding 
authority there. 


The agreements signed at the Geneva Con- 
ference in June and July last year have been 
criticised from -many angles accordine to 
the particular bias of each individual. They 
brought the cessation of hostilities, yet they 
postponed many decisions until the p; 
posed elections in 1956. Much may happen 
before then but it would be foolish to s; 
late about the future. It is difficult enoug 
to follow the present events and policies of 
those in positions of authority. The thre 
states of Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia have 
recently been granted complete independ- 
ence by the signature of quadripartite agree 
ment in Paris on December 29, 1954. ‘The 
Pau Convention has thus been abrogated. 
Each country now has full control over its 
own currency and there are three autono- 
mous exchange controls. An agreement has 
been reached regarding shipping on the 
Mekong and the use of the port of Saigon 
by the three states, but Cambodia is con- 
templating the establishment of her own port 
on the Gulf of Siam. 


PHNOM-PENH BRANCH 


Although the French are anxious to come 
to an agreement with the Vietminh autho- 
rities about French industrial interests in 
Tonkin, the prospects of a satisfactory 
arrangement are obscure. Owing to the pre- 
carious outlook we decided to close down 
our Haiphong office, but we have obtained 
the Cambodian Government’s permission to 
open a branch in Phnom-Penh and our 
arrangemens$ there are well under way. 
Cambodia, like the whole area of South 
Indo-China, produces large quantities oi rice 
and a considerable amount of rubber. 
Phnom-Penh, its capital, is a pivot point 
through which much of the trade of Laos 
must pass, as well as that of Cambodia itsell, 
When the latter gets its own port it will no 
longer be dependent on Vietnam for an 
outlet for its foreign trade. 


BRITISH BANKERS’ IMPORTANT ROLE 


The above notes on the various countries 
in which we operate have taken shareholders 
rapidly round the eastern seas. We might 
have been more comprehensive, but we ould 
then have risked being tedious. We have 
tried to state our viewpoint categorically 
and yet to see the picture from the other 
side. Without blinding our eyes to the trend 
of events in the east, we feel confident that 
British bankers still havé an important: part 
to play in Asia as elsewhere, New measures 
are being adopted for the mobilisation of 
capital to assist industrial development in the 
free. countries of the east and particular!) 
in the area of the “ Colombo Plan ” countries. 
In these areas the expansion of trade 1 
growing rapidly and will continue as the 
countries increase their development and raise 
their standards of living. We are well aware 
that we must continually adapt ourselves, 3 
we have done in good times and in bad 
throughout the past ninety years of, the 
bank’s existence and you may be confident 
that we will do so. 





At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting the two resolutions referred [0, 19° 
creasing the capital of the corporation nen 
HK$20 million to HK$25_ million ae 
capitalising the sum of HK$5 million by t : 
issue of one new share for every four share 
now held, were carried. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866 
ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863 


Subscribed Capital ... se .-.  £4,562,500 Reserve Funds ods --- 83,104,687 


Paid-up Capital ... ...  ... $2,851,563 Number of Shareholders... _.... 3,071 


HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 





BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1954 





























1953 1953 
£ £ £ £ £ 
CAPITAL— CURRENT ASSETS— 
Authorised and Subscribed : Cash on Hand, at Call and 
1562.500Sharesof£leach 4,562,500 4,562,500 Short Notice, and at 
—_ —_—_— Bankers ... vee sail 16,756,003 = 16,778,011 
Investments at under Mar- 
aa . » mini ket Value :— 
5 Paid-up 12/6d. per Share... 2,861,563 2,251,260 British Government and 
e RESERVE FUNDS— other Securities quoted 
n ineludia » Share Premium on the London Stock : 
\- “Account £1,128,750 — ... 3,104,687 3,675,000 Exchange __... --. 11,586,979 11,319,563 
~ (1953—£1,128,750) Indian, Pakistan, Ceylo 
"ee and East African 
PROFIT AND LOSS Government and other 
ACCOUN T— Securities quoted on 
Profit unappropriated ... 273,404 275,496 Overseas Stock Ex- iia 
—_—— —_——- changes see coe 13,546,717 10,989,063 
“4 6,229,654 6,231,746 Jnquoted Investments... 208,926 ‘ 1,070,824 
- 25,342,62 
in CURRENT LIABILITIES, Bills of Exchange, including 
ay PROVISIONS AND Treasurey Bills... ... 80,077,476 25,865,761 
re- OTHER ACCOUNTS— Advances, Loans Receivable 
wh Current and other Accounts, and other sums due to the 
8 ingluding provision for Wes aa 63,625,933 45,864,249 
to diminution in value of Customers for Acceptances 
_ assets, taxation on profits per Contra ae ese 1,032,549 938,205 
jay. to date and reserves for 
uth contingencies... +. 97,214,299 80,633,364 Total Current Assets i 135,834,583 112,825,675 
rice Fixed and Short Deposits... 31,109,964 22,930,054 
ber. Amounts due to Subsidiary SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES— 


Companies ead «o. 2,410,751 2,950,553 Shares at cost less amounts 




















Loans Payable a a _ 370,875 written off awe ««- 1,700,000 1,450,000 
self, Bills Payable salt «. 1,722,068 1,985,116 Amounts due + 178,835 159,770 
i, no Acceptances for Customers 1,032,549 938,205 1,878,835 
an Second Interim Dividend re aa 
less Income Tax for the FIXED ASSETS 
year ended 3lst Decem- roe ae sey 
ber, 1954 : ie 125,469 100,375 an urniture at cost, 
- "133,615,100 : lees amounts written off 2,131,336 1,704,843 
a £139,844,754 £116,140,288 £139,844,754 £116,140,288 
\.  soaeteemeanninnniemnitinennemetinnent 
have —— 
nally 1 Securitine to the nominal value of £868,685 eae 
ey have been lodged as it Gove: t accounts . 
other for guarantees ined to Indian Government Departments N. W. CHISHOLM, General Manager. 
trend 2 Bill receivable rediscounted £150,699 (1963—£139,694) of 
a. whieh up to 7th March, 1955 £96, ve ron off. ~ 
that 8. Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale D. A. DEELEY, Accountant. 
t- part <— and Telegraphic Transfers £37,949,588 (1963— 
ur . & Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts 
on 0 a ae ses amounting to approximately £489,000 - 
, tte & There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credite J. K. MICHIE 
warily coe 1 oatiiad to £8.00natT ‘(1953-—27,975,079). A. N. STUART Directors, 
ntries. There ar: otingen jabi respect of guaran 
ide is entered it 1 the codinaian aus wae 2 ay H. G. COOPER 
< the *. Overseas Current Amsete and Liabilities have been converted 
Ps ee tea me 6d. per Indian Rupee, 1/6d. per Ceylon Rupee, 
d raise 0 tt Burne Kyat, 2/2. per Pakistan Rupee and £1 per 
a “ast Airican Shillings, and other currencies at the rates of 
;wale eachange 1 « on 3let December, 1954. 
es, aS 
in bad = 
if Lil 
nfident REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS 
We have obtained all th Janations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit. In our opinion 
roper books of account os Sour beets the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of = 
ave been received from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. A... — 
Srinion and to the best of our information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Compan ct, 
ae the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and orrsuch basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank's affairs as at 
general St December, 1954. ; 
to, i- We have als i Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and ite Subsidiaries dealt with thereby 
Fon pith the andited accounts hoe Seennaeten Oe aieien aed ‘Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared ae 
n j from such accounts in accordanee with ¢ rovisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for ge Ne py and, on this basis, give a true ; 
m a Matin ’ of the state of affairs and of the profit ascertained in the manner therein indicated of the Bank and its Su so far as concerns members of the 3 
, al Bank of : ; : 
tate — ee COOPER, BROTHERS & C0-} gudizrs bt 
fr sha Lonpon, 87) March, 1955. W. A. aoa & CO. ; 


Accountants. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


BALANCE 
MR J. K. 
The 


annual general meeting of the 


National Bank of India, Limited will be held 
on April Sth, at 24 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C 


The following are extracts from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman, Mr J. K. 
Michie, on the year 1954: 


While at home 1954 was a year of steady 
economic progress the pattern of events in 
our various fields of operations was distinctly 
more chequered. Nevertheless the figures in 
our balance sheet reflect continued growth 
and we are satisfied with the results achieved 
in circumstances of some difficulty. 


GROWTH OF DEPOSITS 


Our deposits have risen very substantially 
and the total of our consolidated balance 
sheet at £162,031,432 not only tops last year 
by £25,578,458 but considerably exceeds the 
highest previous figure of £147,283,674 
shown at December 31, 1951. This expan- 
sion, I am glad to say, is» spread over the 
whole area of our operations, The figure 
for the National Bank of India, Limited alone 
shows an increase of £23,704,466. 


We propose again to allot £75,000 to 
premises account and as I have previously 
told you this account will continue to grow 
until our major building and rebuilding 
operations are overtaken. The two large 
offices still under way are at Daressalaam 
and Aden but as we expand it must be 
accepted that further investment in bricks 
and mortar is inevitable. 


After full provisions for taxation, bad and 
doubttul debts and other necessary reserva- 
tions our consolidated net profits are 
£385,923 against £387,644 for the previous 
year. 


As you are aware, a second interim divi- 
dend of 8 per cent has been declared, making 
15 per cent for the year on the increased 
capital. I think this return is a liberal 
interpretation of the implied promise I made 
last year and a standard we have every hope 
of maintaining. 


The resultant balance enables us to 
transfer £70,000 to contingencies and to carry 
forward the slightly increased figure of 
£326,266. 


INDIA 


For the second year in succession, helped 
by a good monsoon but also a result of long- 
term agricultural planning, India has suc- 
ceeded in increasing considerably her pro- 
duction of foodstuffs—she is even exporting 
a littk—an achievement which is saving a 
large expenditure of foreign currency, afd I 
trust will also be reflected in a rise in the 
standard of living. 


The economic policy of the Government is 
balanced somewhat precariously between 
reassurances to the “ Private Sector” based 
no doubt on the need for the development 
of industry with the help of foreign loans 
and investment and a trend towards socialist 
thinking in the form of industrial develop- 
ment and ownership by the State. One hope 
for private industry lies in the formation of 
the Industrial Credit and Finance Corpora- 
tion of India, Limited, shares in which are 
now being offered to the Indian public. 
Along with other exchange banks we have 
made a substantial subscr _— to the capital 
of the Corporation, and I am quite certain 


SHEET REFLECTS CONTINUED GROWTH 


MICHIE ON STERLING CONVERTIBILITY 


it can and will be of great help in the pro- 
vision of financial aid which might otherwise 
not be readily obtainable for really sound 
projects or the further development of exist- 
ing industries and companies. 


Mr P. S. Beale, until recently chief cashier 
of the Bank of England, has arrived in India 
to assume the general managership of the 
Corporation. 


SECOND FIVE-YEAR PLAN 


An ambitious “second five-year plan” is 
being launched by Government, a primary 
object of which is to create twenty-four 
million additional jobs in industry by 1967, 
thereby absorbing the existing unemployment 
and the inevitable increase in population. 
Simultaneously it is hoped to raise the general 
standard of living. 


Other features of official thinking are 
reflected in projected legislation, which 
includes amendments to Article 3 of the Con- 
stitution and the Indian Companies’ Act. 
The former will remove the right of indi- 
viduals whose property is compulsorily 
acquired by the State to recourse to the 
Courts over questions of compensation. 
The second proposes the progressive elimina- 
tion of the managing agency system—which 
goes far beyond any previous suggestion. 


Both proposals are a cause of anxiety to 
business men in general but particularly to 
foreign capital which is mainly British, so I 
hope sincerely the protagonists of these 
measures will think again. 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan had an uneasy year politically and 
economically. The food situation is at 
present satisfactory and there is even a con- 
siderable quantity of rice available for export, 
while the programme of industrialisation has 
made steady progress. One result of this 
is a large reduction in the export of cotton 
from Karachi, a crop which previously almost 
wholly went abroad but 50 per cent of which 
is now to be consumed locally. 


In East Pakistan the jute mill industry 
continues to expand. 


The jute export trade of East Pakistan 
which is a vital part of its economy was 
recently somewhat disturbed by the cancella- 
tion of the licences of 13 important shippers, 
on the grounds that they had contravened 
Government regulations. The situation is 
slowly being clarified, bait temporarily 
Pakistan suffered a loss of foreign currency 
through the delay in getting shipments 
effected. 


CEYLON: TEA POSITION 


Ceylon has been. the fortunate isle for 
prices of tea and rubber have been buoyant 
while the cost of her rice imports of over 
400,000 tons per annum has fallen materially 
during the year—so her revenues and her 
balance of trade both have benefited. Alto- 
gether the picture is a complete change from 
that of two years ago, and in consequence 
prospects for 1955 are ‘favourable. 


Two years ago the tea growing industry 
in India and Ceylon had just emerged from 
a crisis caused by prices falling so low that 
in some cases they hardly met the cost of 
shipping and marketing—a situation which 
naturally was of no concern to consumers. 
Today, owing to an all-round increase in 


consumption, the position is 5. 


different and over the past year pric 
risen considerably, particularly in . 
markets which have to bear the o: 
export duties. 


Recently a great deal has been 
written in this country about tea 
prices, much of it ill-informed. 


At the moment of writing prices | 
a sharp fall and time will show whe: 
is Or 1S not temporary, but I am «: 


that nothing would better please pro 


* . t . 
shippers, merchants and retailers ali 


to see a more stable market at a | 
level of price than we recently saw. 


simple fact is: that particularly with 


nesia exporting 80 million pounds | 
in prewar days production just cann 
pace with the steadily increasing co 


tion induced by larger world populatio 


by increased purchasing power. 


United Kingdom alone consumpt: 


risen by 20 per cent since derationin; 


it is estimated that in India it has expan 


by around 70 per cent compared w 
war, and it must be expected that th 
will continue. 


The suggestion that in this countr 
imposition of rationing combined 
regression to bulk purchase would be 


factory or acceptable answer to the | 


level of prices’ is purely political 
thinking, and takes account neither 


statistical position nor of the fact that 
in this and other importing countric 


export taxes of Is. 114d. per Ib. in 
and 11d. per Ib. in India. I trust the: 


will not be perpetuated at the present 


for I continue to believe that export 
almost invariably in the last event 


y a fe- 


with a 
i Sauis- 
resent 
wishful 
of the 
prices 
‘s bear 
Ceylon 
e taxes 
levels, 
duties 
have a 


boomerang effect on the countries imposing 
them and are therefore an unsound fiscal 


weapon. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Burma.—The economic position o! 
continues to be governed largely 


trends and policies I remarked on |..! 


Falling rice prices, quite apart from | 
low rates she has been forced to ac 
larg@, stocks carried over from 1952 
a continuance of large capital expend 
harbours, railways, inland water ( 
and many major projects of an in 
nature, necessarily mean a drain on | 


previously built up when rice prices 


high 


The Colombo Plan continues to de’ 
financial and technical assistance to | 
benefit of the countries concerned. 


East Africa.—In the early summe: 
after an interval of five years I revi: 
Africa and was able to see a large 
of our branches, many of which » 
existent in 1949. It was an en 
experience and one noticeable featur 
steadily increasing awareness of th 
population of the advantages ©! 
facilities. 

Kenya—Mau Mau, I regret, is 
us, and although real progress 11s 


is being made, no sign is yet eviden! 


early cessation of its activities. 

During 1954 Kenya was remark.>! 
perous in the circumstances, helped >) 
able rains and high coffee pric 
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ere is litthe doubt but that Kenya 

ve a steadily expanding economy. 
t'vanda.—The difficult political situation 
ia of a year ago was followed by a 
veott which affected trade consider- 
me months. 


tely, the settlement proposed by the 

Ha Commission seems to be generally 

a ind in due course the Kabaka will 
Kampala. 

had a good cotton crop, and as 

‘+r other main product, her agri- 

a profitable year. Cultivators 

' by the higher guaranteed prices 

Ss ‘overnment for both commodities. 


fanganyika.—Although sharing with her 
we bours a certain prosperity from 
coft otton—in fact her cotton crop was 
‘ re ne—her large interests in sisal had 
tunate experience and prices fell as 
low from £103 in January, 1954. At 
the 1 + values have revived to about 
£8 > prospects of at least holding this 
to be reasonably good, 


A ynths ago we opened a branch at 
Buk ne of the main coffee growing 
nt the territory. 


SUBSIDIARIES 


T fit shown by Grindlays Bank, 
Limit again lower but branching out 
int erritories is inevitably initially 
ext d it will take some time before 
el the Rhodesias show favourable 

pects, however, are encouraging. 


The rations of the Finance and 
Det t Corporation continue to grow 
and t profitable. 


LRLING CONVERTIBILITY 


Until brought about and possibly even 
er 1 vent, convertibility of the pound 
Sterling which I mean free or absolute 
conve vy. will be a much debated ques- 


tion but | am glad to see Mr Butler recently 
made a pronouncement that “the conditions 
for convertibility have not yet been fulfilled ” 
and ti v he has since reinforced by the 
recent d increases in the Bank Rate from 
3 per cent to 44 per cent. Indeed one has 
to look irther than the discount at which 
“convertible” Sterling stood until the Chan- 
cellor took remedial measures, or the slow 
tempo of our accumulation of gold and dollar 
teserves to see the justification for Mr 
Butler’s statement. 

Sterling has to show a much stronger front 
before it can safely be declared convertible 
and that means an all-round strengthening 
of the economy and currencies of the whole 
Sterling area, We know that last year pro- 
duction in this country increased by around 
5 per cent but much of that increase seems to 
have been consumed internally which reflects 
an inflationary trend and does not improve 
our all-important external budget. In. fact, 
to plagiarise Lewis Carroll, “it takes all the 
running can do to keep in the same 
aoe A great deal has been accomplished 


balance of trade has been con- 
siderably ttered it will be difficult to justify 
More than mild satisfaction, especially when 


We remember that never before in timés of 
ae las such full employment been 
syoyeqd 

In — . 

lu rcumstances while t 
med ee here are 


On grounds for optimism I fear the 
Hanceilor of the Exchequer will still find 


tt ces ' t.0 . . 
oo | ' skim off the froth of inflation 
rll my by taxation of one kind or 


Kinednn cy is now dearer in the United 
ot Ceyte itis in India, Pakistan, Burma 
YON, 








iting jor imponderables I can see no 
not we.) \2¢ business of the bank should 
mt prosper in 1955. 
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JUTE INDUSTRIES 


RESTRICTION OF CROP BY PAKISTAN 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR COMPANY’S PRODUCTS 


CONSTRUCTION OF NEW SPINNING MILL 


HIGHER LEVEL OF EXPORTS 


MR W. G. N. WALKER’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-fourth annual general meeting of 
Jute Industries, Ltd., was held on Thursday, 
March 10, 1955, at Meadow Place Buildings, 
Dundee, Mr W. G. N. Walker (chairman 
and joint managing director) presiding. 


The secretary (Mr W. A. Jeffray, CA) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 


Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said : With your permission I will take the 
accounts and the report of the directors as 
read, (Agreed.) 


DECONTROL OF RAW JUTE 


Last year I told you that the Government 
had decided to hand over the purchase of 
raw jute to private buying. In July, 1954, 
the Jute Control made final allocations to 
spinners of its raw jute supplies, at the 
same time authorising them to commence 
purchasing on their own account. Your com- 
pany took full advantage of this opportunity 
of entering the raw jute market and has been 
able to contract for supplies of all qualities 
which, togethér with the Jute Control 
allocations—the last of which were taken up 
in February, 1955—should enable maximum 
production to be maintained until imports of 
Mext season’s raw jute crop are freely 
available, 


CROP RESTRICTION AND ITS EFFECTS 


In my_last address, when referring to 
Pakistan’s crop restriction policy, I hoped 
that she had taken into consideration her 
good fortune in having had favourable 
weather for her last three crops, as by the 
law of averages unfavourable weather during 
the current crop was possible. Unfortunately 
my fears were only too well founded, and as 
a result of the abnormal floods in the jute 
growing areas from the end of July until the 
middle of October, considerable damage to 
the crop, both as regards quantity and 
quality, took place causing a rise in prices of 
about 30 per cent since the middle of last 
year. It was fortunate that there was a carry- 
over of one million bales from previous crops, 
but even with this surplus it appears that 
supplies may only be just sufficient for world 
requirements during the present jute season. 


The Pakistan Government’s recent an- 
nouncement that the 1955/56 crop is again 
to be restricted appears to indicate an un- 
willingness to learn from last year’s experi- 
ence and to ensure the safety of supplies of 
raw jute, or to allow prices to fall to a more 
economic level in world markets, 


Stability of prices’ at a reasonable level is 
not only in the interests of spinners, manu- 
facturers, merchants and their customers, but 
also of the growers. Rapidly rising prices 
usually result in sizeable stock profits, but 
these seldom compensate for the subsequent 
losses and dislocation of business when prices 
fall. It is recognised that price fluctuations 
cannot always be avoided, but when high 
prices are the direct result of attempts Ge 
the Pakistan Government—regardless of the 


vagaries of the weather—te control the out- 
turn of a major agricultural crop, it is a 
serious matter. 


Pakistan’s action, although perhaps help- 
ing her balance of payments position in the 
short term, can, by encouraging bulk handling 
and the use of substitute materials, do great 
harm to the jute manufacturing industry 
throughout the world and also to her own 
long-term economy. 


In view of this it is hoped that wiser 
counsels will prevail and that sowings will 
be permitted in excess of the area already 
prescribed, thus allowing for a margin of 
stocks to be carried over into the next season. 


DOUGLASFIELD WORKS 


Although those of our establishments 
which have been equipped with sliver spin- 
ning machinery since 1937 are running two 
and in some parts three shifts per day, we 
are still unable to meet the demand for jute 
yarn of the quality produced by your com- 
pany. It is necessary, therefore, to add 
another spinning installation to those already 
in operation... We have been fortunate in 
owning a number of large establishments 
which with little structural alteration could 
house economic units of the most modern 
spinning machinery, but the stage has now 
been reached when we have no unused floor 
space of sufficient area available for further 
spinning expansion. Not only is extra floor 
space required, but that floor space must be 
suitable for producing at the lowest cost, thus 
taking advantage of the latest developments. 


Your directors have decided, therefore, to 
construct a new spimning mill to be called 
Douglasfield Works, and to erect it on ground 
earmarked by the Dundee Corporation for 
industrial development on the north eastern 
-perimeter of the city. The acquisition of 
this ground was referred to in my statement 
to you two years ago. It is situated in the 
centre of large new housing estates and is 
therefore strategically sited for labour recruit- 
ment. In conjunction with a well-known 
firm.of consulting engineers the new building 
has been specifically designed for the pur- 
pose. While the cost will be considerable, 
in your directors’ opinion it is thoroughly 
justifiable capital expenditure, It will operate 
as an integral part of our spinning organisa- 
tion and not as a separate entity, thus ensur- 
ing Maximum productivity combined with 
quality and flexibility. Douglasfield Works 
will be in production before the autumn of 
1956 and will facilitate developments and 
expansion not only on the yarn but also on 
the weaving side of our business. Capital 
commitments in respect of this project had 
not been entered into before September 30, 
1954, but since that date firm contracts 
amounting to £300,000 have been placed ; 
others will be negotiated in the near future. 


EXPORTS 
The present level of company taxation in 


the United Kingdom, coupled with a rela- 
tively high standard of living, is pricing us 
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out of world markets for standard goods even 
if these goods are produced on the most 
modern machinery working on a multi-shift 
basis. It is only in quality goods that we can 
hope to compete, and it is on these that we 
have concentrated in recent years. I am glad 
to be able to report that the level of jute 
cloth exports of our own manufacture has 
again shown an appreciable increase over the 
previous year. It is on quality that this 
volume has been built up, and it is on quality 
that our future performance in world 
markets will depend. 


DEMAND 


The demand for your company’s products 
is on the whole well maintained, and order 
books are in general better filled than they 
were this time last year The spread which 
we have within our inaustry, coupled with 
flexibility of manufacture, should—unless 
there be a sudden and unexpected reduction 
in activity amongst consuming industries— 
ensure that next year’s accounts will again be 
satisfactory. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


Our subsidiary companies have all con- 
tributed to the favourable results of the past 
year. Within the last few weeks we have 
acquired a controlling interest in JOHN 
LOWSON, JUNR. & CO. LTD., Forfar 
—an old established weaving firm whose pro- 
ducts are complementary to our own. This 
acquisition will further diversify the spread 
which we already have in the textile industry. 


MANAGEMENT 


Your directors and senior executives are 
constantly on the move both within and with- 
out the British Isles: it is only in this way 
that we have been able to take full advan- 
tage of modern developments and to assess 
new markets 

We are very conscious that the future of 
your company depends as much as anything 
else on first-class management, and that the 
necessity of training for management is more 
than ever important. This matter is being 
given high priority, and the results so far 
achieved are encouraging. 

The successful results achieved by your 
company over the past few years are due to 
the loyal and conscientious service rendered 
by all concerned. To all executives, manage- 
ment, staff and employees at home and over- 


seas I would like to convey my most sincere 
thanks. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE STERLING TRUST 


The thirty-eighth annual general meeting 
of The Sterling Trust, Limited, was held on 
March 8th in London, Mr Michael F. Berry 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The past year has again shown aii increase 
in income, the total for 1954 being £370,270 
against £334,052 a year ago. Most industrial 
companies have enjoyed a remarkably pros- 
perous year, and we hope that this prosperity 
will again be reflected in our own results for 
1955. 


The board have placed £40,000 to reserve, 
compared with £40,000 last year, and recom- 
mend a final dividend of 11 per cent, 
making 15 per cent for the year, against a 
dividend of 124 per cent for 1953. 


The board have decided on another impor- 
tant recommendation. As a result of the very 
substantial appreciation in the market value 


of our securities and the large increase in 
income since the Second Great War, the 
issued capital of the company now falls far 
short of the value of the funds employed in 
our business. In order to bring the ba!ance 
sheet closer to reality, therefore, the directors 
recommend that the sum of £437,500 be 
taken from the revenue reserves and applied 
in paying up in full a like number of ordinary 
shares of £1 each, for distribution, credited 
as fully paid, to the ordinary stockholders in 
the proportion of one such share for every 
£2 of ordinary stock held. 


The report was adopted and at the subse- 
quent extraordinary general meeting the 
board’s capitalisation and scrip issue pro- 
posals were sanctioned. 


ALDERS (TAMWORTH), 
LIMITED 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 
SCRIP ISSUE APPROVED 


The nineteenth annual general meeting of 
Alders (Tamworth), Limited, was held in 
London on Monday, March 14, 1955, and 
the chairman, Mr James H. Black, JP, CA, 
stated inter alia that during the year under 
review trading had been consistently good 
and represented the normal results of a full 
order book, which satisfactory state of affairs 
had continued to date. 


Whilst inflation tended to increase, supplies 
of woodpulp and other raw materials had 
been easier, though currency regulations were 
still in force, resulting in certain restrictions 
in buying from abroad, but any deficiency, 
as hitherto, was made good by having plant 
capable of dealing with home-produced raw 
materials, including straw. 


The further issue of ordinary shares, fully 
paid up. was of special interest in that two- 
thirds of the amount required for this pur- 
pose was provided by premiums paid by 
shareholders in connection with a previous 
issue. 

The statement continued: 


Considerable alterations and extensions 
have been made to plant and machinery, the 
effects of which will only be fully realised 
during the current year, and the company 
can look forward to the future with every 
confidence. 


The Burnley Paper Works reconstruction 
is resulting in steadily increasing profits, 
which the board feel are best retained in the 
business at present as additional working 
capital. The trading results are proving this 
to be a first-class investment and will greatly 
extend the scope of the group’s activities. 


The figures show a very substantial 
increase on last year’s profits, and a final 
distribution of 184 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary share capital of the company is, 
therefore, recommended, making 27} per cent 
for the year. 


Mr S. C. Green seconded the adoption of 
the report and ‘accounts, which was carried 
unanimously, and Mr William Howard Tripp 
was duly re-elected a director of the 
company. 


At a subsequent extraordinary general 
meeting resolutions were passed approving 
the increase in the capital of the company 
to £1 million by the creation of 5 million 
new ordinary shares of 2s. each and the 
capitalisation of £150,000 and its distribution 
as ordinary shares to the ordinary share- 
holders in the proportion of one new ordinary 
share for every two ordinary shares held. 
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BRITISH HOME STORES 


INCREASED PROFIT 
MR HORACE MOORE’S STATEMENT 


The twenty-seventh annual genera! meet. 
ing of British Home Stores, Limited was 
held on March 16th in London, Mr Jforace 
Moore (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement for the period of fifty- 
two weeks to January 1, 1955: 


The profit for the period is £1,310,496, 
an increase of £107,090 over the previous 
year. Profit after taxation is £560,496, as 
against £428,406, 


Your directors have transferred £325,000 
to general reserve, and recommend a final 
dividend on the ordinary stock units of 6d 
per unit, making a total of 7d. for the year 
against 5d. for 1953. 


It has been decided to recommend by 
capitalisation of reserves, the issue to exist- 
ing ordinary stockholders of one fully paid 
“A” ordinary share of Is. for each existing 
ordinary stock unit held. 


TRADING 


Nineteen hundred and fifty-four was a 
year in which wages and practically al! other 
expenses of operation again increased. A 
fully competitive market prevailed, there 
were many changes in consumer demand but 
we were able to ensure flexibility of produc- 
tion for the large range of goods we carry. 
Our experience in the Christmas season was 
satisfactory. Cash turnover, the highest in 
our history, showed a good increase over 
1953, We are very appreciative of the con- 
fidence that so many customers have shown 
in us, as these facts indicate, and we shall do 
our best to justify it by providing an ever- 
improving range of goods in variety, quality 
and value. 


DEVELOPMENT 


In July, 1954, we opened the first phase 
of our new store at Sheffield. Construction 
work is now proceeding apace upon our new 
store in Coventry, which will be opened in 
a few months’ time. Work is also well ahead 
at our store in Cardiff, a town in which we 
have not been represented, and we have 
commenced to build at Plymouth. These 
stores should be in operation by the end of 
the year. Extension works are proceeding at 
a number of other stores which will give, in 
some cases, substantial additions to existing 
selling space. 


There have been delays with rebuilding 
at Swansea and Bedminster, and they will 
not be open until 1956. We anticipate that 
work will commence during 1955 on one of 
two additional new stores, but these will not 
be completed this year. 


The new stores which we are opening are 
much larger than those built prior to the war. 
We require considerably more counter 
footage in order to display our ranges 
goods to the best advantage and additional 
space for modern catering facilities. 


I would mention that the majority of out 
properties are held on long leases with an 
average of approximately 80 years to run # 
prewar rentals. These leascholds constitute 
a very valuable asset to your company. 


I would not propose to forecast the results 
which we shall be able to achieve 0 = 
current year. We are again faced wit 
increased wages and other costs of operation, 
and I can only say that we shall continue 0 
strive for higher targets and the fu = 
improvement of our goodwill with the publi 


The report was adopted. 
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THE SCOTTISH MUTUAL 






ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


Th enty-second annual general meeting 
of The Scottish Mutual Assurance Society 
was held on March 16th in Glasgow. Mr 
Wm. Bannatyne, FFA, who occupied the 
chai 1: 

The year 1954 has been a good year for 
life offices generally and we have again to 
report 2 record amount of new business. In 
the ordinary classes the increase over the 
previ ear was 30 per cent, but in group 
busine he sums assured showed a fall, so 
that the increase overall was réduced to 
19 pe t. 

Life Assurance Revenue Account: The 
premium income again shows a satisfactory 
increa Consideration for annuities is a 
small item which fluctuates quite widely and 
the 1954 figure is dquble that of 1953. Our 
rates for this class of business are especially 
good and no doubt this has affected the 
figure 

The interest income shows an increase as 
is to be expected with an increasing fund. 
The gross rate of interest earned on the fund 
has risen from £5 4s. lld. per cent to 
{5 &s. lld. per cent, an increase of 4s. per 
cent following an increase of 3s. 7d. per cent 
in the previous year. The increase is again 


accounted for mainly by increased dividends 
on our holdings of ordinary shares and the 


more advantageous terms on which the 
substantial amounts of our new money over 
the last two years could be invested. The net 


rate earned has risen from £4 2s. 10d. per 
cent to £4 7s. 10d. per cent, an increase of 
Ss. per cent following a fall of 4d. per cent 
in the previous year. 


On the outgo side, claims by death are 
up by over £120,000. In 1953 the claims by 
death were exceptionally light and although 
they are substantially higher this year they 
are still well within the amount expected by 
the mortality tables used in our valuation. 
Claims by maturity were almost exactly the 
same as in 1953 but this is mere coincidence 
as the amounts which mature in any one year 
are determined by the new business trans- 
acted over a period of many years 


Surrenders, which were especially high 
in 1953 for a reason which I explained 
at the time, are back to a more normal 
figure, 


SAVINGS AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
PREMIUMS 


It is difficult to say what the effect of the 
higher Bank rate will be over the next few 
weeks, but clearly one of the objects is to 
reduce inflationary pressure and in this direc- 
tion an increase in our business will help. 
Inflation is commonly described as too: much 
money chasmg too few goods, and it is clear 
therefore that every life assurance premium 
paid helps to reduce inflation. Life assurance 
i$ in fact one of .the best, if not the 
best, method of saving both from the 
point of view of the individual and of 
the nation 

Last year about this time the Millard 
Tucker Committee published its report and 
made recommendations regarding the tax 
treatment of retirement benefits, but we still 
await the Government’s decision. It is hoped 
that this year the Chancellor will take the 


wpunity to put right some long-standing 
omalies. The Chancellor can in this way 

en a long overdue tax concession without 
: casing inflationary pressure. When the 

Proposals are adopted they will entail much 
ork for tt 


re life assurance offites. ’ 
The report was adopted. 


ARISTON GOLD MINES 
(1929), LIMITED 


MAJ.-GEN. W. W. RICHARDS 
ON YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of Ariston Gold Mines (1929), Limited, was 
held on March 10th in London. 


Major General W. W. Richards, CB, CBE, 
MC, chairman, presided, and the following 
are extracts from his statement circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1954: 


_ The net profit for the year after taxation 
is £170,251 against £145,901 for last year. 


The gold produced realised an. average 
price of 249s. 7d. per ounce, a reduction of 
12s. lld. per ounce against the average price 
for the previous year. 

The reduction in the average price of gold 
was Offset by the management increasing the 
tonnage milled to 398,850 tons for the year, 
and, further, by a reduction in total costs 
of 6s. 4d. per ton, against 1953. The record 
gold recovery of 130,923 ounces realised a 
bullion revenue of £1,636,684. 


THE NEW WINDER 


The new winder at the Central Shaft of 
a Capacity of not less than 40,000 tons per 
month, has been satisfactorily commissioned 
and is now in operation. A _ running-in 
period is to be expected, and we are looking 
forward to an increase in the near future in 
monthly crushing up to the full capacity of 
the winder. The ability of the mine’ to 
supply tonnage not far short of that figure 
even under the previous winding arrange- 
ments has been shown during recent months 
—one of the essential features of the installa- 
tion of the new winder, however, is the 
capacity which would otherwise not have 
been possible, to carry out development of the 
mine at depth. The major capital construc- 
tion programme (including the new Central 
Shaft winder) has now been completed. 


The board has recommended the payment 
of a final dividend for the year of 6d. per 
unit (20 per cent), making a total for the 
year of 9d. per unit (30 per cent), the same 
as for 1953. 


ORE RESERVES AND UNDERGROUND 
DEVELOPMENT 


At.a crushing rate of 40,000 tons per month 
the ore reserves of 2,684,342 tons are never- 
theless equal to over 5} years’ supply of ore. 
On the recommendation of the general 
manager, supported by the technical advisers, 
a programme of an increased rate of develop- 
ment has been started to open up fully the 
North Orebody a8 so far disclosed, and to 
explore the deeper sections of the mine under 
the north and main orebodies. 


You will have noted from the general 
manager’s and technical advisers’ reports that 
it is expected large additions will be made 
to the ore reserves during the current year, 
and, to use the technical advisers’ words “ the 
ore reserve position is, in fact, most satis- 
factory.” 

Since the date of those reports, confirma- 
tion has been received from the mine that the 
first exposures of the main reef have been 
made on the horizon of the 25th and 26th 
Levels (the lowest so far reached in the mine) 
in the vicinity of the No. 2 winze, which is 
situated about 1,000 feet north of the Central 
Shaft, and. the manager reports that the 
exposures indicate the great strength and 

rsistence of the reef fissure at .depth. 
Under the present programme, No. 2 winze 
will-be sunk to the horizon of the 30th: Level. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


THE SCOTTISH 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


ANOTHER YEAR OF SUSTAINED 
_PROGRESS 


In presenting the report and accounts for 
1954 to the one hundred and seventeenth 
annual general meeting held in Edinburgh on 
March 15, 1955, the chairman, Sir Hugh 
Rose, Bt, TD, referred to 1954 as “ another 
yeat of sustained progress, a year of record 
new business, a year in which the Institu- 
tion’s funds increased by a record amount.” 
The new ordinary sums assured at over 
£83 million. were more than 12} per 
cent greater than the 1953 figure, which was 
itself an all-time record for the Institution. 
The total premium revenue was almost 
£34 million and the funds had in- 
creased during 1954 by over £2} million, 
the rate of interest being substantially 
higher than in the previous year. In 
a year of keen competition these splendid 
results were evidence of the sound value of 
the policies offered by the Institution. 


MUTUAL ASSISTANCE IN HOUSE 
PURCHASE 


On the assets side of the balance sheet the 
salient points were increases in the figures 
for mortgages and for debenture stocks and 
preference and ordinary stocks and shares. 
The increase in mortgages was accounted for 
almost entirely by advances to members to 
assist in the purchase of houses. This was 
one of the ways in which a mutual institu- 
tion could be of help to its members and 
was itself a source of new business inasmuch 
as these loans were all covered by policies 
of life assurance. The increases in the other 
items mentioned showed that the directors 
were conscious of their obligations to the 
country as well as to the policyholders, in 
that they were ready to take advantage of any 
suitable opportunities to make part of the 
funds available for the expansion of com- 
merce and industry where this could be done 
with safety and a reas@nable return. The 
total market value of the assets substantially 
exceeded the sum of £36 million shown 
in the. balance sheet, and the impressive 
strength of the Institution was unquestion- 
able. The lower prices in Stock Exchange 
securities which have followed the recent 
increase in the Bank rate were not un- 
welcome. It was of prime importance to any 
life. assurance company to be able to invest 
the excess of income over outgo at a satis- 
factory rate of interest, and the lower prices 
meant that higher yields could be obtained. 


LIFE ASSURANCE—THE IDEAL METHOD 
OF SAVING 


The attractions of life assurance were many. 
It was in practice the only method of saving 
possible today, since the premiums for it 
enjoy special income tax rebates. It provided 
a magnificent service to industry, to employers 
and employees alike, in faci\itating in the 
setting up of pension and similar schemes. 
It was also of major importance in enabling 
individuals so to arrange their affairs as to 
mitigate the burden of estate duty, and the 
staff .of the Institution was specially qualified 
to give advice on all these matters. 


In concluding his remarks Sir Hugh Rose 
referred to the remarkable expansion in 
recent years in industry and commerce 
generally, and to the burdens which this had 
placed on the staff of the Institution as of 
other similar concerns. The problems have 
been energetically dealt with, and thanks were 
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due to the officials and staff for the part they 
had played in achieving very suc- 
cessful results which he was privileged 
to report. 


The report was adopted. 


EASTBOURNE MUTUA 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


INCREASED NUMBERS OF ADVANCES 


The seventy-eighth annual general meeting 
of the Eastbourne Mutual Building Society 
was held on March 16th at Eastbourne. 


Mr Laurence A. Caffyn (the chairman), 
in the course of .his speech, said: The year 
has been one of great activity in the whole 
of the building society movement, and this 
society has played its part in the general 
expansion. 

During the year 1,240 advances were made 
by the society, being an increase of 319 in 
number over 1953. The total amount 
advanced was £1,276,000. This has been 
sound business. The average advance for 
the year excluding further advances was 
£1,209 as opposed to £1,474 in 1953. The 
policy being pursued by your board of 
making smaller advances on more and widely 
spread securities must offer even greater 
security than ever. 


_ The facilities offered by the society for 
investment and means of saving have again 
proved attractive to our members. Invest- 
ments received during the year on share 
account show an increase of £100,000 as 
compared with 1953. The net increase of 


balances on share account at the end of the 
year was £438,000. : 

It is equally part of our thrift movement 
that we encourage home ownership. The 
demand for new houses will not be satisfied 
for some time to come, and there is still 
great and important work to be done in this 
sphere. It is our ambition to see this coun- 
try a democracy of home owners. Good 
borrowers in good houses are the real 
strength of the society. Your directors will 
continue to encourage members in their 
desire to buy their houses and make them 
real-homes. There still remains great work 
for the building societies to do. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


VOSPER LIMITED 


(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 
FACILITIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Vosper Limited was held on March 17th in 
London, Mr Owen R. Guard (the chairman) 
presiding. The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement: 


During the year under review we have 
earned a net. profit of £101,135. After 
writing down the value of the two trawlers 
by a further £40,000 there remains a net 
profit of £61,135. Your directors recom- 
mend a dividend of 124 per cent. 


Our facilities for the design and construc- 
tion of high-speed and other small craft for 
the Royal Navy and Ministry of Supply have 
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been very fully occupied during the yea, 
under review. This position will certainty 
hold t the coming financia! year 
but as can be gathered from the daily papers’ 
the Royal Navy, at any rate for the time 
being, have slowed up on the inshore mine. 
sweeper programme in which we y ere 
heavily engaged. eae 

There is still a considerable amoun: of 
interesting work being undertaken by 1s of 
a prototype or development nature, inc!uding 
running trials of HMS ‘ Grey Goose ’ the 
Royal Navy, in which two Rolls-Ro, 
60 gas turbines are installed. We are 
this moment rupning trials of an al! 
aluminium high-speed launch for the ‘\\:.; 
try of Supply, which incorporates two 25)! 
Royce “Griffon” marine engines. 
formance Of hull and machinery as 
assessed indicate most favourable 
interesting results. 


» af 


TRAWLER ACTIVITIES 


The trading of the trawler “ May: 
has shown a great improvement durinz 
last year. She is now fishing from 
under new management and proving 
one of the most successful trawlers working 
on the distant fishing grounds. The second 
of the trawlers, which have been referred to 
previously, has now been completed and is 
also fishing successfully from Hull in distant 
waters. 

Nevertheless, efforts are continuing ' 
pose of these vessels. 

I am glad to report that the output of our 
workpeople has been very satisfactory 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF KHARTOUM, SUDAN 


Applications are invited for (1) Senior Lectureship, (2) Lecture- 


ship, or '3) Assistant Lectureship in 
ECONOMICS 
Saiary: (1) ££1,600 x £75 to £1,975 p.a.; 
p.a.; (3) £E1,000 x £75 to £1,150 p.a. 
qualifications and experience. 
£150 p.a. 


iong vacation after first). 
Seven years (renewable) with 
salary for each year of service). 
Detailed applications _—e 
received by April 15th y Secretary, 


may be obtained. 


(2) £F%1,150 x £75 to £1,600 
Point of entry according to 
Cost-of-living allowance now approx, 
Outfit allowance £50 on first appointment. 
appointee and family on appointment, termination and leave (each 
Appointment on contract for three to 
bonus on completion (one 


copies), naming three referees, to be 
Inter-University c 
1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information 





The Senate invites 


TUTOR under the Tutorial Classes Committee. Applicants 

have high academic qualifications in relevant fields to assisi in 
development of adult education, particularly among trade u 
The appointment may be either as Staff Tutor, salary scale £7) 
£1,400 per annum with a bar at £1,000, or Staff Tutor (Junior), salary 
£600—£50—£700, according to experience, the initial salary in 
instances being determined in accordance with the qualificat 
experience of the successful candidate, 
and the post carries membership of F.S,8S.U. Particulars and 4) 


Passages for 


month’s 
tion forms from the 


Council, before April 30. 


DO 


Studies, Senate House, W.C.1, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


STAFF 
yuld 
the 
nists, 
£50— 


applications for the appointment of 


both 
ns and 
Family allowances are paid 
rlICA- 
Director of the Department of Extra-Mural 
Application forms to be submitted 


YOU KNOW EXPORT? 


If. you do and are in your early forties; if you know how to 


5 ICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS LIMITED has a vacancy for 

a Senior Organisation and Methods Officer with wide experience 
of clerical and administrative work and office mechanisation. Appli- 
cants should have organisation and methods experience and possess 
a eee Degree or accountancy qualification and be willing to 
travel, 

The post offers excellent prospects of advancement, varied and 
interesting work. A first-class man is required and a commensurate 
saiary will be paid. 

Please apply, giving, full details, to: The Central Staffing Depart- 
ment, RTSC House, Park Street, W.1. - 


PPLICATIONS are invited to fill vacancy for Qualified Accountant 
44. aged 28-33 years required for British company in Nigeria. Besides 
accounting qualifications applicant must have managerial ability and 
seek a career in West Africa, Commencing salary £1,210, advance- 
ment according to merit. Tours of 18 months followed by 3 months’ 
leave on full pay. Pension schemes, free furnished accommodation, 
kit allowance on engagement, Applications to Box 866. 


A CCOUNTANT/SECRETARY (41), qualified, 14 years in 
é industry, good disciplinarian, with wide experience of 
mechanised accountancy (including punched-:ards), budgetary 
control, standard costs and all secretarial duties, seeks 
responsible, progressive post in London area.—Box 867 


Figen scorn SERVICE: Principal Instructor at the Middle East 


& Centre for Arab Studies. Applications are invited for this t 
at Shemlan, Lebanon. The Centre, which is under the aegis of HM. 
Foreign Office, trains members of the United Kingdom and Common- 
wealth Foreign Services and commercial organisations for service in 
the Arab countries of the Middle East. 

Applicants must have at least a second class honours degree, pre- 
ferably in Oriental Studies or History, and a good knowledge of 
modern Avante and of Arab countries, Experience of teaching adults 
is desirable. 

Salary (subject to U.K. income tax) is on the scale £695 to. £855 
(men) and £665 to £750 (women) and a foreign allowance (non- 
taxable) (which varies according to the cost of living in the Lebanon) 
is also payeble. The allowance is higher for a married instructor, 
and takes account of dependent children up to the age of 18 years. 
Free furnished accommodation is provided. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained from 
a a aera Department, Foreign Office, 8 Carlton House Terrace, 
~ Ty 


Closing date for receipt of application forms, April 30, 1955, 


assess market requirements amd can co-operate with Enxi- 
neering departments and fastory to get the right goods ‘o 
sell, then you may be interested to join a leading Radio and 
Electrical Manufacturer. It is an i t job carrying 4 
good salary and prospects. Write, in confidence, giving ‘ull 
details of experience, age and salary level, to Box 868 


H 

T Officer to plan and execute all forms of promotion and pu)iicily, 
except press. Successful experience in promotion essential and know- 
ledge of broadcasting and television useful. Starting salary ‘!.26)- 
£1,410, according to experience and qualifications, rising to {1.510 
(men). Applications by April 13.—Write for further particulars and 
an application form to the Establishment Officer, Tilbury ‘louse, 
Petty France, S.W.1. 


ETAIL DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION requires Assista™' 
tary, man or woman, ag 25-35, for office and co 
together with statistical work. Experience of departm:: 
advantageous. Salary £750. 
Apply in writing to Secretary, R.D.A., 23 St. George Street 
Square, W.1. 


ALES EXECUTIVE required in a medium-sized compan 
fa:turing accessories for the vehicle trade. The com 
Sales and Service Branches throughout the country, and th: 
ful applicant would be required to control the activities of 
and Representatives calling on manufacturers and opera’ 
position offers an excellent opportunity for progress in 4 \: 
spenne organisation, and the successful candidate shou 
ably have experience in the industry.—Please send full pa! 
age, qualifications and experience, with salaries earned, ‘ 


7ORKS MANAGER required for a light/medium_ F' 
Factory in the Home Counties loying 1,500. The su “ee 
candidate will be a trained Engineer, with previous execul!: "es?! ) 
sibility and knowledge of negotiating procedure as appl) ' < ial 
industrial establishment, and he will also be abie to lea . ae 
team of Production and Administrative personnel with « 5} ture 
enthusiasm, The post is a senior one and offers considers u full 
prospects in a virile and expanding organisation.—Pieas* °°"! 


particulars of age, qualifications and experience, with sala’ * earned, 
to Box 870. - 


UR SALE: Bcomomic. Soornal, tums, 100e-Apeil. 19". oonoeae 
woOry ; Manchester School 1938-1940: nomica Lou 
L. & C. Economic Survey, Sept., 1985-Feb., 1941, and 1948-51. — Box 8. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 


‘. IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual General Meeting of 
holders will be held in the Bank’s premises at 24 Bishops- 
don, B,C.2, on Tuesday, April 5th, at twelve o'clock noon 
to receive the Accounts to December 3ist last: with. the 
-ports by the Directors and the Auditors; to elect Directors; 
remuneration of the Auditors; and to transact all such other 
is can be transacted at an Annual General Meeting of the 


Order of the Board, G. T. GILLESPIE, London Manager. 
psgate, London, E.C.2, 7 March 10, 1955, 
NEW ZEALAND MARKEI 

established, keen and experienced importing firm with 

rade credentials and offices in Auckland, Wellington and 

desires to expand its activities, We seek exclusive 

m manufacturers, Can we discuss the sale of your 

New Zealand ? References Bank of New South Wales, 


\rite direct to Mair and Co. (Importers) Ltd. P.O. Box 
hurch, N.Z. 
HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SERVICE 
is are invited for the following post: 
riSTICIAN, EAST AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
; should be not more than 40 years old and should possess 
irs Degree in Mathematics, Economics or other appro- 
bject combined with Statistics. Experience in practical 
an advantage. The appointment is pensionable, 
wo years’ probation, The salary is in the scale £816 to 
num (including a pensionable allowance) plus a non- 
st-of-living allowance which is at present 10 per cent 
a maximum of £162 per annum, Income tax is at 
Free passages are provided on appointment and leave 


fy er, his wife and children up to the cost of three adult 


eral home leave is allowed on full salary, 
vritiug to the Director of Recruitment, Colonial Office, 
treet, London, S.W.1, giving briefly age, qualifications 

Mention the reference number BCD 59/88/02. 
SOUTH PACIFIC COMMISSION 

A are invited for appointment as Technical Assistant 
t Chairman of the Research: Council with the South 
sion, Noumea, New Caledonia. Commencing salary 
jualifications and experience, but will not be less than 
a Post Allowance of £Stg.439 (single) or £Stg.732 


must have good academic qualifications in economics 
enced in statistical enquiries relating to agriculture, 
modities or national accounting. Fluency in English 
y desirable. 
ful applicant, who would be appointed for a period of 
t hree years with a view to permanency, will be required 
0 4 technical documentation and statistics. relating to the 
work So which includes projects in economic, 
ulth flelds. 
} rmation on conditions of employment may be obtained 
or ler-Secretary of State, the Colonial Office, Church House, 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Ref.: PAC 16/01.) 


A with full particulars of qualifications and experience, 
3 warded by airmail to The Secretary-General, South 
Pacif sion, Noumea, New Caledonia, and should reach him 
befo il 16, 1955. 


HARLOW DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


Ap are invited from graduates in statistics and demo- 
ra research experience for appointment as temporary 
stant at £580 per annum in Grade V(a). 
for approximately one year. Applications, supported 
by ty monials, by April 1, 1955, to the General Manager, 
Tes rlow, Essex. 
I N 5 for Management and Industrial Consulting. Applica- 
4 tis invited from qualified engineers, preferably with a 
egree, who have served an apprenticeship followed by 
00d il experience and a senior executive position in industry, 
Ther xceptional oon the for first-class men with initiative 
requir rmanent posts in this type of work. There is a generous 
starti ry, first-class training at the firm's expense, good pros- 
pect: eptionally good Superannuation schemes. Age should 
e be and 40. Write, giving age and full details of education, 
and experience, to BS, Box 864. 
ro MINGHAM POST” will shortly have a vacancy for an 
» the City Editor in its office at 88 Fleet Street, B.C.4. 
financial journalism desirable. The successful candidate 
1 member of staff pension scheme.—Applications, in 
a full statement. of qualifications, experience and 
iddressed to the Editor, ‘‘ The Birmingham Post,’’ 
Ne Birmingham. 
p . OF FICER required by the makers of Johnson’s Wax 
'o help establish and eventually administer personnel 
g the fields of recruitment, remuneration, training, 
. and employees’ services. The successful candidate 
i a thorough training in the principles of personnel 
is at least two years’ practical experience. He will 
ween the ages of 25 and 30. ‘Excellent prospects in a 
‘ing company for someone who can be original, 
onvincing.—Apply, with full details of educatian, 
i present salary, to the Managing Director, S, C, 
oe n Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex. 
jes ISHED: INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN INDO- 
a A. M. de Neuman. Available from Students’ Book- 
Cambridge. Price 4s. 6d. 


\ pa : ‘2 required as Personal Assistant to Chief Accountant 
tenting Group for investigation and research work. of a non- 
ees B.Sc.Econ. or Accounting qualification would be an 
ao 3 \\ previous experience not essential. Permanent posi- 
—— "| cing salary £400 to £500 p.a.—Box 863. 

Ang| yy r 

imerane?PC2” Sudan : £5,108. Europe (except Poland) : £4.15s. 
Canada: $ (sterling) Gibraltar, Malta : €3.15s. 

East Africa oor €7.14s. Hongkong : £7 

Egypt : £5 < India & Contains £6 

~ ie Iran: £6 traq: £6 
Printed in ¢ 


\ Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Ltp., Portugal St., Kingsway, 
| 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, S.W.1. Postage on this 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE OXFORD 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP IN AFRICAN STUDIES 

The College proposes, providing a suitable candidate is available, 
to elect a Resea Fellow for two years to engage in research in 
either the economic or the political aspects of Africa. Preference 
will be given to candidates willing to concentrate on the study either 
of capital investment or of elections.—Further particulars may be 
Obtained from the Warden. Applications should reach him not 
later than May 9th. : 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

Applications are invited for the above Studentships, tenable for 
one year in the first instance and renewable for a further period not 
exceeding two years. The Studentships are normally of the value of 
£250 or £300 per annum. They are offered to candidates who have 
obtained the .degree of Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be sent not Jater than 
June 1, 1955, to the Registrar, the University, Manchestér, 13, from 
whom further parti:ulars and forms of application may be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SWANSEA _ 


TEMPORARY RESEARCH ASSISTANT IN ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for the post of Temporary Research 
Assistant in the Department of Economics to assist with research 
on the structure of property and property ownership in postwar 
Great Britain. The appointment will be for one year in the first 
instance and may be renewed for a second year. Salary between 
£400 and £500 per annum, a:cording to qualifications and experience. 
Applications should be sent by March 31, 1955, to the Registrar, 
University College, Singleton Park, Swansea, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES 


Applications are invited for post of Senior Lecturer in Economics 
who will be required to institute a Department of Economics to teach 
for the B.A, General degree of University of London and will be 
expected to undertake research. 

Present salary scale, £1,000 x £50 — £1,500 p.g., point of entry 
determined by qualifications and experience. Child allowance £80 p.a. 
per child (maximum £240 p.a.). F.S.S.U. Unfurnished accommoda- 
tion at 5 per cent basic salary. Passages paid for appointee and 
family on appointment, normal termination and study leave (once 
every three years). Duties to be assumed as soon as possible. 

Applications (six copies), detailing qualifications and experience 
and naming three referees, to be received by April 14th by Secretary, 
Inter-University Council for Higher Education Overseas, 1 Gordon 
ee London, W.C.1, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (Incorporated in 
Canada with Limited Liability).—NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS.— 
The Seventy-fourth Annual General Meeting of the Shareholders of 
this Company, for the election of Directors to take the places of the 
retiring Directors and for the transaction of business generally, will 
be held on Wednesday, the fourth day of May next, at the principal 
office of the Company, at Montreal, at twelve o'clock noon (daylight 
saving time, if operative). The Ordinary Stock Transfer Books will 
be closed in Montreal, Toronto, New York and London at 3.30 p.m. 
on Tuesday, the twelfth day of April, 1955. The Preference Stock 
Books will be closed in London at the same time. Al! books will be 
reopened on Thursday, the-fifth day of May, 1955. By order of the 
Board, F. BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, March 14, 1955. 


NHE B.Se.ECON. DEGREE of London University is open to all 
without University residence. It is a valuable qualification for 
ambitious men and women enzaged in accountancy, secretaryship, 
banking, finance, commerce, public services. Wolsey Hall (est: 1894) 
provides postal tuition of a high order for the three (in some cases 
two) examinations, at reasonable fees. More than 1.000 Wolsey Ha!l 
students have passed London B.Sc.Econ. (Final) exams. since 1925,.— 
Prospectus from C. D, Parker, M.A., LL.D... Director of Studies 
Dept. P17 WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 
PROGRESSIVE MINING COMPANY with widening overseas 
interests requires an Assistant Secretary who, in addition to 
secretarial experience, has legal qualifications. Commencing salary 
£1,300 to £1,500, according to qualifications, but could be ‘greater. 
Pension scheme... Age 30 to 35,—Please write, giving details of 
training and experience, to Box 8.336, c/o Streets, 110 Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 
MEMO TO THE MANAGING DIRECTOR. More business. and 
4 better business awaits your executives if they have the use ofa 
1954 self-drive car. Lowest possible rates. Contract hire by arrange- 
ment. Free third party, fire and theft insurance. No maintenan?ze 
costs. You can also take advantage of our guaranteed re-purchase 
scheme. Ask your secretary to write for our new brochure, which 
gives full details.—Autohall, Dept. 2-A, 302-306 King Street, London, 
W.6. RIV. 2881. Telegrams: Autohall, Wesphone, London. Cables: 
Autohal!l, London. 
XPORTERS require executive to handle on own initiative general 
4 merchandise, especially textiles, hosiery, underwear.—Box 862, 
TINHE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 
W.C.2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History 
and Social Services, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 














EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 

For Examinations—B.Sc.Econ., LL.B. and other external London 
University Degrees: Law. Society; Bar; Accountan:ty; Banking; 
Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial: General Certificate of Edu. 
cation, etc. Also many non-examination courses in business subjects 
—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
examination (if any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary 


(G 9/2 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or cait at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London &.C.4, 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 

Japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S.): £€5.10s. 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W. indies: €7.15s. 
New Zealand: £9 (sterii Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. U.S.A..: $21.50 or £7.14s. 
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Britain’s Prescription for Prosperity 
£,1,400,000,000 
on roads and railways! 
... With fork trucks everywhere 
——> | to speed the loading... .? 





The tools of success 
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Coventry Climax Engines Ltd., (Dept. E), Coventry, England. @ ir ks 





